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Tuis is the second general treatise which has appeared in the 
United States, on what may be considered as the favourite science 
of the day; and we may congratulate the public not only on the 
growing esteem in which the study of political economy is held 
among us, but on the doctrinal superiority of the present work 
over thatof Mr. Raymond. It is, however, much inferior in the 
dress in which it is exhibited to the public, which, it must be 
confessed, does no credit to the state of the typographical arts in 
Columbia. The author of the treatise now under consideration, 
has not thought it necessary for ensuring success to his own 
work, to deny merit to every other; but has wisely, as well as” 
candidly, admitted that Smith and Say, and Malthus and Ricardo, 
whom the world had concurred in pronouncing adepts in the 
science of political economy, were not entirely ignorant of its 
first principles, and were not always mistaken in their doctrines. 
On the contrary, while he shows a mind very capable of discri- 
minating between just and false reasoning, and an uncompro- 
mising boldness in defending the opinion he has once formed, he 
seems, in this book, much more desirous of propagating useful 
truths than of originating them. There is scarcely, indeed, in 
the whole work, any attempt at discovery, though the simple, 
clear and forcible manner in which he often states the principles 
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he has adopted, may claim almost equal merit with originality, 
as the difference between seeing things clearly, and seeing them 
dimly or confusedly, is often as great as that between perception 
and total blindness. 

If the present age has at length become sensible that amongst 
the most useful subjects of speculation, are those which treat of 
the production and distribution of the materials of human sub- 
sistence and comfort—that they are safe guides to legislators and 
statesmen—that they afford a sure test of their failure or suecess— 
and that above all, they teach them the danger of too much re- 
gulation; they certainly deserve peculiar encouragement here, 
where every man, however humble his situation in life, may, by 
the favour of his countrymen, be selected to manage their pub- 
lic concerns; and where popular opinion, more than in any other 
country, sooner or later controls the legislature and the govern- 
ment. We are therefore pleased to see this science introduced 
into our colleges, and pleased to see a work containing so much 
liberal and sound doctrine as Dr. Cooper’s, adapted to the use of 
schools. 

Ever since the science of political economy has been separat- 

-ed from that of government, it has shared the fate of all those 
subjects of speculation in which our reasoning is founded on ob- 
servation, by becoming the fruitful parent of controversy. This 
has been the case in morals, metaphysics, and in almost every 
branch of physical science. Different minds see the same object 
with different eyes and in different lights; and even where their 
views coincide, they not unfrequently dispute, either because 
they use the same words to express different things, or different 
words to express the same things. The consequence is, that Truth 
slowly achieves her conquest over Error, and though she is stea- 
dily gaining ground, she has to fight every step of her way. 

Let no one then hastily conclude, as some are inclined to do, 
in consequence of the many disputes which have ever existed 
among the writers on political economy, that all is doubt and 
uncertainty in the science. It has, in spite of these disputes, and 
sometimes, we may say, by reason of them, been steadily pro- 
gressive. The principles of the French Economistes, in favour 
of the freedom of trade, though at first opposed to the practice of 
every statesman in Europe, are now generally received as ortho- 
dox. But their doctrine that the only productive labourers are 
those who cultivate the soil, was successfully refuted by Adam 
Smith, and it has long ceased to have any advocates. In like 
manner, it is now considered as settled, that the only effectual 
way of increasing the population of a country is to increase the 
means of its subsistence—that a country may be improving in 
wealth though its imports exceed its exports, and even, because 
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of such excess—that gold and silver cannot be kept in a country 
by laws, and if they could, the public would thereby lose more 
than it would gain—that the national wealth will be more effec- 
tually promoted by the self-interest of individuals, when left to 
its own efforts, than by the provident wisdom of any govern- 
ment—that every species of industry which adds to the stock of 
innocent enjoyment, is beneficial to the nation, in the same pro- 
portion as it is productive to individuals—that the luxury which 
is supported by industry can never be dangerous, and seldom in- 
jurious—that every community has a direct interest in the pros- 
perity of its neighbours. These propositions, with many others 
deemed heretical much less than a century ago, are now general- 
ly received as maxims; and are never called in question except 
by that class of persons (of which there have always been a few,) 
who deny that the figure of the earth is spheroidal, that the 
moon influences the tides, and that Franklin-rods afford a defence 
against lightning. 

While the preceding questions in political economy have been 
finally decided by the concentrated light of different minds, and 
yet more, perhaps, by the impartial decision of those who look 
coolly on, they have been succeeded by new controversies on the 
measure of value, the origin of rent, &c.; and it is not improbable 
that they in turn may be settled by the same agency of keen and 
ingenious disputants on the one hand, and of unprejudiced arbi- 
ters on the other. If,in this event, we may naturally expect new 
questions to arise, it is consoling to reflect that the subsequent 
eontroversies will be of a more refined character; will have far 
less bearing on the welfare of society than those which preceded 
them; and that the interest which these collisions at once indicate 
and keep alive, is perhaps indispensable to make the science 
progressively improve, or even to keep it as it is. 

Some of these questions, which may be considered as still on 
their trial, Dr. Cooper, adapting his work to the use of the stu- 
dent, and aiming both at brevity and simplicity, has judiciously 
abstained from discussing. But he has, in most instances, de- 
clared himself in favour of one side or the other, with seeming 
impartiality ; sometimes adopting the opinions of Adam Smith, 
sometimes those of Ricardo, and sometimes of Mr. Malthus. 

On the subject of the measure of value, which has been so 
fruitful a theme of ingenious controversy among late writers on 
political economy, Dr. Cooper remarks— 


“Two theories of exchangeable value have been proposed of late years. That 
of Dr. Adam Smith and Malthus, which considers it as varying with scarcity or 
abundance of capital, and scarcity or abundance of demand and supply. 

That of Mr. Ricardo, which considers the labour accumulated on any com- 
modity, as the measure of its exchangeable value: and considers that as a stand- 
ard of, value, which invariably requires the same quantity of labour to produce it. 
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According to Smith and Malthus, the fluctuation in value of the commodity, 
depends on variation in its own value or utility. 

According to Ricardo, on the varying value of labour. 

The measure of value, according to Smith and Malthus, is the quantity of la. 
hour the commodity will purchase. ; 

According to Ricardo, it is the quantity of labour worked up into it. 

It is evident from what I have said, that I do not entirely agree with Ricardo. 
No purchaser cares a cent what the prime cost of an article is: that is not his 
look out. His only inquiry can be, is it worth to me the price asked for it? 

It is true, the natural or necessary price must be obtained, or the market will 
not be permanently supplied. What then? If the buyers do not want the article 
at the price demanded, they will leave the market to its own hazard. 

Hence it follows, that although the natural or necessary price—the amount of 
labour worked up in an article brought to market, is the permanent regulator of its 
market value, this value will fluctuate in all cases with the fluctuation of demand 
and supply. These fluctuate by means of commercial restrictions and prohibi- 
tions—by means of monopolies and exclusive privileges—by improvements in the 
mode of production—by speculation. 

Thus, what raised the price of cotton in 1825? Surely not the expense attend- 
ing the cultivation of it, but the speculations in the cotton market.” 


Whilst we cannot but think that the discussion on this ques- 
tion has been pushed farther than its intrinsic importance de- 
serves, it seems to us, that according to the plainest principles 
of barter and exchange, neither Malthus’s nor Ricardo’s theory 
of prices is correct to the extent that is laid down; but that one 
or the other is to be preferred, according to the species of com- 
modities to which it is applied. 

It is clear that value, taken in its most enlarged sense, means 
that property which any thing possesses of imparting pleasure to 
man, or of relieving him from pain; and it is immaterial whether 
the pleasure or pain be bodily or mental. But the commercial or 
exchangeable value of any commodity depends partly on its 
power of affording gratification, and partly on the difficulty of 
precuring it, since no one would give any thing in exchange for 
what he could procure without trouble or cost. Thus air, water, 
and light have, in general, from the liberality with which nature 
has supplied them, no exchangeable value or price; but let them 
cease to be abundant, and their intrinsic utility immediately 
makes them articles of traffic, like any thing else. Thus we pay 
a great price for light in lamps, candles, &c. and in glass win- 
dows for our houses. Even fresh air would have commanded a 
high price from those who were confined in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta; and in some of the islands of the West Indies, where 
they are obliged to use rain water, in great droughts, a hogshead 
of rum has been given for an equal quantity of water. 

Every exchange or sale, (which is but a species of exchange), 
supposes two parties, each wanting something that the other 
possesses, and possessing something that the other wants. The 
remote cause of these exchanges is to be found partly in the di- 
versity of human tastes, but principally in the different productive 
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wers of different climates and soils, and the different degrees 
of industry and species of talent in different men. One country 
has an abundance of cattle and sheep; another produces sugar, and 
another wine. One nation finds it easier to make cloth or hard- 
ware than to raise corn, while another can more easily raise corn 
than manufacture cloth. One man excels in working iron ; an- 
other, wood ; and a third, leather. One is a writer, another a 
preacher, schoolmaster, or physician: and by exchanging the 
products of one country or individual for those of another, both 
parties are benefited. 

While the parties thus seek their mutual accommodation, accord- 
ing to their respective wants and means, the terms on which their 
exchanges are made will be materially affected by the number 
of persons desiring to exchange, and by the proportion between 
the quantity desired and the quantity furnished; which two cir- 
cumstances it may not be amiss to consider more in detail. 

When there are only two persons seeking to make an ex- 
change, each one compares the value of the commodity he pos- 
sesses with that which he wants, that is, the gratification they 
will severally afford him; and if, after this comparison, each 
‘is willing to give as much as the least the other will take, the 
exchange is made. But it often happens that one party is 
willing to give more than this, or what is the same thing, will 
take less than the most the other will give. In this case there 
is room for the parties to chaffer about the terms, and the price 
may vary accordingly. Thus, suppose an Indian, having two 
buffalo robes and wanting food, were to meet another Indian, 
who had killed a deer, but was in want.of clothing; in the barter 
which would naturally take place between them, while each 
would endeavour to make the best bargain he could, it might 
happen that one would be willing to give both of his robes for a 
part of the deer, if he could do no better; and the other, rather 
than. not exchange, would give the whole deer for one robe. 
Between these limits the price may consequently range ; and 
the point at which their conflicting demands would be finally 
adjusted, would depend on the relative strength of their desires, 
their address, sincerity, sense of justice, and other intellectual 
and moral qualities. 

But if, instead of a single person, there are several who wish 
to make an exchange with one, the limits which previously ex- 
isted for the price to range in, are immediately narrdwed ; and 
he whose commodity is in such deniand will be sure of the high- 
est price which any of the competitors will give, or rather, any 
except one ; as, suppose the Indian who had killed the deer to 
be met by a hunting party, each of whom had several skins, and 
that, either from the difference in their desire for food, or the 
different values they set on their peltry, the individuals whe 
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composed the party varied in the price they would give for the 
deer from one to four skins. The owner of the deer will then ob- 
tain four skins for it, though he might gladly have sold it for one. 
And although the purchaser might have been willing to give five 
or six skins rather than not obtain the deer, still he will not give 
more than four, as that, being the highest price offered, is suffi- 
cient. In like manner, if any one of the hunting party were to 
meet with several unconnected Indian traders, a similar compe- 
tition would then take place among them, and he would get 
the highest price, or the next to the highest, that any one of them 
would give. But if two parties were to meet, one having skins 
and the other venison, the terms on which they would probably 
barter, would be, by the effect of mutual competition, about mid- 
way between the most that one party would give, and the least 
the other would take. 

Here we see the effect of competition, which, although it adds 
nothing to the intrinsic value of a commodity—makes it in no 
degree more desirable—yet enables him who possesses it to ob- 
tain the highest market price for it, as the competitors are in- 
duced to offer that highest price for their own sakes. 

The proportion between the quantity of any commodity offer- 
ed in exchange and the quantity sought to be obtained, that is, 
between the supply and demand, has a similar bearing on price. 
The actual demand for any commodity depends on the combined 
inclination and ability to give other commodities in exchange for 
it. But whatever may be the existing proportion between the 
demand and the supply, any variation in that proportion, whether 
it be by the increase or decrease of either, affects the price. If 
the proportion is altered either by adding to the supply or by 
lessening the demand, the price naturally falls to induce some to 
purchase it, who could not or would not purchase it at its for- 
mer price, or those who consumed it before to consume it in 
greater quantity. If, on the other hand, the proportion is alter- 
ed by an increased demand or a diminished supply, the price as 
naturally rises, since some who wish to purchase it must now do 
without it, and in the competition that ensues, only those get it 
who are able and willing to give a higher price for it. 

This effect of consumption increasing with a fall of price, and 
diminishing with its rise, may be illustrated by a cone standing 
on its base, in which the axis may represent the price, and hori- 
zontal sections of it the varying circles of consumption. 

If we have been successful in the preceding analysis, it fol- 
lows tha‘ the exchangeable value of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the number and wealth of those who desire it, the in- 
tensity of their desire, and the quantity offered for sale: and that 
these constituents of price are as uniform and immutable as the 
nature of man. They have the same operation on the savage and 
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the civilized man, on the shopkeeper who sells a yard of cloth, 
and the merchant who disposes of a ship and cargo. They apply 
as well to the jewels which sparkle in an imperial diadem, as to 
the earth which is converted into bricks, or the rags that are car- 
ried to the paper-mill. 

But the principles of price operate so differently on those 
commodities which may, and on those which cannot be increas- 
ed by human efforts, that they form two distinct classes, and re- 
quire a separate consideration. 

One class comprehends all articles which are at once useful 
or agreeable to man, and permanently limited in quantity, either 
because they are the product of unassisted nature, or of peculiar 
individual talent, or of circumstances that no longer exist. Of this 
character are diamonds and other precious stones; statues and 
pictures by great masters; the produce of particular districts, as 
Tokay wine, Macouba snuff; some species of game; rare produc- 
tions of every sort, natural and artificial; some town lots and 
peculiar sites for building. 

As these things cannot be increased at pleasure to meet an in- 
creased demand, competition is either confined to those who de- 
sire them, or is unequally divided between those who want and 
those who possess them. It is true that the exchangeable value 
of these, as of all other commodities, is in proportion to the 
el they give and the pain or difftculty of procuring them: 

ut here the difficulty arises solely from the conflicting wishes of 
those who desire them, without regard to the original difficulty 
or cost of acquiring them: and consequently to this class of com- 
modities Mr. Malthus’s doctrine is strictly applicable. Their 
price depends upon the proportion of the supply to the demand, 
in the sense in which we have explained these terms; and this is 
distinetly admitted by Mr. Ricardo. 

In the other class, comprehending every product of human art 
and labour which can be indefinitely multiplied, the price can 
never long exceed the labour or privation endured in producing 
them, whatever may be the gratification they afford. In these 
there is a competition among the producers as well as the-con- 
sumers, and no one will be willing to give more than this price, 
when by the effect of such competition, they can be purchased 
for that price. It is true that variations in the demand or supply 
of these commodities may occasionally raise their price above 
this standard, or sink them below it: but every such variation 
has a tendency to correct itself: for if the price be higher, labour 
will be drawn from other pursuits to increase the supply, until 
the price falls to the level of average compensation to the pro- 
ducer; and if the price be below the cost of production, either 
the diminished supply that will ensue, will bring back the price 
to the same average, or the commodity will cease to be produced. 
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Although, then, the market price of the commodities fluctuates 
with the varying proportion between the demand and supply, 
yet as this proportion itself principally depends on the cost of 
production, it follows that the latter may be said to regulate the 
price; and that the two rules of Malthus and Ricardo are not 
irreconcilable. 

There is, however, a very large description of commodities 
which partake of the nature of both these classes. Though human 
labour contributes to their production, and can greatly augment 
their quantity, yet nature has assigned limits to this increase far 
within the wants and desires of man. Of this character are the 
precious metals and many other minerals, and all animal products 
that are valuable and rare, as ivory, tortoise-shell, furs, ostrich 
feathers, ambergris, &c. While their price may, in general, be 
in proportion to the quantity of labour employed in procuring 
them, yet the amount of that labour is greater or less in propor- 
tion to the bounty of nature in furnishing them. Thus, although 
the prices of gold, silver, and iron may all correspond to the la- 
bour expended in working their several mines, yet it is owing 
to their relative quantities that one pound of gold is worth fifteen 
pounds of silver, and four or five thousand of iron. 

We consider all rude produce to be of this mixed character, 
since its production not only requires additional labour, but the 
proportion of supply to demand is steadily diminishing, accord- 
ing to the progress of population; and in any given place it 
fluctuates with the variations of the seasons; and consequently, 
we do not think that the price of corn and other productions of 
the earth is entirely regulated by the labour expended in produc- 
ing them, and that even in manufactured articles, the rule of Mr. 
Ricardo, though approximating to the truth, is more or less af- 
fected, so far as the value of the raw material enters into their 

rice. 

It must be recollected that labour furnishes, for any species of 
commodities, only a relative measure of value; and that it varies 
in different countries, and even in the same country, according 
to the progress of population. It is higher in this country than 
in Europe, and higher in Europe than in China, its price being 
inversely as the density of population. When tried by any test, 
it is worse remunerated now, than it was some centuries ago in 
England. From this progressive fall in the price of labour and 
the progressive rise in the price of raw produce, we are compel- 
led to differ from the new theory of rent, which, although it 
owes not its origin to Mr. Ricardo, has derived its chief celebrity 
and its ablest support from his pen, and to which our author, in 
common with most subsequent writers on political economy, has 
assented. 
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This theory is thus stated by Mr. Ricardo :— 

“If all land had the same properties, if it were boundless in quantity, and 
uniform in quality, no charge could be made for its size, unless where it posess- 
ed peculiar advantages of situation. It is only then, because land is of different 
qualities, with respect to its productive powers, and because, in the progress of 

tion, land of an inferior quality, or less advantageously situated, is called 
into cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it. When, in the progress of 
society, land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, rent imme- 
diately commences on that of the first quality, and the amount of that rent will 
depend on the difference in the quality of these two portions of land. 

When land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent immediately com- 
mences on the second, and it is regulated as before, by the difference in their 
productive powers. At the same time, the rent of the first quality will rise.” &c. 


Now, it seems to us, that this is mistaking a collateral cireum- 
stance for a cause. Rent is not paid on good land, decause infe- 
rior land is taken into cultivation, but inferior lands are cultivated 
with profit, because the best lands are incumbered with a rent, 
which their proprietors were previously able to obtain, by reason 
of the increased demand for the means of subsistence by a grow- 
ing population, and which subsistence they alone can furnish. 
~ After the appropriation of lands, which doubtless takes place 
as soon as men resort to the cultivation of the earth, and proba- 
bly before, those who hold them will be willing to exchange the 
surplus produce they yield, beyond what is wanted for their 
own consumption, for the products of the labour of those who 
were without land; and this class would readily exchange their 
labour for the means of subsistenge. 

The terms on which this exchange would take place, would, 
like every other, be regulated by the proportion between the 
supply and the demand. At first, neither the one nor the other 
would be great. There would then be neither the skill, nor the 
unremitting labour, nor the wants, which in the advanced stages 
ef society, give such a spring both to supply and demand. Most 
men would be both cultivators and manufacturers, as their occa- 
sions required. But when, here and there, one chose to follow 
the occupation of a smith or a tailor, a mason or a wheelwright, 
either because he had no’land, or had peculiar expertness in these 
employments, he would probably get as much raw produce for his - 
labour, as the same labour would bring, if exercised in husbandry. 
He could not get much more, for if he did, labour would soon 
be drawn from making raw produce to his employment, which 
would lessen its profits; and it would be to the interest of the 
eultivator, who had a surplus, to give him that much. It would, 
in fact, be an exchange of labour of equal portions, though of dif- 
ferent species. This, then, is the minimum price at which raw 
produce can be exchanged for labour, and the maximum price 
of labour, compared with corn. It supposes a sparse but rapidly 
increasing population, little division of labour, and no rent. 
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As by the ar of population, the number of those who are 
without land will be constantly increasing, and they cannot dis- 
pense with its produce even for a day, there will be an increased 
competition among them to obtain it. More and better commo- 
dities will be manufactured, to tempt the owners of land to make 
a i surplus, and to enable the others to obtain that surplus. 
The labourer can no longer receive, the same wages, that is, the 
same portion of raw produce, as before. The demand is continu- 
ally increasing in proportion to the supply, until, by the conti- 
nued operation of the same causes, he is finally brought to give 
a day’s labour for a day’s subsistence for himself and a small 
family. Less than that he cannot long take; for if he did, popu- 
lation must decline, and the price of labour consequently rise. 
This is the maximum price of the produce of the land, and the 
minimum price of labour. 

Now, between these extremes, the prices of labour and raw 
products vary according to circumstances; and the proportion 
which in any country exists between them, depends partly on 
the kind of food which habit has made necessary, but principally 
on the density of population. When that is very thin in propor- 
tion to the fertility of the country, labour is highest; and lowest 
when population is most dense: and this additional quantity of 
- labour which the proprietors of the land can obtain for the same 
quantity of provisions, is the foundation of rent, which is indeed 
merely its representative. In the earlier stages of society, if the 
land is very fertile, a man may receive for a week’s labour as 
much corn as will furnish him with bread for a year: such is 
actually the case, in many parts of our Western Country. But 
as population advances, he may be obliged to give the labour o! 
several months, as in Kurope, or of a whole year, as in China, to 
obtain the same quantity of provisions. 

In the course of this progress, the quantity of raw produce is 
all the while increasing, but not in proportion to the increasing 
numbers: more land is taken into cultivation, and less is left for 
forest, pasturage, pleasure-grounds, &c. But the same portion of 
land is continually supporting a greater number. This is effected 
by two causes. One is by a more careful and skilful husbandry, 
which augments the production of the land, and the other is the 
diminished consumption of the labourer. When he is rewarded 
with all or nearly all he could raise on fertile land, as we have 
seen is the case in the early stage of population, his consumption 
is very great. He uses animal food very liberally—is wasteful 
and improvident. He is, however, gradually obliged to leave 
many of his indulgences to the wealthy few—to substitute vege- 
table food for animal—first, that which is derived from the seeds 
of plants, as wheat, barley, and finally, something yet cheaper 
and more abundant, as potatoes. Although the demand for food 
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is limited, as Adam Smith justly observes, by the capacity of the 
human stomach, it makes a great difference whether that stomach 
receive one species of aliment or another. An acre of ground, 
whose products may annually furnish five hundred pounds of 
animal food, may yield four times as much in wheat, and ten or 
even twenty times as much in potatoes. , 

While all rent is derived from that quality of certain soils, b 
which the labour of one man can create the means of subsistence 
for several, and of course can command their labour, as soon as 
the propensity to multiply has called them into existence, yet its 

wressive increase arises altogether from improvements in hus- 
bandry, and the varying nature of human food, of which the last 
is by far the most important. Thus, if the owners of the land 
eould, by cultivating it, raise enough to support four times their 
number, when liberally consuming animal food, as soon as that 
point was reached, population would be at a stand, and so would 
rent, which is derived from it. But if, by varying the species of 
food, the land owners could support twice as many as before, as 
population increased, which it would naturally do with the 
means of subsistence, so also would rent; and so on in every suc- 
eessive substitution of a cheaper food, by which the same portion 
of soil would be able to support a greater number. ‘This expan- 
sive. power of the earth in supporting human life, according to 
the character of its aliment, seems-not to have been regarded by 
any of the writers on this subject, though it is the chief agent in 
producing the yery high rents which exist in countries having a 
dense population, and in making the cultivation of inferior soils 
advantageous. 

The progress of the arts, of the means of abridging labour, 
and rendering the elements auxiliary to the exertions of man, 
also contributes to give the land owner more of the conveniences 
of life for the same quantity of raw produce. But this advantage 
is not exclusive, like the others: the land-holder is only a sharer 
with every other class in the progressive wealth of the com- 
munity. 

It follows, therefore, from the explanation we have attempted 
to give of the origin and progress of rent, that its amount de- 
pends on the quantity of labour which the cultivator can receive 
for his own labour when expended on his own land; and this 
will always be directly as the fertility of the land, and inversely - 
as the ordinary rate of consumption. Man is, in short, in the 
first stage of civilized society, both an awkward and an expen- 
sive machine; but stimulated by his desires, and by necessity, 
‘the mother of invention,”’ he gradually improves in cheapness 
as well as skill, so that the same portion of land which once 
supported but a single individual, may come in time to support 
twenty or thirty; and they who own the land have the benefit of. 
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the difference—by sale or exchange, if they cultivate it them- 
selves; and in the form of rent, if they lend the use of it to an- 
other. 

According to the view here taken, it can make no difference 
whether the land be of the same, or of different qualities. If the 
whole of a country were as uniform as the Delta of the Nile, or 
the American Bottom in_Illinois, provided it were also as fer- 
tile, and were private property, the owners would be able to re- 
ceive for the large surplus their lands would produce above their 
own consumption, nearly all the labour which the same land 
would maintain, supposing the population to have reached that 
extreme point; and this number would depend on the species of 
food the labourer consumed. But when the land is of various 
qualities, that quality alone is cultivated which will yield to the 
labourer the ordinary rate of support: this of course depends on 
the species of his subsistence; and as this rate declines in the 
way we have stated, inferior lands will be successively taken 
into cultivation; since the quality or quantity of land which 
could not support a labourer on animal food, might afford him 
adequate subsistence in wheat, and a yet inferior quality or quan- 
tity afford it in maize, pulse, or potatoes. 

Here, perhaps, we ought to stop. If our principle of rent be 
correct, we have said enough to satisfy the intelligent reader. If 
it be not, we have said too much. But the theory we oppose 
has been so favourably received by the public, and it has been so 
ably and ingeniously defended by Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Mills, Mr. 
M’Culloch, and others, that for the sake of those who may yet 
remain unconvinced, we will examine some of the separate pro- 
positions which Mr. Ricardo has laid down on the subject—pro- 
positions which, though they may be fairly deduced from his 
theory, appear to us so palpably wrong, as to furnish the most 
satisfactory arguments against the correctness of that theory ; 
and they would no doubt have done so to the acute mind of Mr. 
Ricardo, if instead of being stated as inferences, they had been 
examined as original questions. 

Of this character is the opinion that rent does not commence 
on lands of the best quality, till, by the increase of numbers, 
lands of inferior quality are resorted to. But the rent which is 
paid on the most fertile soils, always precedes the other, since 

‘they feel the influence of the increased supply of labour, and in- 
creased demand of provisions, which is the cause of rent in both, 
as soon as it happens, while the inferior soils cannot feel it until 
some time afterwards. To make this more plain, let us suppose 
the lands of a country, instead of varying in fertility, imper- 
ceptibly, as they generally do, to consist of some three or four 
) nea which are separated by plain and broad gradations— 
that the most fertile Jands yield ten bushels per acre over and 
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above the cost of cultivation, and that the lands of the second 
quality would, if cultivated, yield ten bushels less, that is, just 
enough to repay the cost of cultivation. Now it is clear, that, in 
the progress of population, it will be the same thing to a farmer, 
whether he gives a rent of ten bushels per acre for the best lands, 
or can get those of the second quality for nothing—and that, in 
any stage of the progress, it will be more profitable for him to 
pay a rent for the first, not exceeding ten bushels, than to cul- 
tivate the last, rent free. It is, however, contended by the school 
of Ricardo, that ‘as soon as the population has so far advanced as 
to consume all that is made of the lands of the first quality, on 
the next increase of numbers, those of the second quality are im- 
mediately and necessarily resorted to, and that rent on the best 
land is then indispensable, since man must eat, and there cannot 
be two rates of profit. But the error in this reasoning consists in 
overlooking the elastic character of human consumption, which 
expands or contracts according to abundance or scarcity. It is 
forgotten that an increased population can be supported as well 
by a diminished consumption, as an increased production; and 
that a cheaper food, as well as less of it, is a tax that the human 
species must ‘pay for its multiplication. The lands of the second 
quality never can be cultivated, until the increase of population 
has reduced the price of labour, that is, remunerates it with less 
raw produce in quantity or quality. But by means of the same 
reduction, the lands of the first quality are able to support the 
additional population, and in every step of its progress, labour 
will be better rewarded by the cultivation of the first quality, 
and paying rent till it reaches ten bushels per acre, than by culti- 
vating the second quality for nothing. And such is the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Malthus arrives by a different course of rea- 
soning, as, in his very philosophical disquisition on rent, he 
says, ‘*It follows, therefore, as a direct and necessary conse- 
quence, that it can never answer to take fresh land of a poorer 
quality into cultivation till rents have risen, or would allow of a 
rise, on what is already cultivated.’’* 

As rent is stated by Mr. Ricardo to be ‘that portion of the 
produce of the-earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestructible powers of the soil,” according to 
the progress of population, it would seem necessarily to follow, 
that every addition to those powers, in the same stage of popu- 
lation, would occasion a rise of rent. He, however, maintains,t 
that if by any improvement in husbandry, the corn necessary 
for the support of a given populstion can be produced without 
employing the inferior lands as before, the immediate effect 
would be a fall of rent: and in like manner,t that if the fertility 


* Page 137, Boston edition. + P. 50, Milligan’s edition. + P. 425. 
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of the land be diminished, the rent would necessarily rise. Now 
mepees to.us very plainly that the very reverse would be the 

t. 

Without doubt, a sudden increase in the quantity produced 
must lower the price, and if the reduction in the price is equal 
to the increase in the quantity, then the profits of the land, and 
consequently the rent, will be the same. But it commonly hap- 
pens that the reduction of price is not equal to the increase of 
Ca and, therefore, in the case supposed, rents would rise. 

esides, as the fall in price would arise solely from the increased 
production, the agriculturists would soon correct the error by 
raising less, and as they would at the same time save in the ex- 
pense of cultivation, the neat profit of land, and rent would na- 
turally be increased. Indeed, the effect of a sudden increase or 
decrease of fertility is very clearly shown in the variations of 
the crops from the seasons. When the crop is abundant, it will 
generally be found that the addition to the quantity more than 
compensates the fall in price ; and so, on the other hand, in un- 
favourable seasons, those who partake of the general calamity, 
make less neat profit, notwithstanding the high price. If this 
were not the case, it would be the interest and the wish of every 
farmer to have bad seasons instead of good ones. The injury 
which the agricultural class have sometimes sustained in England 
from excess of production, furnishes no argument against our 
position, since such excess has been the eflect of large invest- 
ments of capital, induced by an ill-grounded speculation on the 
continuance of the price, and consequently any fall in price 
would make these investments unprofitable and injurious. But 
had the excess been the effect of natural, .unbought fertility, then 
the fall in the price would have been compensated by the addi- 
tional quantity to be sold. 

Of the effect of diminished fertility there can be as little doubt. 
Mr. Ricardo admits that lands must be possessed of a certain de- 
gree of fertility to yield rent, and yet contends that the rent 
would rise if the fertility were diminished one-tenth. But cer- 
tainly if a diminution by one-tenth would raise rent, a diminu- 
tion by two-tenths would raise it still higher, and so on until the 
last point of sterility was reached, when the rent would be con- 
fessedly annihilated. It would then follow, that while perfect 
sterility yielded: no rent whatever, the next greatest degree 
would yield the highest rent: or if this absurdity is not the fair 
consequence of the doctrine contended for, where then is the 
point at which diminished fertility ceases to cause a rise of rent, 
and becomes a cause of its fall? There is no such point. The 
same cause cannot produce contrary effects ; and the absurdity of 
the consequences proves the unsoundness of the theory from 
which they are drawn. 
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As in almost all countries the lands vary in fertility by imper- 
ceptible gradations, and therefore the resort to inferior lands 
and the rise of rent are, in point of fact, nearly simultaneous, we 
think that Mr. Ricardo’s theory, though unsatisfactory as to the 
origin of rent, furnishes a correct measure of its progress. To 
some the difference may seem too unimportant to deserye an 
elaborate refutation. But in a science so intricate as political 
economy, and where, in any practical application of its princi- 
ples, there are so many disturbing forces to vary the result, it is 
desirable to settle those principles with all possible accuracy ; 
since one error in them may become the parent of many others, 
of which the theory we have been considering affords a striking 
illustration. 

On the subject of absenteeism, Dr. Cooper is decidedly op- 
posed to the view taken of it by Mr. [not Dr.] M’Culloch, and 
the Edinburgh Review, according to which it is the same thing 
to Ireland, and indeed to every other country, whether its land- 
ed proprietors spend their incomes abroad or at home. We en- 
tirely coincide in opinion with our author, and will subjoin a 
few remarks of our own on a doctrine which, though it concerns 
no other people equally with the Irish, is not unimportant to 
any. 

It may, without doubt, be a matter of indifference, in parti- 
cular cases, whether an individual, entitled to a certain rent, 
spend it in his own, or a foreign country. If the rent be payable 
in kind, and be consumed by him in kind, whether at home or 
abroad—or it be exported and sold on his account—or it be ex- 
changed for some other product which is, in like manner, export- 
ed on his account—whenever, in short, the same quantity of in- 
dustry is employed, and receives the same reward in his own 
country, whether he is an absentee, or a resident, the effect must 
be the same, both to the public in the aggregate, and to the in- 
dividuals who compose it, whether he-receive his rent in one 
place or another. But these cases form the exception, and not 
the rule. 

When the owner of a large landed estate resides on it, he 
spends his income pa*tly in giving employment to tradesmen and 


' mechanics; partly ‘« foreign luxuries; and partly in paying for 


personal and professional services. From what is thus received, 
these several classes are able to add to their comforts, if they 
spend it, or to their property, if they choose to save it. When, 
however, their landlord goes abroad, they must forego these gains, 
unless'they find equivalent employment at home or abroad. If 
they find it at home, it must be either by some one dealing with 
them who had not dealt with them before, or by dealing with 
them to a larger amount. But such increased consumption can- 
not happen, except. by a fall in the prices of their labour or com- 
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modities; which fall is at once a proof of the loss they sustain 
by the removal of their former customer. Such a reduction of 
price would indeed be the necessary effect of the diminished 
demand, while the supply remained the same. 

But could they not find the equivalent abroad? It is true tha: 
such ,of the articles consumed by the landlord when at home, as 
were suited to foreign markets, might be exported ; but as his 
custom was preferred to such foreign market, when there was the 
choice of both, the latter must be presumed to be inferior. Be- 
sides, a part of the work for which he paid when resident, is in- 
capable of exportation ; such as that of household servants, pro- 
fessional men, and some mechanics. A part then of those whom 
the absentee formerly employed, may find an inferior substi- 
tute in foreign markets, or with those who purchase for sucli 
markets; and a part find no equivalent whatever. 

But it has been seriously contended, that the bills of exchange 
required for the purpose of remitting his rents to the absentee 
landlord, will occasion a new demand of commodities for export- 
tation, which will afford to industry as much employment as was 
afforded by the landlord when resident. It must however be 
remembered, that the merchant does not export goods because 
another wants to purchase a bill, but he draws a bill, or is willing 
to draw, because he has already exported the goods. Whether 
he exports goods or not, depends on his prospect of profit, that 
is, on a comparison between the prices at home and in the foreign 
country. The only way, therefore, in which the landlord’s re- 
moval can operate to increase the amount of exports, is either by 
lowering the price at home, or raising it abroad. It is not seen 
how the prices abroad can be raised ; and if the price is lower at 
home by reason of the non-residence, that is but another form of 
stating that labour is worse rewarded. 

We do not mean to deny that there would be an increased 
demand for bills of exchange, as the safest and cheapest mode of 
remitting to the landlord his rent; and that such increased demand 
would be met partly by an increased export, and partly by a di- 
minished import. But as the increased export would be the 
consequence of the fall in the price of manufactured commodities, 
and the diminished import of foreign goods would be the conse- 
quence of the reduced demand for them, both by the amount of 
the absentee’s consumption, and the lessened profits of those with 
whom he had dealt, it is elear that such increased demand for 
bills, so far from indicating a complete substitute for the employ- 
ment afforded by the absentees, evidently supposes the sum of 
employment to be less in amount, and to receive less compensa- 
tion. , | 

Without doubt, the great number of Irish absentees who live in 
England, particularly since the Union has effaced the last vestige 
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of distinct sovereignty, do add to the exports from Ireland ; but 
they effect this by lowering the price of labour, and of Irish pro- 
ducts, and can do it in no other way. The capital which, if ex- 
pended in Ireland, would employ the redundant and starving 
population of that country, is expended abroad to reward forei 
industry. The consequence is, that being thus deprived of the 
source from which all capital is, directly or indirectly, aceumu- 
lated, there are few manufactures in the greater part of Ireland, 
or few that can enter into competition with those of England. 
The industry of the country is therefore limited to agriculture, 
which not affording adequate employment to a dense population, 
the moral mischiefs of idleness are added to those of poverty. 
The price of labour is thus brought down so low, that it can earn 
only the cheapest and coarsest articles of food, and the great 
mass of Irish peasantry are compelled to subsist on buttermilk 
and potatoes, while the wheat, and beef, and butter of their fertile 
eountry are sent abroad to those who can afford to purchase them. 

While redundancy of population seems to be the immediate 
cause of the present distresses of Ireland, we cannot but regard 
absenteeism as mainly instrumental in producing that redundancy, 
We believe that if her landed proprietors were to live on their 
estates, the employment that would thus be afforded to those 
who are now idle, would be sufficient to afford them a decent and 
comfortable support; or at any rate, the character of the peasantry 
would be so far elevated and enlightened as to check their present 
reckless propensity to multiply, which is at once the consequence 
of the cheap food they subsist upon, their ignorance, and moral 
degradation: and we have no sort of doubt, that poverty, over- 
erowded numbers, and moral debasement, will be found every 
where in nearly the same ratio with long continued absenteeism, 
and that these evils are least conspicuous where the owners reside 
on their estates. 

We hope we may be pardoned for thus stepping aside for a 
moment, to notice the distresses of a people who have contributed 
so largely to the settlement of this country, and whose kindred 
blood flows in the veins of probably more than two millions of 
ourselyes—but to return to our subject. Although the evils of 
absenteeism are more felt, and are in fact greater, immediately 
after the removal of the absentees, in consequence of those whom 
they employed being reduced to the alternative of either changing 
their employment or of remaining idle, yet it seems to us that it 
must always be injurious ; and we believe that no country can 
accumulate capital, or much improve in the arts or comforts of 
life, if the whole of its rents are spent abroad. Such a result 
would be as probable as that a meadow which was constantly 
grazed and nevermanured, would continue to improve in fertility. 
In short, as absenteeism cannot always occasion a market abroad 
VOL. I.—NO. 2. 43 
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for all the industry which it has deprived of a market at home— 
and as, where it can, it substitutes a distant for a near customer, 
and slow, for quick returns of capital, it must necessarily be 
injurious to the wealth of a country, except in a few special cases. 

Dr. Cooper appropriates several chapters to the subject of mo- 
ney, banks, paper credit, balance of trade, and other commercial 
topics, which are, in general, treated according to the received 
doctrines of political economy. 

But from some of his remarks on banks, we entirely dissent : 
as for example, that the banking business should be left free 
and unshackled in this country, as it isin England. We think, 
on the contrary, that a few wholesome legislative restrictions are 
advantageous both to thé public, and to the solid substantial ca- 
pitalist, and can do harm to no one but the fraudulent or rash 
adventurer. If the legislatures of the states would always take 
the precaution to give charters to none but those who had a re- 
spectable capital in gold and silver, if they would be rigorous in 
enforcing cash payments, and would subject the state of their affairs 
to an annual examination, we should probably escape the mischief 
(of such frequent recurrence in Great Britain) arising from the 
failure of private banks; nor could these institutions easily, when 
so regulated, be multiplied beyond the wants of the community. 

Nor do we think it would be wise to prohibit the banks from 
issuing notes of less amount than twenty dollars. Although a 
silver dollar is more convenient than a bank note of the same 
amount, yet certainly ten silver dollars, perhaps even five, have 
not the same advantage over their paper representatives ; and if 
so, the prohibition would compel the public to purchase a costly 
article, when it could get a very cheap one, that is at the same 
time better. 

We imagine too, that Mr. Girard, or Mr. Biddle, would smile 
at the explanation which our author gives to his students of the 
operation and profits of banking. He says, p. 148: ‘‘ Suppose 
his (the banker’s) capital one hundred thousand pounds: it ought 
to produce him a profit of twelve thousand pounds a year. What 
amount of circulation at twelve and an half per cent. will produce 
this amount? About two hundred and sixty-six thousand pound 
{pounds;] ¢ewo capitals and three-fourths. But, 1 believe, that 
in a country accustomed to paper money, and where notes are 
cashed without seruple or delay, on presentation, and in peaceable 
and prosperous times, a banker may safely issue three or even 
Jour capitals, on the strength of one in his vaults; so that a capi- 
tal of twenty-five thousand pounds may bring interest on one hun- 
dred thousand pounds.”’ And in p. 150, he remarks, ‘I should 
doubt the propriety of a banker ever venturing to issue more 
than three capitals.”’ 

A very slight attention to the dividends which banks usually 
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make on their capital stock, would have taught Dr. Cooper bet- 
ter than this. They might have led him to suspect, that these 
institutions do not ordinarily issue paper to twice, much less, to 
three times the amount of their capitals; since, if they did, their 
profits, after making a liberal deduction for the charges of ma- 
nagement and losses, would be much larger than those the stock- 
holders actually receive. Our author seems to have adopted an 
error, which, somehow or other, has found its way into almost 
all our legislative bodies; as in granting charters to banks, they 
have, with a view of imposing a salutary restriction on their 
issues, limited those issues to three times the amount of their 
capital stock, though every man practically acquainted with the 
subject, knows that any bank would be compelled to stop pay- 
ment, in ordinary circumstances, long before this limit was 
reached. 

The error has probably arisen from a maxim of long standing, 
that a bank ought not generally to have in circulation more than 
three times as much paper as it has specie in its vaults. But this 
amount of specie, after the bank has begun its operations, must 
always be much less than its original stock; inasmuch as it can- 
not lend much of its paper without at the same time lending a 
part of its specie, according to the various wants an¢ humours of 
individuals; and if the notes they have issued, soon return to be 
exchanged for specie, they may have attained this proportion of 
three for one, according to the meaning of the rule, long before 
they have issued even ¢wice the amount of their capital. Thus, 
suppose the capital of a bank to be 100,000 dollars, and that in 
lending 150,000 dollars, it had parted with 75,000 dollars of its 
specie, either at the times the loans were made, or subsequently, 
by the return of its notes to be cashed. In that case, the bank 
would have 25,000 dollars remaining of its original stock of spe- 
cie, and 75,000 dollars of notes in circulation; that is, three 
times as much paper in circulation as it has specie in its vaults; 
although its issues amounted only to fifty per cent. more than its 
capital stock. We perceive several other inaccuracies, of less 
moment, and think upon the whole, that our author is more 
frequently incorrect in his remarks on banking, both as to rea- 
soning and facts, than in any other part of his book. 

In his chapter on labour and wages, Dr. Cooper compares the 
cost of rearing a slave, with his ordinary earnings in making 
cotton, for the purpose of showing that slave labour is dearer 
than that of a freeman. That this is the case, where both descrip- 
tions earn a bare subsistence, we have no doubt. But in this 
country, where the white labourer is in general so much more 
expensively fed and clothed than the slave, we rather question 
the fact. It certainly seems the interest of the slave to consume 
as much and to work as little as he can: yet, with all his tempta- 
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tions to do so, he in fact performs nearly as much work, and 
consumes far less than the free labourer. We are inclined to think 
that the chief disadvantages of domestic slavery, in an economi- 
eal view, are the idleness it produces, by making manual labour 
degrading, and the improvidence, extravagance and bad ma- 

ment, which are the natural consequences of that idleness— 
evils that are surely too great to need exaggeration. 

Without being accurately informed of the profits of slaves, in 
the state from which Dr. Cooper has drawn his estimate, we sus- 
pect he has underrated them. He seems to forget that slaves are 
not employed exclusively in cultivating articles for market, but 
that they also raise provisions enough both for their own and their 
master’s consumption. Besides, the market for cotton has been 
very fluctuating, and the average price which it has yielded the 
planter for the last ten years, exceeds the one assumed by our 
author. There are other and better arguments to resort to on this 
great subject. The one offered by Dr. Cooper is untenable. He 
may rest assured that whenever the day arrives, as come it must, 
when the cost of rearing a slave will exceed the value of his 
labour, the slave owner will not be slow to discover it, and will 
be as eager for emancipation then, as he is now opposed to it. 
But this day is yet distant in South Carolina, and it will not ar- 
rive until the wages of free labour are nearly reduced to a bare 
subsistence. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that those who are sincerely de- 
sirous of removing or mitigating this sore curse of our country, 
should suffer their zeal to betray them into weak arguments, or 
delusive calculations, either as to the extent of the evil, or the 
practicability of a remedy. Their errors may pass current 
awhile with those who think with them, but are sure to be de- 
tected by those whom it is most important to convince; and 
when once exposed, they produce a most discouraging effect on 
the well-wishers to their cause, and make the public suspicious 
of schemes that are really wise and feasible. 

There is no way in-which misrepresentation on this subject 
has been greater or more frequent, than in stating the compara- 
tive increase of the white and black population in the slave-hold- 
ing states. And these statements have been the more imposing, 
as they profess to be founded on the direct authority of the cen- 
sus, and on arithmetical certainty. Thus it has been gravely as- 
serted as the result of actual calculation, that ‘‘the gross popu- 
lation, black and white, increases much slower in the slave, than 
in the free states’’—that ‘‘the white population increases about 
twice as fast in the free states, or in those states in which there 
are few or no slaves, as in the slave states’”—and that the slaves 
increase much faster than the white population in a slave-holding 
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state.* But, it is well known, that, in making these comparisons, 
there are several circumstances to be taken into account, and 
that, as we have no accurate means of ascertaining these, our rea- 
sonings on the subject can lead us only to probabilities, rather 
than to positive certainty. The most important of these are— 

1. The migrations from Europe, which being chiefly to the 
states without slaves, swell the number of their white, and their 
gross, population, in any comparison with the slave-holding 
states. 

2. The emigrants from the slave-holding states to the states of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. These lessen the apparent increase 
of the white population, in the slave-holding states, either in 
comparing them with the free states, or in comparing their white 
population with their slaves, or black population, bond and free. 
If the legislatures of the three last mentioned states, may be con- 
sidered to afford just criteria of the origin of their constituents, 
one-third of their population has been drawn from the slave- 
holding states. 

3. Until the year 1808, slaves were imported from Africa into 
South Carolina and Georgia; and they, of course, have augment- 
ed the numbers of the coloured and slave population, when 
compared with the whites. ’ 

4. The acquisition of Louisiana, by the greater proportion of 
. slaves, compared with its white population, has had a similar 
effect. 

On the other hand, the number of emigrants from the free 
states, together with the small proportion of European emigrants 
to the slave-holding states, lessens the apparent increase of the 
population in the former; and the emancipations of slaves also 
lessen their apparent increase. 

It is not easy to make a correct estimate of these conflicting 
influences; but if we suppose, that what the free states have 
gained by emigration from Europe, together with what the 
slave-holding states have lost by the migration of their citi- 
zens to Ohio,. Indiana and Illinois, is equal to the population of 
these three states, (and they cannot be much short of it,) then 
in the comparative view of the increase in the free and the slave- 
holding states, it would be proper to omit them, as well as 
Louisiana and Missouri, which formed no part of the Union, 
until after the second census. 

Comparing, therefore, the ten states having few or no slaves, 
to wit, Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, with the nine slave-holding states of Maryland, 


* See Raymond’s Political Economy, Chapter on Slavery: in which the above 
propositions are erroneously deduced from the three first censuses. 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, the total increase of popu- 
lation, in the first, from 1790 to 1820, is 118 percent. ; while in 
the slave-holding states it is 123 per cent. 

The white population, during the same period, increased in 
the free states 121 per cent. ; and in the slave-holding states, 122 
per cent. 

The increase of slaves, in the last mentioned states, was, in the 
same period, but 110 per cent.; but of the whole black popula- 
tion, bond and free, 126 per cent. 

All of which facts are directly at variance with the proposi- 
tions before stated. 

The greater increase of the whole black population, than that 
of the whites, in the slave-holding states, is to be attributed to 
the slaves imported previous to the year 1808, and to the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, as is shown in the following table, by com- 
paring the rates of increase of the different classes, during three 
successive periods of ten years each. 

Increase from 1790 to 1800. From 1800 to 1810. From 1810 to 1820. 
Whites, 36 percent. - - 35 percent. - - 33 percent. 
Blacks, bond and free, - de - - - @ @ « + - 3 de. 


Slaves, - - - 835 doa - +--+ @ do. 
Free blacks, - - « 6 do - - - 25 do. 


The estimates in the preceding table are made on the whole 
population of the United States, but those made on the popula- 


tion of the slave-holding states afford the same consolatory evi- 
dence, that, although the black population had gained on the 
white, in the thirty years from 1790 to 1820, by reason of the two 
circumstances that have been mentioned, yet, in the ten years 
from 1810 to 1820, when the black population was left to its na- 
tural increase, the whites are found to have the greatest increase. 
Thus, the white population in all the slave-holding states, has, 
during that period, increased 33 per cent., while the whole black 
population has increased not quite 30 per cent. 

Although a few great results, as to the comparative increase of 
the different classes of our population, are rendered extremely 
ponnen's, notwithstanding the indeterminate influences that have 

n noticed, yet it were greatly to be wished that the census of 
the United States had furnished yet more certain data for esti- 
mating the natural increase, by taking an account of the married 
women and the number of marriages of the preceding year, as 
was done in the census taken in New-York in 1825. Until that 
be done, we shall continue to believe, from the evidence be- 
fore us, that there is no material difference in the natural increase 
of any class of our population, in any part of the country, with 
the exception of the free coloured population. If the superior 
healthiness of the Northern and Eastern states, over that part of 
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the Southern states which lies below tide water, favours the 
greater increase of the former, this advantage is probably coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that marriages are somewhat earlier in 
the South, both from the effect of climate, and the greater facili- 
ty of procuring the necessaries of life. And, although the slaves, 
having fewer moral and no prudential restraints, may be expect- 
ed to increase faster than the whites, yet, on this very account, 
the former are somewhat less prolific. Perhaps, too, a greater 
number die in infancy. We however, hazard all these conjec- 
tures with distrust, being well aware of their inherent uncer- 
tainty. On the subject of the free coloured population, there 
seems to be but one opinion—that having neither the incentives 
to labour, which operate on the white man or the slave, they 
are indolent, needy, improvident and immoral; and on these ac- 
counts, increase more slowly than either of the other two classes. 

There are some valuable population tables in Dr. Cooper’s 
book, which seem to be very correct, and which have aided us 
in making the preceding calculations. 

We intended to say a word or two on protecting duties, 
against which our author writes with great earnestness and force, 
but we have said so much on less hackneyed subjects, that we 
must be content with a reference to the work itself. 




























Art. Il.—AMERICAN DRAMA. 






The Father of an Only Child. A Comedy. By Wiiitam 
Dunap. 

Marmion. A Drama, in five acts. By J. N. Barxer, Esq. 

Superstition. A Tragedy. By the same. 







Ir might, perhaps, be a question with some, whether it be 

+ more indicative of a want of genius in the dramatic writers, or 
a want of taste in the readers, of these United States, that a large 
portion of the latter have, we believe, remained to this day igno- 
rant of the very existence of the former. To the frequenters of the 
theatre, it is known, that some such strange monsters did once, 
and perhaps do still inhabit this karren wilderness of literature, 
unless perchance they have been starved to death, or become 
extinct like the mammoth and various other animals, whose re- 
mains sometimes rise up in judgment against them. But toa vast 
proportion of our readers, they are as if they had never been— 
not forgotten, for that would be something—but never known. 

For this reason, it will no doubt surprise the reader, to learn 
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that we have actually in our possession, nearly sixty American | 
dramas, consisting of tragedies, comedies, operas, serious and | 
comic, melo-dramas and farces, besides others that baffle all our | 


attempts at ‘‘codification.”” These last cannot be called by any 
name, Christian or Pagan, with which we are acquainted, and, like 
certain equivocal substances, which belong neither to the animal 
nor vegetable kingdom, must be left to be defined, when they 
shall become sufficiently numerous to merit the distinction. 

To those who have had occasion to observe, and to regret the 
prevalence of a certain colonial spirit, which equally affects our 
legal and literary tribunals, and, by a natural consequence, the 
pata of the public, it will probably occtr, that this total 
oblivion of our dramatic productions, is entirely owing to the 


accident of their not being worth remembering, or even meriting | - 


a passing notice. A perusal of the plays in our possession, has, 


however, satisfied us, that this is not altogether the fact. Unless 4 


we are greatly mistaken, there are some among them, not entirely 
unworthy of being read, and which, if represented on our stage, 
with the advantage of good scenery and good acting, would, or 
at least ought to be successful. They are, we really think, to say 
the least of them, quite equal to the productions of the present 
race of London playwrights, which are regularly brought out at 


our theatres, and to which the certificate of having been perform- |” 


ed a hundred nights, with unbounded applause, gives all the 
efficacy of a quack medicine. 

Before, however, we proceed to notice some of these domes- 
tic wonders more particularly, it may, perhaps, be no uninterest- 





ing or useless task to glance at a few of the leading causes which | 


have brought about that decline in the dignity and usefulness of || 


the stage, which is now acknowledged on all hands to be noto- 
rious in England, and as an almost inevitable consequence in this 
country. For ourselves, we cannot but lament it most deeply, as 
one of those indications that point with unerring finger to the 
absence of that wholesome, manly and vigorous taste, which may 
be said always to mark the bést periods in the history of every 


civilized country. Notwithstanding all that has been said and © 
written, since the days of Jeremy Collier, we cannot but bear | 
in our heads as well as our hearts, a love and respect for an art, © 
which, in its purity, administers so delightfully to our taste as © 
well as to our best feelings. Of all popular amusements ever de- ~ 
vised, dramatic exhibitions are, when properly conducted, the © 
most elegant and instructive. They address themselves both to | 


the understanding and the senses, and carry with them the force 
of precept and example. In witnessing them, we are excited by 
the passions of others instead of our own, as is the case in the 
real transactions of life; and that stimulus, which may be pro- 
nounced to be one of the actual wants of our nature, is thus af- 
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forded to us, without any of the evil consequences resulting from 
an indulgence of the passions in our own proper persons. 

It is by this mode of giving play and excitement to the mind, 
by mimic representations, that the force of the operations of the 

ions in real life is unquestionably tempered and restrained; 
and hence it has always been held with justice, that the stage, 
in its legitimate and proper state, is a most powerful agent in 
humanizing and refining mankind. It operates also in other ways 
in bringing about this salutary result. It allures the people from 
an attendance upon barbarous and brutifying spectacles—from 
brawls, boxing-matches, and bull-baitings;—it accustoms them, 
in a certain degree, to intellectual enjoyments and rational re- 
creations; and substitutes innocent amusement, if not actual in- 
struction, in the place of those which afford neither one nor the 
other. A theatre, where the price of admittance is within the 
means of the ordinary classes of people, is a substitute, and a 
most salutary one, for tavern brawls and low debauchery. Those 
whose faculties are too obtuse to relish or comprehend the in- 
trinsic excellence of a plot, the lofty morality or classic ease of 
the dialogue, are still instructed and amused through the medium 
of their eyes, and actually see before them examples to imitate 
or avoid. If it be said, that these examples are too far removed 
from the ordinary sphere of those who witness them, to be of 
any use, still it may be replied, that chastity, fortitude, patriot- 
ism, and magnanimity, are virtues of all classes of mankind, 
and that all can feel and comprehend them, though they may be 
exercised in circumstances and situations in which they never ex- 
pect to be placed. That the Drama may be, has been, and ac- 
tually now is, in some degree diverted from its proper and most 
important purposes, will hardly be denied by those who have 
the misfortune to like a good play; and though it cannot exactly 
be said of the infirmities of intellect, as it is of the maladies of 
the body, that when once the causes are known they are half 
eured; still it is certain, that a knowledge of the source of a de- 
fect, is indispensable to the finding of an adequate remedy. For 
pe reason, the ensuing remarks may not be entirely without 
utility. 

It is generally, we believe, considered a sufficient apology in 
behalf of the persons who preside over this most delightful of 
all intellectual banquets, that the degradation of the stage origi- 
nated in the necessity of administering to a taste already vitiated. 
The public must be pleased, that the manager may live. If the 
people require the attractions of a menagerie and a puppet-show 
combined, and will relish nothing living, but horses, dogs, 
dromedaries, and elephants, prancing in the midst of pasteboard 
pageantry, conflagrations, bombardments, springing of mines, 
blowing up of castles, and such like accumulations of awful 
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with what is bad. The example descends to those in the next | 
degree below, until finally all will partake of its influence; and 
even the gods in the gallery will be ashamed not to be pleased | 
with what they see applauded by their masters and mistresses in 

the pit and boxes. 

We are therefore of opinion, that no small .portion of this 
bad taste which we deplore, in relation to the stage, may be 
fairly laid to the charge of the managers, who, if we mistake 
not, have been at least accomplices in producing that very state 


-ef things which they now offer as an apology for persevering in 
¢ 


182 
nursery horrors, it is alleged that there is no help for it. This the 
taste must be gratified, like the appetites of other animals that viti 
chance to prefer raw meat, and offals, to the highest delicacies of us | 
the table. This may be true to a certain extent; but we are, not- wo 
withstanding, satisfied in our own judgment, that it is very ma- but 
terially in the power of the managers of theatres, to give a bet- hin 
ter direction to the public taste; and that it would eventually ' 
lead to the most profitable results, were they to take equal pains of 
and incur equal expense, to cater for a good taste, that they do hor 
to pamper a bad one. no! 

We are quite sure, that a theatre, devoted to the exhibition of da’ 
none but legitimate dramas, in the hands of competent actors, ble 
would prove permanently attractive; rally around it almost all the so 
more enlightened portions of society, and, by a natural conse- th 
quence, all the inferior classes; and finally prove far more profit- ha 
able to the manager than one devoted to expensive spectacles, gr 
one of which it costs more to get up than a dozen first-rate trage- im 
dies and comedies. If one-half of the sums laid out on paste- fo! 
board, tinsel, and trumpery, were offered as a premium for good pa 
actors, a first-rate company might be collected, permanently, and el: 
fully adequate to give effect to the finest efforts of the dramatist. ca 
There would then be no necessity to depend upon perpetual no- m 
velty, which supplies the place of good acting; and perpetual tic 
shows substituted for the beautiful creations of genius. p! 

It is not attempted to be denied, that a large portion of the ag 
attendants on the theatres, and on whom they are in a considera Ww 
ble degree dependent for its support, are of that order of people 
which, however worthy in other respects, is not distinguished b 
either for a correct taste, or a well disciplined judgment, as to h 
authors or actors. But still, there is always in every civilized i 
country, a sufficient number of persons better educated, and of a g 
more refined taste, to give the tone to the others. Those who a 
cannot feel like them, or comprehend and relish the same beau- s 6 (Ct 
ties, in literature and the arts, are at first ashamed to dissent f 
from their decisions, and at length partake in the enjoyment of | | ‘ 
the same beauties with an equal relish; since it is only necessary f 
to become a little accustomed to what is good, to be disgusted ( 
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the same course by which it was brought about. After having 
vitiated the public taste for more delicate viands, by affording 
us nothing better, they make this an excuse for offering us still 
worse; like the bumpkin, who having fed his ass upon nothing 
but husks for a long while, took occasion afterwards to reproach 
him with his indifference to corn. 

There certainly was a time, when a sterling play, in the hands 
of sterling actors, was a sufficient attraction to ensure a good 
house. The public neither required the excitement of wild beasts, 
nor the allurements of pasteboard mimicry of what nature every 
day presented to view, in all the attractions of her own inimita- 
ble grace and beauty. Can it be pretended that it would not be 
so now, if the same motives were held out to the public? It is 
the boast of the present age, that within the very period that 
has been marked by the decay of the stage, mankind have made 
greater advances in the general diffusion of knowledge, and an 
improvement in taste, than during any similar portion of time, 
for many generations past. No one, it is presumed, will be dis- 
posed to deny, that this improvement in almost every thing 
else, would, if not counteracted by some cause peculiarly appli- 
cable to this art, have been accompanied by a similar advance- 
ment of theatrical taste, and consequently in theatrical exhibi- 
tions, if not theatrical productions. That such ‘‘ counteracting 
principles,’”’ as Mr. Owen calls them, have operated peculiarly 
against the stage, is therefore, we think, undeniable. It may be 
worth while to advert to some of the most powerful of these. 

The perpetual exhibition of shows, possessing no other merit 
but that of imitating or rather caricaturing nature most vilely, 
has by degrees rendered the more refined classes of society quite 
indifferent to the stage, which has of consequence fallen, in a 
great measure, into the occupation of those who relish ‘¢ Tom 
and Jerry”’ better than Shakspeare or Sheridan. The fashiona- 
ble people have, for this reason, decided the theatre to be un- 
fashionable; and, one and all, prefer eating ice-cream and pickled 
oysters, at parties, to visiting a place which is not only not 
fashionable, but where there is neither ice-cream nor pickled 
oysters. One of the first results of this abandonment or indiffer- 
ence to the stage, is the deterioration of both plays and actors. 
There is no use in writing a good play to please people who have 
neither taste nor capacity to admire it; and no occasion for first- 
rate actors, to please an audience whose keenest relish is for dogs, 
horses, and opera dancers. 

The standard plays of a better era will, therefore, remain 
without any reinforcement from the contributions of later bards; 


and if any attempt is occasionally made by a manager to bring 


forward a legitimate drama, for the purpose of exhibiting a star, 
it is taken from a class of productions, excellent indeed, but so 
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destitute of novelty as to be almost indifferent. We have seen it 
80 often, that its very beauties have become stale, and we are 
fain to follow the universal instinet, which prefers indifferent 
novelty to worn-out excellence. For this reason it is, that a suc- 
cession of new plays of merit is indispensable to maintain the 
stage upon a proper basis. We ourselves are free to confess, that 
we have so often witnessed the performance of Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, and Venice Preserved, as to require the concomi- 
tants of new actors and new acting to give them a proper relish. 
But the divinity of Genius is too often a golden calf, set up in 
the intellectual deserts of fashionable saloons. The expectation 
of rewards from those who have the means of rewarding, and 
the hope of being praised and admired by those whose notice is 
the height of our ambition, are often the indispensable stimulants 
by which the morbid sensibilities, and proud indolence of bards, 
are quickened and inflamed into action. That effort of inspira- 
tion, so necessary to all poetical excellence, and which com- 
municates such a glow to every thought, and such a rich redun- 
dancy of ideas, is very often but the wish and the hope of being 
admired by the world. An indifference to any one species of 
literature, with a decided preference for another, on the part of 
the public, is the almost certain precursor of decay in the one, 
and improvement in the other. Hence it has happened, that the 
talent which, under different circumstances, would have deve- 
loped itself in dramatic excellence, has, of late, expended itself 
in novels; simply because all the world reads novels, and but a 
very small portion of it goes to the theatre. 

Another reason, probably, why so few writers attempt the 
stage of late, is the utter hopelessness of seeing justice done to 
their productions by the actors. Large as are our modern thea- 
tres, they can accommodate but one good performer at a time. 
The world was not big enough for ‘Alexander; and the mimic 
world of the stage is not sufficiently capacious for the strut of 
more than one mimic hero. Only one sun can blaze in the hea- 
vens; and but one séar, of all the galaxy of stars, can display its 
nightly glories, and twinkle us blind, at the theatres. If it 
should, therefore, unfortunately happen, that the author has de- 
veloped more than one character in his piece, which requires 
something beyond the ordinary talent of a candle-snuffer to per- 
sonate, it will almost inevitably happen that the piece is con- 
demned, The really good actors belonging to the company, are 
kept in reserve, while the sfar is exhibiting its splendours; or 
if brought forward at all, are condemned to toil through their 
parts neglected and unapplauded, while the course of the star, 
however wayward and eccentric, is hailed with shouts of admi- 
ration. In such situations, actors have no motive for exertion, 
and consequently no exertions will be made, Hence it has be- 
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come supremely important for a dramatic writer to have but 
one real character in his piece. The rest must be walking ladies 
and gentlemen, mere necessary implements, or speaking auto- 
mata, to afford the catch-word, and answer as foils to set off 
the glories of the star. 

These stars, or as they may justly be denominated, malignant 
planets of the stage, it will be noticed, are generally very con- 
fined in their excellence. They are, for the most part, incapable 
of performing more than half a dozen characters, with any ex- 
traordinary degree of talent; after which they shoot to some 
other sphere, and coruscate there awhile, until their lustre is ex- 
tinguished. If, therefore, an author wishes to produce a success- 
ful piece, he must devote it exclusively to the bringing out and 
exhibiting the peculiar excellencies of the star. If the illustrious 
itinerant Roscius excels in starts, shrugs, and grimaces, the author 
must devote his talents to the production of opportunities for the 
unceasing display of this prominent excellence. If Roscius is 
great at the single rapier, he must be kept fighting his way 
through the whole dramatis persone. If he is great at enacting 
the beast, let him be drunk the whole evening. If inimitable at 
cold sarcasm, our author must be most bitterly sarcastic. If digni- 
fied hauteur be his forte, the play must be stiff as buckram. If his 
voice happens to be peculiarly loud and sonorous, our author must 
give him scope and occasion, and ‘restrain and aggravate”’ his 
muse, till she roars throughout like honest Nic Bottom’slion: if, 
on the contrary, it is especially touching, your play must dissolve 
in perpetual dews of lachrymal tenderness. In short, the piece 
must accommodate itself to the actor, not the actor to the piece: 
and the genius of the author becomes the mere slave of the pe- 
culiarities, perhaps the very defects, of the performer. This is 
assuredly reversing the natural order. The genius that creates, 
ought to take precedence of the genius which merely exhibits 
beauties. 

The custom of starring, as it is now technically called, is, 
without doubt, highly injurious to the best interests of the stage, 
the public, and even the managers. From having been at first 
the privilege only of such as stood decidedly at the head of their 
profession, and who merely took advantage of the temporary 
closing of the theatre to which they were attached, to make a 
summer excursion through the provincial towns, it has become 
the ordinary privilege of every actor who can attempt one or 
two of Shakspeare’s heroes. They come upon us from all points 
of the compass—glimmering for a few moments—attracting 
perhaps one or two full houses, and staying till the imposture is 
detected; and then pass on to delude some other simple commu- 

nity, which naturally believes they must be great performers, 
because they trayel from place to place, and make such a figure 
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in the play-bills, where their names are always put in t capi- 
tals. It is sufficient if these impostors deceive for one night only, 
and attract a single full house. The spoil of public credulity is 
shared between the actor and the manager. He passes on; another 
and another succeeds, and thus the public is kept alive by the 
excitement of perpetual expectation and perpetual disappoint- 
ment. Yet, still— 


** Hope travels on, nor quits us when we die.” 


Really, and seriously, it is quite provoking, to witness the 
exhibition of not a few of these starring men antes who, if 
the truth must be told, are, for the most part, utterly inadequate 
to sustain the ordinary characters of a respectable drama, with 
any tolerable degree of, propriety. We are informed, it has be- 
come almost impossible to engage the permanent ‘services of a 
tolerable actor, even by the most liberal offers. By the preva- 
lence of this absurd vanity on the part of the actors, and the 
equally absurd credulity of the public, our theatres are deprived 
of any permanent attractions other than those of gorgeous spec- 
tacles, prodigious dancers, and prodigious wild beasts. It is be- 
neath the dignity of the theatrical stars to shine in constellations; 
and the lovers of the true drama, are, consequently, condemned 
to behold a noble production of genius marred and murdered by 
negligent or incapable actors, who, if they were ever so capa- 
ble, have no heart to exert themselves, from a consciousness that 
their best efforts will receive little attention from an audience so 
accustomed to the glories of the s¢ars, that taper luminaries of- 
fer no attraction. The best, if not the only remedy for this evil, 
would be for the managers to enter into an association not to en- 
gage any performers but those unquestionably at the head of the 
profession, for less than a season. This mode would secure to the 
principal cities of the United States, the services of respectable 
actors, since it is in these alone that the public patronage is suf- 
ficient for a permanent support, which will remunerate the mana- 
gers for the expense of retaining a good company. By being 
thus stationary for a certain period, and to a certain degree de- 
pendent on the support of a single community, every actor would 
then feel the necessity of exertion and improvement, to supply 
the place of mere novelty, and those who were capable of it 
would improve accordingly. On the contrary, under the present 
system of starring, a performer goes from place to — af- 
fording no opportunity for a comparison of one effort with 
another, careless of improvement from a consciousness that no- 
velty and puffing will afford all that is necessary to a temporary 
success; and that he will be gone before the audience has had 
time to study his defects. Every other part of the theatre is im- 
poverished to pamper the illustrious itinerant—the orchestra is a 
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desert—the stationary performers are put upon the shortest pos- 
sible allowance—poor /ohn is stript of his livery—and the very 
play-bills are stinted in their customary allowance of paper. All 
this is to enable the manager to conciliate the benign influence 
of a star; fill his house some half dozen nights, and make it a 
desert for the rest of the season. We ourselves have seen the rats 
playing about the pit of one of our theatres, which, only the 
night before, was thronged by hundreds of spectators, attracted 
thither by one of these theatrical s/ars. 

There are many other causes which have, without doubt, co- 
operated with the preceding, to bring down the stage to its pre- 
sent dead level of degradation. Our limits will not permit us to 
enumerate them; and having thus far confined ourselves to those 
which equally apply to this country and England, we will now 
revert to such as peculiarly belong to the former. 

The want of a National Drama, is the first thing that strikes us 
in this inquiry. By a national drama, we mean, not merely a 
class of dramatic productions written by Americans, but one 
appealing directly to the national feelings; founded upon domes- 
tic incidents—illustrating or satirizing domestic manners—and, 
above all, displaying a generous chivalry in the maintenance and 
vindication of those great and illustrious peculiarities of situation 
and character, by which we are distinguished from all other na- 
tions. We do not hesitate to say, that next to the interests of 
eternal truth, there is no object more worthy the exercise of the 
highest attributes of the mind, than that of administering to the 
just pride of national character, inspiring a feeling for the na- 
tional glory, and inculeating a love of country. It is this which 
we would call a national literature; and, unless we greatly err, 
it is these characteristics which must, eventually, constitute the 
principal materials of one. We have no peculiar language to 
ereate an identity of our own; and it must, in a great measure, 
be in its apt and peculiar application to ourselves, our situation, 
character, government and institutions, that our literature would 
seem destined to become national. 

We do not wish to be understood as making an appeal to the 
national feeling, an indispensable requisite in all American pro- 
ductions; but we do mean to say, that such appeals, when intro- 
duced with genuine sentiment and without affectation, are pro- 
per and praiseworthy. They are equally advantageous to the 
author and his readers. They give to the productions of the for- 
mer, all that peculiar and decisive interest, derived from an as- 
sociation of the efforts of the mind, with manners, incidents, 
and local affections; and they instil into the latter a more pow- 
erful feeling of patriotism. Every man contemplates his coun- 
try with a greater degree of affection and pride, when he sees its 
happiness, virtues, or glories, commemorated by genius in a 
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manner, which evinces that he who thus celebrates them, is him- 
self worthy of admiration. There are so few writers of powerful 
creative imagination, that it savours of a base desertion, to with- 
draw their genius from the service of their country, and devote 
those powers which were bestowed by Providence for higher 
purposes, to themes and exploits having no connexion with her 
situation or history. The best and most permanent foundation 
for fame, is our native soil; and a man who is admired or be- 
loved by his own countrymen, may almost dispense with the 
praises of the rest of the world. 

There are two points essential to the existenve and growth of 
this patriotic spirit of literature. The one is a proper degree of 
susceptibility on the part of the nation; the other, sufficient power 
in a writer to ap to it, successfully. It would be a hopeless 
attempt to appeal to a common feeling which had no existence, 
on the one hand; and on the other, the feeling would remain la- 
tent, if there were no one to make the appeal. For many years 
subsequent to the establishment of our independence, an Ame- 
rican writer laboured under the worst species of discouragement 
to an aspiring mind. There were comparatively but few general 
readers, and those were so accustomed to the productions of the 
mother country, that they viewed the appearance of an Ameri- 
ean work pretty much in the light a Parisian coterie would the 
intrusion of a half-civilized Indian. A gentleman of that day 
would as soon have thought of wearing a homespun coat, as of 
reading a book of home manufacture. The sense of inferiority 
in consequence kept down and discouraged the restless aspirations 
of actual or imagined genius; and if by chance, a daring adven- 
turer desperately invaded these barren regions of Parnassus, it 
was in the disguise of a foreigner, or behind the leaden shield of 
abject imitation. He dared not attempt originality, for fear of 
being stigmatized as a barbarian; or select a purely native sub- 
ject, lest he should be laughed at by those who presided over the 
public taste, as a dabbler in ‘‘Indian poetry,”’—the favourite 
phrase of the day. 

But times have changed, and are daily changing for the better. 
Abroad, the public curiosity is excited towards the new world; 
and at home, there is a growing taste for historical truths, and 
romantic fictions, connected or associated with the progress of this 
nation. The public mind and taste have been, and now are, in 
a state to encourage and reward the successful efforts of genius 
employed on domestic subjects; and although it must be confess- 
ed, that some considerable leaven of the old colonial vassalage 
still remains, to embarrass and discourage, yet still, it may be 
fairly asserted, that no native writer can now justly plead the 
fact of the discouragements to which we have just alluded, in 
extenuation of his indolence, or in explanation of his ill success. 
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By a proper choice of his subjects, and a tolerably happy mode 
of a he may reasonably calculate upon a moderate 
success. We do not say, that he will actually add another to the 
wonders peculiar to the present times; to wit, rich authors—but 
he will bid fair to escape oblivion and a jail. We cannot offer a 
more apt and honourable example of the success attending such 
a course as we recommend, than that of Mr. Cooper, the author 
of the Pioneers; and other works, whose various and acknow- 
ledged excellence has received a peculiar and happy aid from the 
nature of the subjects, which appeal directly to our early asso- 
ciations, local impressions, and sectional feelings. He displayed 
the same talent in his novel of “ Preeaution;”’ but falling into 
the error of laying the venue, as the lawyers say, in the wrong 
place, his first work fell into oblivion, and was only brought to 
light again by its connexion with the author of the Spy, and the 
Pioneers. ~ 

The remarks we made in relation generally to American lite- 
rature, may, we think, be specially applied to the drama, which 


appeals most strongly to popular feelings. Were it not for the 


obstacles and discouragements we have previously noticed, among 
which are conspicuous, a want of taste in the audience, and a 
want of proper management in the conductors of theatres, we 
think there is little doubt that successful efforts could and would 
be made, in this branch of literature. This land is full of mate- 
rials—such as novelty of incident, character, and situation. Like 
the forests of our country which have never been cut down, 
those materials remain unemployed and unexhausted—fresh and 
novel, with all the bold features of primeval strength and vigour. 
It only requires a brave, original.intellect, to convert them into 
the materials of excellence. It has been often imagined as one of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of a national drama, that 
we lack variety in our national character. No idea, we think, 
can possibly be more erroneous than this, There is, probably, no 
eountry in the world, which afiords more numerous and distinct 
characters than the United States. Our cities are full of bipeds 
from every quarter of the old world, bringing with them all 
their peculiarities, to be exhibited in a new sphere. From the 
city on the sea-side, to the frontier settler—from him to the 
white hunter, more than half savage—to the savage himself— 
there are continual gradations in the characters and situation of 
mankind; and every state in the Union is a little world by itself, 
exhibiting almost the same degrees of difference that we observe 
in the English, the Scotch, and the Irish. Their manners, habits, 
oeeupations, prejudices, and opinions, are equally various and 
dissimilar. For these reasons, we believe that there is no want 
of sufficient varieties of character in the United States, to afford. 
ample materials for a diversified drama. We rather fear the ob- 
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stacle has hitherto arisen from the habit of imitation we have 
noticed. The author perhaps did not catch any original charac- 
ters, because he did not think of looking for them; and com- 
plained in consequence of the scarcity of what he never took 
the pains to find. But even conceding, for one moment only, 
that complaints of a want of variety of character are just; still no 
one will deny, that there is an abundant field for novelty of 
situation; and novelty of situation is the best possible substitute 
for novelty of character, if it does not in reality create it. 

The American dramatic productions which we have been able 
to collect, are many of them, indeed, founded on incidents con- 
nected with our past history; but, with few exceptions, they 
want certain characteristics of locality, as the mineralogists say, 
and are not properly naturalized. In some of the serious pieces, 
there is the same lofty, ape measured and sonorous dialogue, 
which constitutes what is called a cold tragedy, arid betokens the 
bad taste of the author, if not his utter incapacity to feel a pas- 
sion, or communicate it to his readers. Take for instance the fol- 
lowing passa from an anonymous American play, called 
‘*¢ Xerxes the Great, or the Battle of Thermopyle:’’— 

** Blow, blow, ye auspicious gales, from Persia’s coast, 
Fraught with the spicy odours of our groves; 

Swell with thy fragrant breath the hero’s sails 
Triumphant bounding o’er the ocean waves, 

And thou, old Ocean, to thy inmost caves 

Chain the rebellious billows of the deep, 

Whose rage audacious to the ethereal vault 

Pxalts their curling tops, to quench the stars, 


While through thy dread dominion Xerxes bears 
The sword of victory and the plume of war. 


. * * * < * * - 


The crowded field shows like the assembled world; 
The shining squadrons glittering in the sun, 

Blaze with his beams, and counterfeit his splendour. 
A power more potent never moved in arms, 

Or led in wrath the embattled ranks of war. . 
Kings vie with kings, and princes each with other; 
The ancient and the young, the raw recruit, 

The veteran of various nations, drawn from utmost Asia, 
All emulous to win the fadeless garland 

Of immortal fame,—swell the proud host, 

And burn for deeds of glory.” 


This is what your players like in a It is a kind of verse, 
which, proceeding in one even unbroken tenor, may be declaim- 


ed with tolerable accuracy, by any man whose lungs are not 
much affected. The words are lofty, sonorous, and imposing. 
But there is nothing striking, touching, or impassioned in the 
ideas or language; and the reader who yawns over a play of this 
sort, is apt to wonder what makes him so weary, until he finds 
out that the whole is a mass of words tolerably well arranged. 
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It is nothing but cold declamation, touching the ear, but missing 


the heart. 

These passages may be contrasted with the following extracts 
from another anonymous play, “written by a Young Gentle-' 
man,” called “ Alfred the Great.”’ Our young republican dra-. 
matists, it would seem, love high sounding names. They seem 
to think it would be highly indecorous to put such lofty decla- 
mation in the mouths of ordinary people, and we perfectly agree 
with them. None but emperors, kings, potentates and princes, 
should be permitted to indulge in fustian and bombast. 


Enter Ivan, wildly. 


Thorilda, What mean these horrid looks? 
Speak, Oh! my brother! 
fvar. V’ve seen a sight! 
Such shadowy forms and things unknown, 
And past conception, that my swimming eyes 
Seem chain’d to serpents; through my F se brain, 
They to and fro glide on—all fire and slime, 
And ghastly scales—Are ye my sisters true? 
My real sisters’—~Yes, [ know you now. 
e hell-hag—where is she? 1 see her not! 
Ah! is she gone? 
* * * * * * * ~ * 
Ivar. 1 saw a ghost! 
Regina. A ghost! 
Ivar. Yes; and in the ghost beheld 
The man I murder’d! 
Regina. Heavens! 
Ivar. She bade the ghost forthwith to lead me 
From her dwelling. Swift, she cried, 
And sank back in her coffin—which again, 
Through the expanding earth—a horrid chasm! 
Descended slowly. The ghost I followed 
Through windings many, fearing at each step 
Sudden destruction. At length we came 
Into Heaven’s daylight. I turn’d to thank my guide: 
ed can ap d! No mouth of yawning cavern! 
Both were gone!” 
Here we have the opposite faults of short, broken sentences, full 
of abruptness, and without harmony. Such blank verse is only 
admissible where the speaker is operated upon by the force of 
strong passion suddenly excited. But there is still another kind 
of tragic language, which derives its claim to blank verse, solely 
from being printed as such. The following extracts from “The 
Wreck of Honour, a Tragedy, by Lemuel Sawyer,” will exem- 
plify our meaning: — : 
“ Exvinnosa seated—melancholy—rises, and comes forward. 
Elwinrosa. Ah cruel Love! how well hast thou repaid me, 
In scalding tears and penrtreneng, sighs, the 
Scorn I show’d you? I own myself conquer’d 
By resistless arm, and bow myself 
Most lowly to receive my chains. St. Pierre! 
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Thy virtue deserves a better fate, but 
I’m not mistress of my own. Thus am I 

Torn in two by love and duty. t the 

First, too potent, pulls me from the last. Seas 
Of tears could not wash away my guilt, nor 
Dumain’s dear image from my hollow heart. 
Lawless Love usurps the sacred throne, and 

I, too weak, lack power and will to expel him.” 


A love scene betwixt Elvinrosa, the wife, and Dumain, the 
friend of St. Pierre:— 


** Dumain. Here let me lie, and die 
In the lightning, or live in the sunshine of 
Your heavenly face. 
Elvinrosa. Pray, rise, as you have in my affections; 
It will not do for you to be found thus, 
I yield me unconditionally! ; 
Dumain. Oh! the heart-cheering sounds! say 


That again!” 

We now come-to another peculiarity of style by which not a 
few of the productions before us are distinguished. It may be 
characterised as the melo-dramatic style; and its chief excellence 
consists in a total departure from nature and probability. The 
first example we shall give, is from ‘‘a Grand Melo-Drama,”’ 
called ‘‘ The Mountain Torrent,’ a very ominous name indeed. 


“ Trevasi. Overtaken by the storm, I was benighted in the forest; I wandered, 
my train scattered, and myself fainting with toil: led by answers to my calls for 
help, I gained the mountain torrent, where my life was assailed by some unknown 
foe; exhausted by fatigue, I was becoming an easy conquest. His dagger gleam- 
ed on my heart, and death seemed ready to clasp me in his cold embrace,” &c. 


Does it never occur to a particular class of dramatic writers, 
that people ought sometimes to talk common sense, even in a 
melo-drama? The preceding is in the true narrative style. Here 
follows your real passionate thunder and lightning vein:— 


** Aranza, Villain! I too am at last resolved! I will not sacrifice my daughter! 
Scared at the horn, the timid stag flies; but when hard pressed, at bay, he defies 
the pursuers. I’m old, my life’s of littke moment—but my daughter, yet a weep- 
ing bud, though drooping now beneath the storm, when the clouds disperse, 
and the sunbeams play, she will revive! But, oh! the withered flower can ne’er 
revive again! Once stricken by the témpest, oh! its beauty and its strength are 
gone for ever. But thou! fear thee, villain! tremble at the vengeance that 
awaits thee! How wilt thou look on death? How meet the hour that joyful I 
embrace? Horrors will burtle round thy death-bed! Hell will mock thy cries! 
Demons will laugh to see thy pain, and at every cry for mercy, a voice like mine 
shall shriek in thy ear, ‘Murderer! no mercy didst thou give—no mercy shalt 


thou receive!’ ” 

The reader is requested to bear in mind, that this speech is 
delivered by a man who is expecting to be hanged every minute, 
and make proper allowance for a person in his situation, who can 
hardly be expected to be at leisure to study the arrangement of 
his ideas. A reprieve, however, arrives, and the oppressor takes 
the place of this figurative old gentleman. The former then has 
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his turn to make a last dying speech, which he does in the fol- 
lowing terms, at beholding the lady of his love ‘ gradually sink’’ 
into the arms of his rival:— 

‘‘ Tyevasi. Oh! what a sight! Eternal lightnings blast them! My throat is 
choked with curses; but I cannot vent them! Welcome darkness, there I 
can breathe my hate. I go, aye, to the scaffold. Would that thy blood went 
with me, it would light my tomb. My latest breath shall curse thee, D’Aranza.” 

If it were not for the thunder and lightning, and those happy 
figures of rhetoric called cursing and swearing, we know not 
what would become of some of our modern dramatists, who 
seem to be of opinion, that a man can no more be a good writer ° 
of plays than a good navigator of ships, without a great at 
swearing. But it will be seen anon, that the Baron Trevasi is 
nobody, when compared with another swearing gentleman, call- 
ed Demetrius, in another drama, by the same author. It is called 
Odofriede, or the Outcast, and is modelled after the worst speci- 
mens of the high German school. We consider it a great curi- 
osity in its way, and shall give a short sketch of the plot before 
we proceed to the extracts. | 

Odofriede is deformed and poor—a sort of Richard the Third 
in low life. He makes himself over in the old way to the fiends, 
and is gifted with wealth, beauty, and the power of attaining all 
his wishes. He turns out a sad miscreant, worse than Doctor 
Faust—seduces the affections of women, and then deserts them, 
without rhyme or reason—triumphs over those he has ruined— 
climbs a high mountain in Switzerland, there dies—and, so far as 
we can understand, is eaten by vultures. The reader will perceive, 
that the story is similar to Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Deformed Trans- 
formed.’? Whieh was first written we have not taken the trouble 
to inquire, as both claim a common origin in some German le- 
gend. It is proof of a want of genius to borrow from others; and 
of a want of taste to borrow bad models. A writer who is driven 
to such unnatural and barbarous situations as those above inti- 
mated, to exalt his imagination and produce effect, must, we 
think, be either deficient in taste or invention. Such tales may 
do to keep the nursery in order, but, in our opinion, they are 
umworthy the exercise or the admiration of a mature and culti- 
vated intellect. There is something exceedingly imposing in many 
of the passages of the drama under consideration, and it is not 
until they are analyzed, we discover them to be a mere composi- 
tion of glittering incongruities, confused metaphors, and pomp- 
ous nothingness, There are, however, here and there, exceptions 
almost irreconcilable with the great mass, did we not know the 
near proximity of madness and inspiration. One of the excep- 
tions is now before us. The Fiend, after tempting Odofriede in 
vain to her purposes, thus threatens him:— 
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‘¢ Parewell! farewell! ’ 

Sink, die, rot, e’en in at weeds 

That ruthless pove thee; 

With all the shame t ¥ aa have stain’d thee with, 
Festering thy brain with maniac 

And when the grasp p of death is creeping coldly 
O’er thy spent form, and round thy freezing heart 
The strings do ay fed icicles, 

No voice of hope bid thy parting soul, 


ne Terrible shapes, and 
errible ly Vv 

Shall chatter round thee. aia rene 
No friendly hand shall thee out a grave; 
No tongue of melody shall make thy requiem; 
But thy unburied corse shall lie, all ering 
In the spot where death hath struck it. 
The gaupt wolf shall lap thy blood; 
The carrion kites shall peck thy dead eyes out; 
And the star-eyed panther with hungry jaws, 
‘Thy mouldering, unearth’d body— 

Baty pe thy wicker'd ribs, ra gusts of wind 
Shall until thy clattering bones do sing, 
The sad, sad, tongueless music of the grave.” 


The following is, also, unless we deceive ourselves, a striking 
paseage:— 


‘© Time will have power 
To change the raven plumage of thy hair, 
Unto the whiteness of the feathery spray, 
That crowns the storm-swept billow. 
Yea! time will have the power to freeze the joyous 
Current of the blood that paints the youthful cheek 
With crimson, arid change it to the wan and pallid visage 
Of despair. It will plough deeper still, 
The furrows of the brow that hopeless love 
Has traced out there. 
Yes! time will have the power 
To wear away the liquid lustre of the eye 
In wail and wo, and the stern faith of weeping banishment, 
Until their ed balls, fix’d in the dull stare 
Of ghastly hollowness, move heavily in their leaden sockets, 
Like the dim glare of lamps that burn in gepulchres; 
Yea, Time has power to change all these.” 


Who would believe, that the writer capable of weaving such 
fair thoughts into a tissue like the preceding, should be found, al- 
most in the same page, indulging in such fa 
the following :— 


ntastic enormities as 


“My brain is wreck’d !—Darkness and death ! 
A withering bolt has sear’d mine eye-balls— 
Crack, ye bright Heavens! _— ion ye lightning, tears! 


Rain and blasting pestilence! Oh! I am struck 
To the nt-like! Ha! ha! ha!”— 


Or this— 


** Oh Devil !—Devil ! as 
Thunders and the blue fork’d lightnings, 
Shoot thee to atoms—spotted fevers and 
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The éallow plague, thy vile bones waste to very 
Rottenness—the fiends lash you! plunge you 
Down in gully lakes of liquid sulphur, 

With the blistering billows, forever burning 

As they roll.” 


Or this— 


**Oh! that I were upon the burning desert, 
The hot Sirocco, like an unseen vessel 
Of the desolating fiends, ploughing the parch’d 
And arid waves, ’mid clouds and tempests, and 
The raining sands, broad as the damn’d like 
Fires of the deluge; or on some beetling crag, 
That rock’d and reel’d amid the pealing blast, 
Which toss’d and roar’d, like a thousand waves 
_" Assailing a am vane te red and * 
Lightnings, those swift perilous travellers 
Of the groaning air, glared ghastly roungl 
With the dire flashing of a demon’s eye 
From out the black mass of shapeless clouds, 
That slowly held their course along, like 
The stern gatherings of the Thunderer’s host,” &c. 


There needs no indication to render these passages ridiculous 

ig in the eye of every reader of ordinary taste. Their broad and 

palpable extravagance requires no comment; and we have quoted 

them simply to show how differently a person may write at 

different times. There are other passages which we shall adduce 

for a different purpose, and as exhibiting striking examples of 

the prevailing fault of the poetry of the present day. We mean 

i a redundancy of illustration, by metaphors, similies, and compa- 

7 risons, embarrassing to the reader at best; and when, as is too 

4 often the case, incongruous, confused and irreconcilable with each 

other, destructive to that clearness and simplicity which are in- 

4 dispensable to true poetry, as well as to every other species of 
4 good writing. 

Take the following description of the heroine:— 


**There was a lady once, 
i Beautiful as few of earth-born beings are ; 
Yea! from her delicate face there shone out, 
In rays of spheral light, a pure celestial 
: Loveliness, whose essence seem’d not of this world; 
: And she was happy, and her thoughts danced lightly, 
As the soft beams that on the cold glacier’s 
Peak, glow at'even-tide, gilding its icy scalp 
With colourings and hues inimutable. 
They were pure too; for they hung about her heart, 
As round the inviolate shrine floats the white 
Drapery. Her soul was rich as early 
Innocence ; as the delicate spirit 
That bathes in crystal lymph, and flutters 
In the bloom of the sun-leaved flowers—aye ! 
She was 8 Mr her life glided on 
Sorrowless hour after hour, as a summer’s eve, 
And she wist not of it—star after star roll’d 
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Circling round and round the heaven of her fate ; 
In excellent glory—at last came one : 
Brighter than the rest, before whose exquisite 
Lustre, the other orbs did bow and sink 

As ’twere in adoration, till it did i ge 

The bright and trackless course alone, all nature 
Worshipping its splendour—that star (oh! need - 
I tell its name’) was Love !” 


Here is sufficient beauty of thought and description, to impose 
upon a reader who is not accustomed to consult his understand- 
ing, in assisting his relish for 7. The imagery is all beauti- 
ful; but nothing can equal the bungling inconsistency with whicl: 
it is huddled together. The lady, her thoughts, and situation, 
are illustrated, or rather obscured, by allusions brought from al! 
corners of the earth, the heavens above, and the waters be- 
neath. . 


But the following is still more exquisitely complicated ani 
incomprehensible :— nest 





* Aye, go view 
That slender form round which thy glowing robes 


Of gorgeous texture, float like the bright and purple clouds 
That deck the sun’s pavilion. 


And then those fairy locks, whose curling waves 

Of gold bedabbled by the rays of envious moonlight, 
Might make thee seem, one of those pure and 
Hallow’d visions reveal’d to dying blessedness. 

Oh! what soul of man could mark thy , 
Graceful step, that glides with all the speechless . 
Eloquence of motion—and view those twinkling fect 
That like some light wing’d angel, scarcely brush 

The delicate hues from off the flowers where nature’s 
Hand hath painted them, and not adore thee!” 


All this is eminently calculated to dazzle and confound the reader, 
with a confused glittering of imagery, presenting nothing distinct, 
or even comprehensible by the understanding. We are of opinion, 
that poetry is essentially different from cookery. A savoury dish 
may be relished, without understanding its component parts, or 
comprehending the process by which it was created. It addresses 
itself to the palate, and the palate is the sole judge in the case. 
But poetry addresses itself essentially to the imagination, the 
feelings, and the judgment; and unless we can understand, there 
is little room for admiring it. We have not the least doubt, that 
the lady alluded to in the preceding extract, was eminently 
beautiful. But, of ‘those fairy locks, whose curling waves of 
gold, bedabbled by the rays of envious moonlight;” and those 
‘‘twinkling feet,”? commemorated by our author, we profess 
ourselves most incompetent judges. The head and feet of the 
lady are equally above our comprehension; and notwithstanding 
the various dissenting practices and opinions to the contrary, we 
cannot help cherishing an old-fashioned notion, that one of the 
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first requisites of good poetry is, that it should come within the 
comp ion of persons of ordinary understanding. The writer 
himself ought to know what he is saying; and the reader know 
what he meant to say. 

The following extracts, from a little obscure piece called 
‘¢Rosa,’”’ written, as the preface purports, by a young printer, 
are in a much better taste, and indicate that the author hath both 
an ear and an understanding. The first is the description of an 
old coxcomb :— 


Se 
id- 
iti- 


ich “Oh! master, 
* It makes me laugh to see Jeonardo, 

? This woman’s man, this flask of sweet perfumes ; 
all So brisk and pretty, crimp’d and curl’d so nice. 
e- ‘The-rose doth blush upon his dimpled cheek, 


To see the down'that whitens on his a, 

His pouting lips are curl’d like honeysuckles, 
nd In sae diabin epee the menial crowd ; 

His tresses steal adown his milky neck, 

And fill his open doublet with their curls. 

And here, a piece of steel, a very case-knife, 

Studded with precious stones, doth hug his thigh, 

Slung in a pretty baldrick o’cr his shoulder; 

And then he steps so fairy-like, so light, 

A worm would hardly turn upon his tread— 

All grace and wantonness—effeminate— 

Tears trembling in his lotus eyes, like dews 

Upon a wither’d hyacinth.” 


é The following allusion to the meeting of two lovers, is, we 
> think, quite happy :— 
** Now joys shall revel in our hearts again ; 


And Love, who long with wklow’d weeds and tears 
Hath clothed his limbs, and wept himself to sleep, 


r, Shall rise in light, and from his fluttering wings 

"7 Shake off the shower of tears that weighed them down.” 
h ’ ** The fair one sleeps— 

r @ Sweet dreams of hope fall on her, like soft rays, 

s And gentle showers upon the red-lipp’d tulip, 


And turn her soul into a Paradise 


Come in thy night-dress, like a virgin nun, 
i" And then may’st command, as one from Heaven. 
. But jewels will look so gross, like specks 


p | Of fancied bliss—the only bliss we know 

a Beneath yon star-lit canopy.” 

‘ : The following extract, too, will be recognized as poetry :— 
, *« But thou art fairer in thy simple dress 

r & Than all the gems of the East could make thee. 


Upon the new-fall’n snow.” 
: These passages are, however, like garden-flowers, by some rare 
1 accident, sprinkled among rocks and barrenness, so that we can- 
not help wondering how they came to be there, and perhaps ad- 
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miring them the more for the singularity of their situation. It is 
a commonplace tale of robbers; with a meagre plot, and clumsy 
catastrophe. 

The history of the American stage, goes back scarce half « 
century. We are not certain, but we believe, that there was no 
regular theatre within the limits of the United States, previously 
to the Revolution. In New-England, the religious habits and 
opinions of the people, were opposed to almost every species ot 
public amusement. In New-York, the prevalence of the Dutch 
language, and Dutch manners, opposed great obstacles to the 
progress of English literature: in Philadelphia, the staid and so- 
ber character of the Quakers, neither relished nor tolerated scenic 
representations; and to the South, there were few, if any cities 
sufficiently populous to support a theatre. While the city of New- 
York was in possession of the British, during the war of the Re- 
volution, it was customary for the officers to act plays, incognito, 
in a building in John street; and this probably introduced a taste 
for such amusements among the citizens. We are acquainted 
with an aged gentleman, who often volunteered a character at 
these representations. The first regular theatre was, we believe, 
in New-York. The first play written and published in the United 
States, is said to have been by Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia. 
It is called “The Prince of Parthia.” It is quite possible there 
may be extant, American plays anterior to this; and if so, this 
article may be the means of drawing them to light. The time 
will come, when they will be interesting. 

The earliest dramatic writer of New-York, and we think the 
best, was William Dunlap, since better known as a painter than 
a dramatist. This gentleman is the author and translator of a num- 
ber of plays, many of the former written on the spur of the occa- 
sion, to celebrate public anniversaries, and of course, hardly ame- 
nable to criticism. We regret that we have not been able to pro- 
cure copies of the whole, which are said to amount to upwards of 
forty in number. Among those we possess, is a comedy called 
“ The Father of an Only Child,” which the author, in his preface, 
states was written as early as 1788, and to have been <<‘ at the time 
of its publication, the first and only American play that had come 
from the American press.”” He is, however, mistaken, as that of 
Mr. Godfrey was printed in Philadelphia in 1765. Setting this 
question aside, the play of Mr. Dunlap was, we believe, without 
doubt, the first American play represented on the stage; and if 
it possessed no other claim, would be entitled to particular no- 
tice on that account. It is, however, in our opinion, one of the 
best in all our collection. The plot is sufficiently dramatic, to 
earry an interest throughout; the characters are well drawn, and 
well employed; and the dialogue possesses, what is indispensable 
to genuine comedy, a brief terseness, and unstudied ease, which 
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few of the productions of the present era afford. It was brought 
out before our time, and has not been performed, we believe, in 
thirty years. We have, consequently, had no opportunity of 
witnessing the dramatic effect; but the following scene will 
enable our readers to form some estimate of its merits. The 
eharacter of Tattle is claimed by the author as original, and we 
believe with justice, since, as he observes in his preface, “ the 
numerous tribe of kindred characters which my contemporaries 
of Great Britain have produced, had not, at the period of its birth, 
an existence. The younger Colman had written none of his 
eomedies; and Reynolds and Morton were unknown.” 


Mrs. Racket, Rusront, and Tatr.e. 
Re-enter Racker. 


Racket. So the Doctor is at it still? 

Tattle. Ym glad you’ve come to hear it, Racket. The bone of the right thigh 
| Racket turns .] The bone of the right thigh, ma’am [Mrs &. turns away.| 
The bone of the nght thigh, Captain— 

R . Aye, you must have gained great credit by that cure, Doctor. 

Tattle. Sir! what? O you mean the dancing-master! I assure you, sir, I am 
sought for. I have a pretty practice, considering the partiality the people of this 
country have to old women’s prescriptions; hoarhound, cabbage-leaves, Robin- 
run-away, dandy-grey-russet, and the like. A young man of ever so liberal and 
scientific an education, can scarcely make himself known. 

Mrs. Racket. But you have certainly made yourself known, Doctor. 

Tattle. Why yes ma’am. I found there were but two methods of establishing 
a reputation among physicians; so for fear of going wrong, I took both. 

Hache, And what are they, Doctor? 

Tattle. Writing for the newspapers; and challenging, or caning all the rest of 
the Faculty. 

Racket. These certainly are infallible modes of attaining notoriety. 

Mrs. Racket. And notoriety, let me tell you, is often the passport to wealth. 

Tattle. Very true, ma’am——did I ever tell you— 

Racket. Yes—and a man very often becomes notorious, by acts which bring 
him to the pillory, or the gallows. 

Tattle. Very true, sir—you’ve heard me perhaps— 

Mrs. Racket. In the latter instance, I grant you the stock of notoriety acquired 
can be of little service, as the claimant dies before he has an opportunity of trad- 
ing . nf capital. ” 

attle. Very good ma’am—very good. Did I ever—[she retires with Rusport. 
Racket, did I ever tell you of he cod j 

Racket. ‘That swallowed a pap-spoon? Yes—yes—often— 

Tattle. Swallowed a pap-spoon! I never heard of such a thing—and yet—no 
—1 mean the case of the child that broke its— 

. Yes—yes—you told me of that too. 
Bae There’s an East India nabob lately arrived, who has a cursed cachectic 
rabit. 

Racket. Aye—aye—so he has. But Doctor, how goes on your matrimonial 
=a with Miss Gingham? Almost married, | suppose—hah ! 

attle. My landlady’s a clever woman. 

Racket. You don’t think of marrying her! 

Tattle. Ha! ha! No—good—good. But poor old soul, she’s very much affect- 
ed with— 

Racket. Aye, aye—but Miss Gin 

Tattle, Pshaw! what’s Miss Gingham to a fine case of bilious fever? I pre- 
scribed three grains— 

Racket. But Miss Gingham— 
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Tattle. Why—I’m off with her. There is a fracture in the concatenation. She 
required too much courtship, from a man whose attentions are exclusively taken 
up with his pati I asked her, if she’d have me, after three visits, which are 
quite enough to enable an expert pe reg to ascertain the nature of a disease. 

Mrs. Racket ing.] Well Doctor, and what did she say? 

Tattle. Nothing. 

Rusport. Nothing! ha! ha! ha! 

Tattle. She laughed. 

Racket. No—did she? 

Tattle. Yes—burst into an immoderate cachinnation 

Racket. Well—and what did you say? 

Tattle. ‘Curse me, Miss,’ says I,—and I swore—‘TI will never come into yow 
father’s house again, unless called upon in the line of my profession.’ 

Mrs. Racket. Very spirited, and at the same time very prudent,” &c. 

There is a good portion of this colloquial ease and sprightli- 
ness, which unquestionably constitute the very essence of good 
comedy, in the dialogue, and a sufficiency of incident, as well as 
interest, we should think, to make this piece successful on the 
stage, in the hands of competent actors. It is only where these 
are wanting, that a dramatic writer is under the necessity of re- 
sorting to unnatural incidents, and inflated languages to amuse or 
interest the audience. Wit, whim, and elegant badinage, require 
far more talent in a performer, than ranting, mouthing, starting, 
and slapping the stomach; and hence it has arisen, that vulgar 
writers have too often, of late, usurped the drama; vulgar actors 
the stage; and, as a natural consequence, vulgar audiences have 
abounded in the theatres. With these observations we now pro- 
ceed to notice two dramatic productions of Mr. J. N. Barker, 
‘« Marmion,” and ‘‘Superstition,”” which are, in our opinion, 
deserving of far more attention than they have hitherto met 
with, from the American public. We wish there was room for a 
more particular analysis, especially of the tragedy of ‘‘ Supersti- 
tion,’ which, as founded on domestic tradition and history, pos- 
sesses a special claim to our respect, independently of its other 
merits 

Marmion, as the title indicates, is dramatized from the well 
known poem of that name. Of course the author had little op- 
portunity for originality in the construction of his plot. It has 
always, however, been customary for dramatic writers to bor- 
row the groundwork of their plays, and long prescription jus- 
tifies the practice. By having the incidents ready prepared to his 
hand, a writer is at full liberty to give the whole force of his ge- 
nius to the thoughts, sentiment, and dialogue. From the author’s 
preface, we learn, that Marmion was played with success, and 
we ourselves recollect to have witnessed its representation with 
great pleasure. It is a severe, but we fear, a just sarcasm upon 
the prejudices of the day, that the author should ascribe a con- 
siderable portion of its success, to the belief that it was a trans- 
atlantic production. The following extracts will afford the reader 
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a fair specimen of the author’s blank verse, which, we think, is 
free from the besetting sin of bombast, harshness, or what is al- 
most as bad, an uninterrupted strain of intolerable harmony. The 
author, in his preface, acknowledges he had an eye to the events 
of the late war, in the answer of King James to Marmion, in the 
discussion of the Scotch and English claims. It may be as well 
to apprize the reader, that the piece was written in 1812, during 
the continuance of the late war with England. 


** James. Not so—not so— 
Simple as truth they were, clear as the sun. 
But what did England during this our parley, 
When, trusting in your faith, resentment slept, 
And patience staid your tardy reparation 
Of wrongs so long inflicted? It was then— 
Even in the day of truce—I burn to tell it— 
Murder and pillage, England’s constant agents, 
Roam’d through the land, and harbour’d in our bays! 
Our ate order sack’d, our vessels plunder’d, 
Our liegemen robb’d, enslaved and slaughter’d. 
My lord, my lord, under such injuries 
How shall a free and gallant nation act? 
Still lay its sovereignty at England’s feet— 
Still basely ask a boon from England’s bounty— 
Still vainly hope redress from England’s justice— 
Still wait like slaves, and be like slaves denied? 
No! by our martyr’d fathers’ memories, - 
The land may sink—but like a glorious wreck, 
Still keep its colours flying at the mast.” 


A fine strain of irony runs through the following speech of 
Marmion, in reply to the king’s threat *‘to greet him in his own 
castle at Tamworth.” 


*€ Too high the honour for my humble roof; 

Too rough the road your majesty must take: 

Our rivers too, are rapid, broad and deep; » 

Our northern men most rude and obstinate, 
And churlish still in welcoming their foes. 

I fear our fare would prove too harsh and homely; 
And for repose (rest endless or rest none)— 

The churls might offer to your royal limbs 

The rocky couch, or river’s slimy bed.” 


There is much sprightliness as well as truth in the soliloquy 
of Blunt, when, after a dialogue of apparent encouragement, 
Fannet locks the door on him:— 


“ Egad, she’s lock’d the door. 

Strange girl, strange sex, 

Who seem so often like the things they are not. 
Few men would e’er offend a virtuous woman, 
If she would let us know her. But so plated 
Is oft the basest metal, while the best 

Will counterfeit with such a brazen face, 

We must bring all to the test. 

Well, good night, Cupid—I’ll to my straw, 
And dream of feather beds.” 
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The tragedy of ‘‘ Superstition” is founded on the history of 


Goff, one of the stern republicans who sat in judgment on Charles 
the First, and condemned him to lose his head. The late Presi- 
dent Stiles, of New-Haven, has collected a t many curious 
particulars in relation to Goff, Whalley, and Dixwell, who sough; 
refuge in New-England, and were a long time secreted there, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the English vernment af- 
ter the Restoration, and the rewards offered for their apprehen- 
sion. They were hunted from place to place—sometimes con- 
cealed by the inhabitants,—at others, seeking safety in caves and 
forests. The incident of the mysterious stranger who suddenly 
appeared among the affrighted people of Hadley, rallied them, 
and beat off the Indians, and then as suddenly disappeared, has 
often occurred to us as singularly striking and dramatic, and has 
been introduced with great effect in the play under consideration. 
The author has, in our opinion, constructed a play of great me- 
rit and originality; deficient perhaps in what is called a know- 
ledge of dramatic effect, a qualification more generally derived 
from habitual attendance on the theatre, than from any abstract 
powers of fancy or genius. We find the plays of the present day 
which have been most successful, are for the most part the pro- 
duction of gentlemen who may almost be said to be retained for 
that purpose, and who by a long habit of hanging about the the- 
atres, associating with actors, and observing what takes with a 
majority of the audience, have acquired a knack, a facility in 
laying traps for applause, and actually forcing occasions for laugh- 
ter or surprise. To ascend far my ved we believe it may fairly 
be doubted, whether Shakspeare himself might not have caught 
a large portion of that masterly adroitness in producing a high 
degree of dramatic effect, in which he perhaps excels all other 
writers, fromthe fortunate circumstance of having been attached 
to the theatre during the early part of his life. e extract the 
following scene for the purpose of exhibiting the author’s talent 
for easy and spirited dialogue. Sir Reginald and George Egerton 
meet, just after the latter has obtained a sight of Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Goff. 


** George. By heavens, a lovely creature! 
Sir R. Softly, George. 
Is this the game you shoot at? Have a care— 
You’re not in London now, where our gay monarch 
Sets such a fine example in these matters. 
They’ll have no poaching here, that I can tell you, 
Among their wives and ters. These same Roundheads 
That crop their hair so short—a plague upon them!— 
Will crop your ears as short, if you’re found meddling. 
. Why, what a heathen region are we come to.— 
What a deuce did you bring me here for? 
To shoot at bears and panthers—pleasant sport— 
No women ?—Zounds! I’ll back to court again. 
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Sir R. None—they burn the old for witches— 
The young they keep lock’d up like flies in amber— 
In adamantine ice. 
George. They should be hang’d for treason against Nature, 
The only lawful sovereign of the world. 
Let the old ones freeze—that is their charter; 
But youth should have the fire. 
Sir R. They’ve good laws here for gallants, George. 
The other day they put a man in the stocks, 
Because he kiss’d his wife on Sabbath-day. 
George. They served him right— 
Kiss his own wife! It is a work-day business— 
Play days and holydays are made for lovers. 
Sir R. To lay hands on a maid here’s present death. 
George. It mght be so in London, and no lives lost: 
The law were a dead letter. 
Sir R. And widows may not be spoken to 
Under pain of fine and pillory. 
George. Uncle, let’s embark 
For the North Pole—this climate is too cold. 
Lent all the year too! Sir, I’m no fish-eater— 
And cannot stand it,” &c. 


Sir Reginald’s picture of his nephew is excellent;— 


** Sir R. He’s a fellow 
Of an indifferent person, which his tailor 
Cannot make handsome. Yet he thinks himself 
Your only true Adonis. He has language, 
If you can understand it. When he speaks, 
’Tis a lisp or an oath. His gait’s between 
A swagger and adance. His grin’s from France; 
His leer from Cyprus, He’s a Turk in morals, 
And is of that religion no man knows of. 
In fine, he’s as ridiculous as dangerous— 
A mongrel thing—a slip of coxcomb, madam, 
Grafted upon a rake.” 


We have only room for one more extract, which is in a very 
different style from the preceding. It is part of a charge made 
by Ravensworth, a preacher, against Isabella, then on her trial 
for witcheraft. All who are conversant with the early history of 
New-England, will recognize the truth and force of the picture. 


“ Ravensworth. Ye all remember 
The terror and despair which fill’d each bosom 
When the red comet, signal of Heaven’s wrath, 
Shook its portentous locks above our heads— 
Ye all have seen, and most of ye have felt 
The affiictions which this ning land is vex’d with. 
Our smiling fields wither’d with blight and blast; 
The fruitful earth, parch’d into eddying dust; 
On our fair coast the strewings of wreck’d commerce;. 
In town and city, fire and pestilence, 
And famine, taking their destructive rounds, 
Waking the sleepers to their last long sleep. 
Our peaceful villages the scene of slaughter, 
Echoing the savage yell, and frenzied shriek 
Of maid and matron, or the feeble wail 
Of cradled babes, and lank bed-ridden age. 
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Shall we forget 
That worldly oe omaigoes lightness 
Are the provoking sins which our grave synod 
Have urged us to root out. Turn then to her, 
Swelling with earth-born vanity—to her, 
Who scorns religion and its meek professors; 
And to this hour—until compell’d, ne’er stood 
Within these holy walls.” 

The limits of this article will not permit of our noticing a 
number of other plays in our possession, and from which scenes 
and passages of very considerable merit might be quoted. We 
purposely omit any notice of “Hadad,’”’ ‘‘Percy’s Masque,” 
and other similar productions of merit, as not coming within the 
scope of our purpose in this review. Though dramatic in their 
plan and construction, they are not calculated or intended for the 
stage; and besides, have been heretofore noticed in various peri- 
odical works, with deserved approbation. We cannot but con- 
fess, however, that a majority of the pieces in our collection may 
be consigned over to oblivion, without any material loss either to 
the present or future generations. They are marvellously defec- 
tive in plot, sentiment, and dialogue; and do not even come up 
to the present standard of a London audience. They would 
hardly run a hundred “ee in that great emporium of commerce 
and taste, without the aid of an elephant, a rhinoceros, or a star 


at least: they are the efforts of writers destitute of almost every 
requisite for dramatic composition; and who ought never to have 


obtruded them upon the public eye. Others, on the contrary, in- 
dicate talents which only require the discipline of study, reflec- 
tion, practice, and encouragement, to attain at least a respectable 
eminence. Whatever talent there may be among us, it will, 
unless encouraged, lie inactive, like those seeds which are buried 
in the forests perhaps for ages, and which only vegetate into 
fruits and flowers, when the warm rays of the sun awaken their 
dormant energy, and vivify the chill bosom of the earth. The 
first requisite for producing a National Drama, is national en- 
couragement. We do not mean pensions and premiums—but 
liberal praise and rewards to success—and a liberal allowance 
for failures. The second, is a little more taste and liberality in 
the managers of our theatres; and the third, is the presence of 
competent performers, collected in companies of sufficient strength 
to give effectual support to a new piece, and sufficient talent to 

rsonate an original character, without resorting to some hack- 
nied model, which has descended from generation to generation, 
and like all copies, lost something of the original in the hands of 
each succeeding imitator. 

Let not, however, our youthful aspirants after honest fame, be 
discouraged by the obstacles we have placed before them. Ge- 
nius has often a divinity within itself; a sort of prophetic con- 
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sciousness; a daring insight into futurity; an irrepressible im- 
pulse, which animates and supports it, in the midst of discourage- 
ments and neglect. But one man out of millions is a hero, a 
saint, or a sage. Yet this should be no obstacle to the pursuit of 
glory, virtue, or wisdom. If but one man out of millions attain 
the summit of Parnassus, let it be recollected, that his reward is 
immortality. 





Art. III.—EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The Nature of Things. A Didactic Poem, translated from 
the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, accompanied with the 
original text, and illustrated with Notes, philological and 
explanatory. By Joun Mason Goon. In two vols. Quarto, 
London. 


Titus Lucretius Carus, a descendant of the illustrious family 
of the Lucretii, was born at Rome, about ninety years before the 
Christian era. The period of his birth was eminently favourable 
to the cultivation of philosophy; for the Romans, with an ardour 
equal to their zeal in arms, had begun to aspire after a higher 
renown in the acquisition of literary and philosophical know- 
ledge. A taste for Grecian learning had been diffused among her 
citizens, by their late and frequent intercourse with Greece; to 
which the presence of the Achaian hostages, many of whom 
were of the first families, and distinguished by their moral and 
intellectual attainments, not less than by their personal accom- 
plishments, greatly contributed. Under the auspices of the most 
influential citizens, numerous schools were soon established by 
these enlightened and elegant foreigners; and Rome beheld the 
dawn of an era, which was to be distinguished by a conquest and 
a triumph more permanent and magnificent than any which for 
many centuries had illustrated her military career. Andronicus, 
Nevius, and Ennius, as well as Plautus and Terence, had al- 
ready appeared; but the Grecian language and literature present- 
ed inducements too strong to be resisted by national pride, and 
Polybius and Homer became favourite authors with every Ro- 
man scholar. So greatly indeed did this taste for the elegant lan- 
guage of Greece predominate, that Rutilius Rufus preferred it to 
his own more appropriate tongue, for perpetuating Roman glory, 
in a history of his country. Libraries were now rapidly accumu- 
lating. Museums, and costly and magnificent collections of art, 
were thrown open to the public, and became places of frequent 
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and fashionable resort. The inestimable treasures of Syracuse, 
Greece, and other conquered countries, added an incalculable in- 
terest to those already acquired; and Lucius A.milius Paulus, 
with a munificence equal to his rapacity, completed the accumu- 
lation, by transferring from Epirus to Rome, a still greater, as 
well as a more precious collection of statues, paintings, and 
books. This library and museum were founded about half a cen- 
tury before the birth of Lucretius, and were themselves the spoils 
of many conquests. 

Athens, however, though nearly exhausted of her treasures, 
eontinued to be the favourite seat of instruction. The celebrity 
of her teachers still remained, and the very names of her schools, 
now consecrated by genius and by time, were an attraction that 
overcame every other consideration. At what age Lucretius 
was sent to Athens to be educated, we have no positive informa- 
tion: he was accompanied by his friend Caius Memmius, the 
son of the intimate friend of his father; and the philosophy of 
Epicurus, now reviving under the auspices of Lucius Memmius, 
was selected by these enlightened and affluent parents for the 
study of their sons. The Gardens of that celebrated Teacher, 
repaired and ornamented by the father of young Memmius, were 
now in the charge of Phedrus and Zeno; and such was their 
repute, that they enumerated among their pupils a singular asso- 
ciation of talents and virtue. Among these were Titus Pomponi- 
us Atticus, Marcus Junius Brutus, Caius Cassius, Caius Velleius, 
Cicero, and his two brothers Lucius and Quintus, Lucretius Ves- 
pilio, and-Caius Memmius. This constellation of genius and 
worth may be mentioned in proof of the estimation and flourish- 
ing state of the Epicurean school; and it deserves to be recorded 
both in favour of their principles, and to the honour of their in- 
structors, that the friendship of these youths continued through 
life unbroken and undiminished by the conflicts of opinion and 

wer, that afterwards embroiled, and finally overthrew the 

oman state. All these illustrious friends adhered to the Epi- 
curean system, with the exception of Cicero, who, from some 
cause not well ascertained, appears to have been seduced by the 


ingenious subtleties, and sublime speculations of the school of 


Plato. His affection and respect for his Epicurean teachers and 
friends suffered, however no diminution; for ona future occasion, 
when visiting Athens, it is known that he delighted to renew 
and strengthen his attachment for the venerated teachers of his 
youth. 

On his return from Greece, Lucretius resided near Rome, and 


marrying Lucilia the daughter of Lucius Lucillus, devoted him- 


self to the pleasures of philosophy, and domestic life. His most 
intimate friends were Cassius and Memmius, to the latter of 
whom he dedicated his imperishable work. Here, unconnected 
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with party, and free from the political animosities of the times, 
he passed his life in accordance with the precepts which he had 
been taught; and, like his illustrious master, secured a solid found- 
ation for happiness, in the practice of temperance, Coen? 
and virtue. In this retirement he composed his Poem “4 
Rerum Naturd,” a work received by his contemporaries with 
the warmest admiration, and which has survived more hostile 
criticism, both learned and illiterate, than any other effort of the 
human mind. Ambitious of the fame of the philosopher and 
poet, he appears to have taken great pleasure in its composition, 
and to have thought, that patriotism may be manifested, and a 
name deserved, by efforts more intellectual, and services more 
refined, than those which are connected with the rivalries of 
statesmen, or with the strife of arms. This aspiration after dis- 
tinction, blended with a consciousness: of the difficulties, as well 
as the charms of his subject, is finely illustrated in the following 
lines: — 
‘*Nec me animi fallit, quam sint obscura; sed acri 

Percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum cor, 

Et simul incussit suavem mi in pectus amorem 

Musarum : quo nunc instinctus, mente vigenti 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo: juvat integros adcedere funteis, 

Atque haurire ; juvatque novos decerpere flores, 


Insignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Musz.” 


Thus elegantly imitated by Akenside, in the ‘‘ Pleasures of Ima- 
gination :’’— 
** But the love 

Of nature and the muses bids explore, 

Through secret paths erewhile untrod by man, 

The fair poetic region, to detect 

Untasted springs, to drink inspiring draughts, 

And shade my temples with unfading flowers 

Culld from the laureate vale’s profound recess, 

Where never poet gain’d a wreath before.” 


But the life of this illustrious Philosopher and Poet was draw- 
ing near its close. He did not long survive the completion of 
his great work, and died in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
during the delirium of a fever. Thus perished, in the vigour of 
maturity, one who as an author and a man has seldom been sur- 
passed, if excellence is to be estimated by exalted virtue, and 
greatness manifested by originality and splendour of genius. No 
one ever united so much of the Poet with so much of the Philo- 
sopher. In his friendships he was ardent, sincere, and steadfast; 
in his pleasures temperate, discriminating, and chaste ; in his 
mode of life frugal, industrious, and systematic. He delivered 
the most admirable precepts for the government of life, and con- 
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scious of their importance, with undeviating perseverance, prac- 
tised what he taught. 

At the time when Dr. Good produced the work, the title of 
which is prefixed to this article, Lucretius was not extensively 
nor advantageously known either in this country or in England. 
An attempt to translate him had been made, the first in our lan- 
guage, by Evelyn, in the year 1656; but this was not extended 
beyond first Book, and was relinquished by that learned and 
elegant scholar as an impracticable task. To this succeeded the 
version of Creech, which, however applauded at the time of its 
appearance, was little fitted to become a favourite in the refined 
period which followed it. The admirers of Lucretius were only 
to be found among scholars of the first rank; and their admiration, 
however warmly expressed, does not appear to have excited any 

t desire, among general readers in either country, to become 
amiliar with his works. The translation of Creech was exceed- 
ingly diffuse; much was added by the translator, not to be found 
in the original; and many passages omitted, or erroneously in- 
terpreted ; the versification dissonant, lame, and rugged ; the 
phrases ill-selected and mean ; and, in'short, the whole was per- 
formed in the very worst style of poetical composition. Dryden 
had indeed produced translations of a few extracts, but these are 
short, and though well executed in some respects, consist only of 
those passages which are of a striking and poetical character. A 
later one, in prose, by Guernier and his colleagues, has never 
been popular; nor is it likely to become so, since it is impossible 
to exhibit the chief merit of a poet in a mode of dress which is 
not adapted to poetical expression and illustration. Under these 
circumstances, the version and commentary of Dr. Good have 
been highly important not only for the fame of Lucretius, but as 
furnishing to the English reader the only means of a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of one of the best and most rational 
writers of antiquity. The abilities which he brought to the task 
were eminently suited to its satisfactory accomplishment. In 
scientific aequirements, and particularly those in which Lucre- 
tius is most conversant, Dr. Good possessed a distinguished re- 
tation. His classical knowledge was extensive, accurate, and 
profound. His acquaintance with several of the languages of 
Asia, and with almost all of modern Europe, merits great praise, 
and may perhaps justify the application of an expression once 
applied to the celebrated Gray—that of being the most learned 
man in Europe. His familiarity not only with the author whom 
he has rendered, but with the numerous editions of the original, 
and with translations in the modern languages, his intellectual 
powers, and integrity of character, while they are subjects of 
applause with the classical scholar, entitle him to the respect, and 
add strength to the confidence of the English reader. 
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The period assigned by Dr. Good as that in which Lucretius 
produced his celebrated poem, was, the year of the city 695, and 
the rae a of the poet’s age. The Latin language had not 
yet been subjected to order, nor were its few writings distin- 
guished for e ion of thought, variety of subject, or elegance 
of style. It wipe hally unknown to Philosophy, and supplied 
but few terms fitted for the use of the moralist, the naturalist, or 
the metaphysician. Of the few authors who preceded him, En- 
nius alone was worthy of any consideration; and his subject, 
the second Punic war, embraced only terms of a historical and 
popular character. It was not, therefore, without reason, that 
Lucretius said— 

** Avia Pieridum peragro loca nullius ante | 
Trita solo.” 

But these difficulties, really formidable, he overcame by a 
surprising skill in language, rendered more forcible and exact by 
a clear and distinct apprehension of his subject. He revived old 
words, to which he gave new and well-defined significations ; 
and by an order as luminous as his language was perspicuous, 
has established a claim for propriety of style, and legitimate con- 
elusion, unrivalled by any other classical author. The ‘‘ Rerum 
Natura’’ was the favourite book of Quintus Cicero, who was him- 
self a poet, as well as a distinguished general; and Marcus Cicero, 
after he had adopted another system, spoke of it on several oe- 
easions in terms of exalted praise. The digressions with which 
the Poem abounds are eminently beautiful and appropriate; one 
of which, a portraiture of the pleasures of the rural philosopher, 
has been finely dilated by Virgil in the second Georgic, and in 
which he alludes to Lucretius personally, in the line— 


‘* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,” &c. 


Nor was he less esteemed, as an author and as a man, by Corne- 
lius Nepos and Gellius, to whose names may be added that of 
Casaubon, a greater authority perhaps than either; and Dr. Whar- 
ton has expressed an opinion, in which every judicious scholar 
will coincide, that he possesses more energy, more of the “vivida 
vis animi,’’ than Virgil himself; in proof of which assertion, he 
adduces the description of the Demon of Superstition, of Venus 
and Mars, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in the first book,—of 
the Philosopher looking down from the summit of the Temple 
of Wisdom on the idle pursuits of man, in the second,——the pic- 
tures of lethargy and epilepsy,—and Nature chiding her ungrate- 
ful children. 

This admirable poem was written at an era of great political 
excitement; and the conflicts foreign and domestic in which 
Rome was engaged, tended greatly to retard the success of lite- 
rary exertion; to which also the all-pervading influence of the 
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mythological system largely contributed. These were, indeed, 
formidable difficulties in the way of a work, the object of which 
was to correct errors of opinion and conduct, to introduce a more 
natural and rational mode of thinking, and to establish a purer 
as well as more practicable morality. In the days of the monar- 
chy, the king himself was Pontifex Maximus; + in after ages, 
this high mythological personage was selected from the class of 
Patricians, and invested with an influence almost boundless. It 
is unnecessary to suggest to the recollection of the classical reader 
the extreme profligacy and gross superstition which at this time 
infected the whole republic. Lucretius, however, notwithstand- 
ing the animosity which he had reason to anticipate, firm in the 
integrity of his intentions, and relying on what he deemed the 
correctness of his doctrines, and their beneficial tendency, resolved 
to exert the force of argument and the charms of poetry, to con- 
vince and disabuse them of their errors. He urged them not to 
reject his opinions because they were new, but to give them that 
attention and examination which subjects so important to their 
real welfare justly deserved. 
** Desine qua propter novitate exterritus ipsa 

Expuere ex animo rationem sed magis acri 

Judicio perpende ; at, si tibi vera.videntur 

Dede manus; aut, si falsum est adcingere contra.” 

Lueret. Rer. Nat. 
** Cease, then, alarm’d by aught psn or strange, 

Right reason to reject: weigh well the proofs 

Each scheme advances; if by truth upheld, 

Embrace the doctrine ; but if false, abjure.” 

True philosophy, he said, could never introduce vice, but 
must always be the friend of virtue and human happiness. No 
one inveighed more forcibly, or more eloquently, against the 
vices of ‘‘ambition, rapacity, sensuality, avarice, strife and anxi- 
ety for public honours and popular applause, and all unworthy 
means to obtain them ;” and in illustration of their principles, 
the lives of Lucretius and Epicurus were distinguished for wis- 
dom, for temperance, for sincerity, for simplicity and gentleness. 
Yet these are the men who have been misrepresented as addicted 
to gluttony and every excess. Lovers of pleasure they certainly 
were, but in a sense in which it were well if others would imi- 
tate them. Let an Epicurean, let Cassius, the friend of Lucre- 
tius, acquaint us with the character of this pleasure. In a letter 
to a friend attached to the Platonic school, he says, — 

“Those whom we call lovers of pleasure, are real lovers of goodness and jus- 
tice: they are men who practise and cultivate every virtue; for no frue pleasure 
can exist, without a and virtuous life. When we assert, then, that pleasure 
is the chief good, the prime felicity of man, we do not mean the pleasures of the 
luxurious and the libidinous; the pleasures of the taste, the touch, or any of the 
grosser senses, as the ignorant, or those who wilfully mistake our opinions, mali- 
ciously assert: but what constitutes pleasure with us, is the possession of a body 
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exempt from pain, and a mind free from perturbation. It is not the company of 
the lascivious, nor the luxurious tables of the wealthy, nor an indulgence in any 
sensual delights, that can make life happy; but it is a sound and unerring judg- 
ment, that investigates and develops causes, that informs us what ought reason- 
ably to be desired, and what to be avoided.” 

These absurd allegations were known and admitted to be false 
by Plutarch, Cicero, and Diogenes Laertius. Plutarch says, 
‘“Severy one knows that this opinion was never deserved by Epi- 
eurus.’’ Cicero’s words are, ‘‘ Negat (i. e. Epicurus) quemquam 
jucunde posse vivere, nisi idem honeste, sapienter, justéque vi- 
vat.” Diogenes Laertius confirms the fact of the temperance and 
frugality of this philosopher, and adds that ‘‘ he was content with 
bread and water alone.” ‘Let him then,’’ says Creech, *‘ who 
accuses Epicurus of illicit pleasures, examine the delights in which 
he indulged ; let him who defames him as a glutton, produce his 
dishes. Let him enter into his garden, let him sit down at the 
sumptuous table it exhibits, and when convinced by the banquet 
itself, let him rise up and pronounce his condemnation.”* Dying 
of a most excruciating disease, but bearing it with consummate 
fortitude and patience, Epicurus called around him his pupils, and 
affectionately recommended and inculcated the principles of vir- 
tue. There is no species of vice, which Epicurus and Lucretius 
have not reprehended, and. with such force and effect, that even 
Cicero has said, that a purer and more virtuous class of men was 
not to be found than the followers of Epicurus.t 

In accounting for those absurd accusations to which we have 
referred, the commentators have adduced facts which sufficient- 
ly prove that they had their origin in envy. The manner and 
style of the lectures of Epicurus were extremely attractive. Na- 
ture appears to have endowed him, not only with strong and 
acute reasoning powers, but with a quickness of conception, and 
a brillianey of imagination, which, while the former convinced 
and satisfied the understanding, gave distinctness, force, and 
effect to his illustrations. Such indeed were the dignity, the grace, 
and the eloquence of his discourses, that it is not to be wondered 
at if the pupils of the rival institutions, attracted by his celebrity, 
should unite themselves to a school so pre-eminent and so suc- 
cessful. 

The other philosophers of the period, and more especially the 
Stoics, unable to endure the praises of so illustrious a rival, could 
not refrain from manifesting their displeasure; and a writer, 
whose effrontery was only equalled by his depravity, was willing, 
at their instigation, to execute a commission, which, although 
refuted by the life and discourses of the illustrious victim, was, 
nevertheless, the foundation of most of the obloquy which in suec- 


* Creech, in Vit. Lucret. 
t Quest. Tuse. 1. iii. Epist. ad Famil. 
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ceeding ages has clouded the lustre of his name. The name of this 
calumniator was Diotimus, a disciple of the school of Zeno; and 
the work which he produced, was a series of fifty lascivious epis- 
tles, to which he affixed the name of Epicurus. In these letters, 
this great and good man is represented as addicted to drunken- 
ness, to gluttony and gambling; as lascivious, and as habitually 
violating the laws and the peace of society. These calumnies, like 
others in modern times, for human nature is the same in all ages, 
were not without their intended effect, to which also the indig- 
nant silence of the philosopher not a little contributed. Dis. 
daining to commit his dignity by replying to such slanders, he 
trusted his character to truth, and the irrefragable argument of 
a life of virtue and usefulness. The purity and rectitude of 
that life, he was satisfied would amply refute his calumniators, 
and he lived to enjoy the triumph which his virtues deserved : 
the slanderer was detected, exposed, and overwhelmed with 
ignominy.* 

Nor were the lives of Lucretius and his immediate followers, 
less reputable and worthy of regard. The friends of Lucretius 
were the most brilliant ornaments of their country, as well in 
regard to moral eminence, as to intellectual endowments, efforts, 
and acquisitions; their very names were synonymous with pri- 
vate friendship, and patriotic virtue. 

The researches of Gassendi, of Du Rondelle, of Brucker, of 
Good, and Enfield, have established beyond all controversy, the 
claims of this teacher and sect, to the highest consideration and 
praise; and shown, that jealousy of his reputation, and envy of 
his genius, aggravated indeed by his reprehension of the absurd 
speculations and impracticable morals of the Stoics and other 
opponents, together with the consequent diminution of their dis- 
ciples, were the true causes of all the obloquy and defamation to 
which he has been exposed. It is true, that the doctrines of the 
Stoics, (which were by no means new, but a system of eclectism) 
were impugned by Epicurus, whose object was to introduce a 
mode of direct and natural reasoning, founded on an actual ob- 
servation of things, in the place of mystery, speculation, and pa- 
radox. Their manners, distinguished only for moroseness and 
austerity, afforded further occasion for rebuke; and this was im- 
pressed not more by verbal reprehension, than by the public and 
private exhibition of manners engaging, social, natural and kind. 

“In opposition, therefore, (says Dr. Good) to the Porch, he opened an elegant 
and delightful garden, and, instead of the grimace of external austerity, exhibit- 
ed the most captivating urbanity of manners, and facility of address. He denied 
the absurd doctrine of fatality, the very pivot of the Stoic machinery, and boldly 


contended for the free agency of man. The school of Zeno had much, therefore, 
to dread, from such an adversary; its adherents beheld the Porch deserted in its 


* Vide Good’s Life of Lucretius. 
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turn for the garden, and with malicious invention,’ endeavoured to destroy the fair 
fame of their adversary.” 

Nor were the adherents of the Academy and the Lyceum, be- 
hind the Stoics in the perversity of their misrepresentations, or 
in the virulence of their invective. Their doctrines, intricate and 

doxical, were strongly contrasted with the simplicity, both 
in terms and principles, of those of Epicurus, which were there- 
fore a standing reproach, not to be borne by these haughty rivals; 
and they also commenced and strove to perpetuate the misrepre- 
sentations of the Stoics. 

The charge, so often repeated in modern* times, that Epicu- 
rus denied the existence of a Deity, is not less erroneous, than 
malevolent and absurd. He did deny, and refute also, the ridicu- 
lous belief of the people in a multiplicity of gods, equally vicious 
and profligate with themselves ; but with regard to the Great 
Supreme, let us hear his own words :t—*‘ Believe, before all 
things, that God is an immortal and blessed being; as, indeed, 
common sense should teach us concerning God. Conceive no- 
thing of him that is repugnant to blessedness and immortality, 
and admit every thing that is consistent with these perfections.” 
None contended more strenuously for the existence of a Supreme 
Being than his disciples. He thought, moreover, that there 
might be intelligences superior to man,t who, enjoying a more 
excellent and glorious nature, took no concern in human affairs : 
and if these unseen beings were designated by the name of gods, 
this mode of expression is not without parallelism in the sacred 
scriptures. To these exalted beings, he endeavoured to assimilate 
himself by contemplation, and deemed such reflections favour- 
able to purity and tranquillity of life. Unable to determine the 
essence of Deity, he sought the most perfect proofs of his wisdom, 
his goodness, and his power; and, by a profound resignation to his 
will, fortified himself against the calamities of life. Duly appreciat- 
ing the benefit of such contemplations, he recommended them to 
his disciples in a series of discourses, of which the following are 
enumerated by Diogenes Laertius, viz. : “y Tepe @eev, on the Ss: 
‘n Tepe Oovornros, on Piety : Tisps Atcxavonpayvas, On Just Dealings : 
Tepe Acxovourns, xa rev array Aperar, on Justice and other Virtues: 
Tept Anipew xox Xaperav, on Gifts and Graces. He regarded superior 
intelligences, not as gods in the stricter sense, but rather in the 


* His ancient enemies never advanced the accusation—they knew his principles 
better. ‘* Seneca says, that Epicurus worshipped God on account of his most 
excellent majesty, and supreme nature alone; and Cicero expressly tells us, that 
he was punctilious in the discharge of his religious duties.”— ‘ 

{TIPATON py tw OCEON Caw agbaprov, &c. Ad Meneceum. Diog. Laert. Ix. 
5. 123. Edit. West. Cited by Good. ; 

¢ It is the opinions concerning these divinities, that are false. Epic ad Men®- 
ceum. 
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light in which Christians contemplate ange!s; while he speaks of 
the Supreme as entirely distinct from those subordinate beings, 
and represents him as one and undivided; as the Incomprehen- 
sible, Unseen Power, who is denominated by Lucretius, Vis 
Numen, Mens Divina, The Present God. There is, therefore, 
no ground for considering the charge of Atheism in any other 
view than as malevolent, unfounded and absurd—refuted alike 
by the precepts, the practice, and the writings of this philosopher. 
Another charge, not less unfounded, asserts that Epicurus de- 
nied that the Supreme Intelligence had any agency in the crea- 
tion of the world, and that he believed it to have sprung from a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms. Plato and Aristotle, as well as 
Democritus, did indeed conceive the world to be eternal, and in- 
telligent as a whole; but Epicurus and Lucretius opposed this 
doctrine, so strenuously advocated by the Stoics and others, and 
urged further, that every atom, in its primordial state, was abso- 
lutely senseless and without intelligence. They never promul- 
gated the doctrine of chance as a cause of action, but regarded 
the planetary and other celestial motions as the result of immu- 
table laws established in the origin of things. With regard to the 
terms chance, fortune, accident, which occur in the writings of 
Epicurus, this philosopher distinctly says, that they are to be 
understood in the popudar sense only, Let us hear his opinions, 
as expressed by himself, on this head: ‘* Whom (says Epicurus, 
in an Epistle to Menzceus) do you believe to be more excellent 
than he who piously reveres the gods, who feels no dread of 
death, and rightly estimates the design of nature? Such a man 
does not, with the multitude, regard chance as a god; for he 
knows that God can never act at random; nor as a contingent 
cause of events; nor does he conceive that from any such power 
flows the good, or the evil, that attempers the real happiness of 
human life.”” In regard to the doctrine of the eternity of mat- 
ter, Epicurus was unquestionably an avowed advocate. But this, 
so far from being peculiar*to him, was a feature in every philo- 
sophical system of antiquity. Nor was the Christian church it- 
self without espousers of the opinion. Justin Martyr affirms it 
to have been the common belief of his own era, that the Creator 
of the world formed it out of unfashioned matter;* in which 
respect, says he, Moses, the Platonists, and ourselves, are all 
agreed. ‘*’That the whole world was created by the word of God, 
out of plastic matter, (as asserted by Moses,) Plato and his ad- 
herents affirm, and ourselves have been taught to believe.”’t 
Justin Martyr, c. lix. p. 78.—(Cited by Good.) The opprobrium 
of the dogma, therefore, should be shared ‘by the Platonists, the 


* Mlavr2, tw aexm, ayabo ora PSnusugyness aurov £ apecppou vans, dt cvOpeemrouc 
Sdidayucia. Apol. i. 10, (Cited by Good.) 
+ Milton also admits the pre-existence of matter ina chaotic state. 
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Aristotelians, &c. among the ancients, and by many illustrious 
writers in modern times. ‘‘In other respects, the doctrine he in- 
culeated was perfectly coincident with the creed of almost every 
modern geologist, whether Plutonic or Neptunian, and which has 
been gradually gaining ground from the age of Des Cartes.”’* 
The doctrine of a future state was certainly not among the tenets 
of Epicurus and his disciples; but this will not be objected to 
him by those who believe that ‘life and immortality have been 
brought to light by the Gospel.” ‘It is,” says the celebrated 
Locke, “beyond the discovery of reason, and is purely a mat- 
ter of faith.’? While, however, Socrates and Seneca did not re- 
fuse to degrade themselves by worshipping the gods of the peo- 
ple, and assisting at their sacrifices, this consistent and illustrious 
moralist devoted ‘himself to those quiet contemplations, that 
enabled him to manifest through life a purity and simplicity of 
heart and conduct unattained by any of his rival defamers. 

It might not be uninteresting to notice here, that form of Epi- 
curism which has been so pleasantly portrayed and exemplified 
by several fine writers in France, during the last century. There 
is about them a cheerfulness, a gaité de cceur, which results from 
the possession, in an eminent degree, of that art which gives con- 
sequence to all others—we mean the scavoir vivre. The French, 
above all other people, appear te have understood ond relished 
this practical philosophy. In the pleasures of imagination and 
taste, they exhibit an enviable connoisseurship. With them, life 
is not that indefinable good which we in this country, in imitation 
of our brethren of England, are too much aceustomed to regard 
it. The excellences of liberal learning, a pervading taste for 
music, painting, and statuary, a quick perception of, and high 
relish for the charms of poetry, a devoted friendship, and the 
delights of a refined and joyous social intercourse, are the inex- 
haustible sources from which they extract a large portion of the 
enjoyments which make life 


“A gift indeed, and worthy of the Giver.” 


We reserve, however, the consideration of this subject for a 
future occasion. 

The ** Rerum Natura” has generally been deemed of difficult 
interpretation; but the success which has attended the labours of 
Dr. Good, will remove from the future inquirer any objection 
on this point to a perusal of this eminent author. The mode of 
versification which he has adopted, is that of blank verse; in the 
construction of which, Akenside, in his ‘‘ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,”? appears to have been in a considerable degree his model. 
Great care has been taken to preserve a regular succession in the 


* Vide Good’s Life of Lucretius, 
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feet, and, so far as seems to have been practicable, in the varia- 
tion of the pauses. Occasionally an epithet or mode of expression 
occurs, which strongly reminds us of Thomson, or of Cowper 
in his Iliad; and these are in most instances happily introduced, 
and always warranted at least by the tenor of the text. A dis- 
tinguishing merit of the version is its scrupulous accuracy. Pro- 
foundly acquainted with the language, and a minute critical 
scholar, Dr. G. has drawn to his aid various translations in most 
of the modern tongues, and thus succeeded in accomplishing the 
essential part of his task. The liberties taken by Creech are in- 
or avoided; he adds nothing essential, and is equally cau- 
tious of withholding any portion of the original. A comparison 
of the proemial lines of the two translations will illustrate these 
remarks. They comprise an address to Venus, the goddess ac- 
knowledged by the ancients as the source of animal and vegeta- 
ble life;.and therefore, as the symbol of universal generation, 
properly invoked in a poem on the origin of things. We give, 
first, the passage from br. Good:— 


‘Parent of Rome! by gods and men beloved, 
Benignant Venus! thou! the sail-clad main, 

And Fruitful earth, as round the seasons roll, 

With life who swellest, for by thee all live, 

And, living, hail the cheerful light of day:— 

Thee, ales, at thy glad approach, the winds, 
The tempests fly: Dedalian earth to thee 

Pours forth her sweetest flow’rets; ocean laughs, 
And the blue heavens in cloudless splendour deck’d. 
For, when the ons first opes her frolic eye, 

And genial zephyrs long lock’d up respire, 

Thee, ess, then, th’ aerial birds confess, 

To rapture stung through every shiy’ring plume: 
Thee, the wild herds; hence, o’er the joyous glcbe 
Bounding at large; or, with undaunted chest, 
Stemming the torrent tides. Through all that lives 
So, by hy charms, rf blandishments o’erpower’d, 
Springs the warm wish thy footsteps to pursue: 

Till through the seas, the mountains, and the floods, 
The verdant meads, and woodlands fill’d with song, 
Spurr’d by desire each palpitating tribe 

Hastes, at thy shrine, to plant the future race.” 


We insert a part of the same passage in the language 
Creech:— 


** Kind Venus, glory of the blest abodes, 

Parent of Rome; chief joy of men and gods: 
Delight of all, comfort of sea and earth: 

To whose kind powers all creatures owe their birth: 
At thy approach, great goddess, straight remove 
Whatever things are rough and foes to love: 

The clouds disperse, the winds most swiftly waste, 
And reverently in murmurs breathe their last: 

The earth with various arts (for thy warm powers 
That dull mass feels) puts forth her gaudy flowers 
[For thee, does subtle luxury prepare 
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The choicest stores of earth, of sea, and air: 
To welcome thee, she comes profusely drest 

With all the spices of the wanton east: 

To pleasure thee, e’en lazy luxury toils:] 

The roughest sea puts cn smooth looks and smiles,” &c. 


The five lines included within brackets, are not to be found in 
any edition of the original. 

The indefatigable character of Dr. Good is conspicuously 
manifested in the copiousness of his notes on this passage, which 
appear in ten, and would fill eight entire quarto pages. His re- 
marks are apposite, however, and can hardly be considered dull, 
as they are enlivened with choice parallel passages from several 
modern as well as ancient authors. The following is a specimen 
of his style in the argumentative parts. The author is declaring 
his opinion, that no new material beings spring fortuitously into 
existence, but that all proceed from seminal atoms, formed at 
first by the plastic hand of the Creator:— 


‘* Could things from nought proceed, then whence the use 
Of generative atoms, binding strong 

Kinds to their kinds perpetual? Man himself 
Might spring from ocean; from promiscuous earth 

The finny race, or feath’ry tribes of heaven: 

Prone down the skies the bellowing herds might bound, 
Or frisk from cloud to cloud: while flocks and beasts 
Fierce and most savage, undefined in birth, 

The field or forest might alike display. 

Each tree, inconstant to our hopes, would bend 

With foreign fruit: and all things all thingss yield. 
Whence but from elemental seeds that act 

With truth, and power precise, can causes spring 
Powerful and true themselves? But grant such seeds, 
And all, as now, through Nature’s wide domain, 

In time predicted, and predicted place, 

Must meet the day concordant; must assume 

The form innately stampt, and prove alone 

Why all from all things never can proceed. 

Why does the balmy rose possess the spring? 

The yellow grain the summer? or, the vine 

With purple clusters, cheer th’ autumnal hours?” &e. 

Good’s Lucretius, Book I. ver. 179. 


The following extract is inserted as further exemplifying the 
manner of the author and of the translator:— 


** Nought can perish, that the sight surveys, 
With utter death; but nature still renews 

Each from the other, nor can form afresh 

One substance till another be destroyed. 

But come, my friend, and since the muse has sung 
Things cannot spring from, nor return to nought, 
Lest thou should’st urge, still sceptic, that no eye 
Their generative atoms e’er have traced; 

Mark in what scenes thyself must own, perforce, 
Still atoms dwell, though viewless still to sense. 
And, first, th’ excited wind torments the deep; 
Wrecks the strong bark, and rends the shivering cloud: 
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Now with wide whirlwind, prostrating alike 
O’er the waste champaign, Laseaue bending tlede; 
And now, perchance, with eat force, 
Rocking the mighty mountains on their base. 
So vast its fury!—But that fury flows 
Alone from viewless atoms, that, combined, 
Thus form the fierce tornado, raging wild 
O’er heaven, and earth, and ocean’s dread domain.” 
Good’s Lucretius, Book L. ver. 302. 


We close these extracts with a passage which has been gene- 
rally admired and imitated:— 


**O! wretched mortals! race perverse, and blind! 
Through what dread dark, what perilous pursuits 
inn? ihis round of being! know ye not 

Of all ye toil for, Nature nothing uke 

But, for the body, freedom from disease, 

And sweet unanxious quiet for the mind’?— 

And little claims the body to be sound: 

But little serves to strew the paths we tread 

With joys beyond e’en Nature’s utmost wish. 

What though the dome be wanting, whose proud walls 
A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublime 

By frolic forms of youths in massy gold, 

Flinging their splendours o’er the midnight feast? 
Though gold and silver blaze not o’er the board, 

Nor music echo round the gaudy roof? 

Yet listless laid the velvet along, 

Near gliding streams, by shadowy trees o’er-arch’d, 
Such pomps we need not; such still less when spring 
Leads forth her laughing train, and the warm year 
Paints the green meads with roseate flowers profuse.” 


Good’s Lucretius, Book Il. ver. 14. 

The notes appended to the poem are copious, displaying the 
amplest stores of learning and science, as well as a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the belles-lettres writings of all ages. 

If we have regarded this translation with more favour than a 
rigid criticism may seem to demand, the almost impracticable 
nature of the task, the total failure of several of the translators, 
and the very imperfect success of the few who have acquired 
any celebrity, will justify a liberality on our part, not to be ex- 
pected on ordinary occasions. It is not to be denied, however, 
that, while a high degree of praise is due to the translator for 
the accuracy of his version, there is a want of grace and harmony 
manifested in many passages ; and that words are too frequently 
employed which are by no means select, nor even the best that 
would occur, we think, instanter, to an elegant scholar. For a 
more complete view of the Epicurean system, and of the manner 
in which the translator has performed his part, we must refer our 
readers to the “ Rerum Natura”’ itself, and to the comprehensive 
and highly satisfactory commentary which accompanies it. The 
profound and accurate views which he has taken of this ancient 
sect, deserve a careful and candid examination. His assertions 
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are in every instance supported by the necessary proofs; and his 
illustrations, drawn from ancient as well as medern sources, are 
numerous, beautiful, and apposite. The life of Lucretius, which 
is prefixed to the work, we have read with pleasure, and deem 
it, if not a satisfactory, at least an interesting and well-written 
memoir. 

The Wakefield text, the best extant, accompanies the work, 
although the translator has, in his version, occasionally adopted 
that of other editions, and sometimes added emendations of his 
own: these, however, are indicated in the notes. 


Catalogue of translations of Lucretius, extant in several 
languages. 
Lucretius, translated by De Marolles (French) A.D. - . 1650 
Langlois (French) - - - - 1677 
Baron De Coutures, (French) 1685 
De Witt (Dutch) - - - - 1709 
Marchetti (Italian) the best, 1714 
M. T. X. Mayer (German) - 1784 




















Le Blane De Guillet (French) an 


elegant version, - - - 1788 





Deleyre (not published) - -  - 
La Grange (French) - - - 1795 





Creech (English) - - - - - 1676 
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Guernier (English) - - - - 1743 
John Mason Good (English) 1805 








Art. 1V.—E£ssai sur histoire de la Musique en Italie, depuis 
les temps les plus anciens jusqu’ & nos jours. Par M. le 
Comte Grégoire Orloff, Senateur de l’Empire de Russie. 2 
vols. pp. 304, 398. Paris. wn Essay upon the History of 
Music, from the earliest times to the present day. By 
Count Gregory Orloff, Senator of the Russian Empire. 2 vols. 
Paris. 


Tue very agreeable author of the work before us, has remark- 
ed, that the eminence to which Italy has attained in the art of 
music cannot be denied,—no country having furnished so large 
a number of composers remarkable for their genius, learning and 
fertility. Such beirg almost universally recognised to be the 
case, and actuated as we are by the firm persuasion, that, at the 
present moment, when the recent visit of an Italian company to 
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this country has inspired a greater degree of interest among us, 
for all that relates to the Opera, and infused a little more musical 
taste into the hearts of our countrymen than could formerly be 
boasted, some account of the rise and progress of the art in Italy 
could not fail to prove interesting to our readers—we have under- 
taken to offer in this place, an analysis of one of the latest, and 
we may safely affirm, most entertaining essays upon the subject. 
In the construction of the work, there is something remarkable, 
which can hardly be passed over unnoticed. Italian music has 
had many celebrated eulogists; but none of them, so far as we 
know, has succeeded so well as Count Orloff, in portraying in 
the most brilliant and fascinating colours, and in a lively, and 
we might say, elegant style, its pre-eminence in many respects 
over the music of every other nation; and yet that author is a 
Russian. The history of Italian music, in the French language, 
by a subject of the autocrat of that country, whose civilization is 
of very recent date, and from one extremity of which issued the 
legions of barbarians, who at one period inundated the fairest 
portion of Europe, and destroyed, as our author himself men- 
tions, together with the other arts, the music of the countries 
they subjugated, is really an anomaly of which we believe but 
very few examples can be pointed out in the literature of any 
country. Alone, it shews more conclusively than long treatises, 
the progress of civilization and of the arts; and indicates plainly, 
that the Russians of the present day have not all the same kind 
of feeling for music, as was displayed by their ancestors of the 
seventeenth century, who, as we learn from Dr. Collins, delight- 
ed more in a concert of Billingsgate nightingales, ‘joined with 
a flight of screech-owls, a nest of jackdaws, a pack of hungry 
wolves, seven hogs in a windy day, and as many cats with their 
corrivals,”’ singing Lacrymze—to all the music in Italy, light airs 
in France, marches of England, or jigs of Scotland. 

Count Orloff judiciously remarks, that it is unnecessary to un- 
dertake the eulogium of music, since it is engraved in almost 
every heart. Every being in nature endowed with life,—with a 
soul, renders it homage. In order to feel,—to appreciate its 
charms and its power, he continues, it is only necessary to listen 
to the notes of the nightingale during one of the pure and beau- 
tiful mornings of Spring, or during one of the delicious evenings 
of Summer—to know its effects, it is only requisite to witness 
the tears of joy it causes to be shed by those whose sorrows, 
captivity, or exile, it alleviates, and to whose minds it recalls, 
in foreign climes, their friends and their sweet home. To judge 
of its moral influence, it is sufficient to recollect, that it has 
prompted to fine and noble actions, and appeased the cruelty of 
oppressors and tyrants. 

As we cannot follow the author into the history of the art, it 
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will be sufficient to remark, that, like Lucretius and many of 
the poets and historians of antiquity, he refers the origin of vocal 
music to the singing of the feathered tribe, whilst he traces in- 
strumental music to the rustling of the wind among leaves and 
reeds, and to the humming of insects. ‘*This union of diversi- 
fied sounds constituted the germ of what was called harmony, 
which, subjected to positive rules, was destined to carry the art 
to its utmost degree of perfection.” 

In remotest antiquity, the Egyptians declared they had re- 
ceived music from the gods ; the Hebrews consecrated it to the 
divinity; and the Greeks, honouring it not less than the preced- 
ing people, ranked it among their instruments of legislation. 
They introduced it every where ; in their games, festivals, and 
ceremonies. In his first chapter, Count Orloff offers a few cur- 
sory remarks on the introduction of music among the Romans,— 
on the use which the masters of the world made of it for increas- 
ing the pomp of their religious ceremonies, and inspiring ardour 
into their legions in the hour of battle;—on its banishment from 
Rome, after the death of the sanguinary Nero, of whom it was 
regarded as the accomplice;—on its introduction into the Church; 
—on the improvements made in it by St. Ambrose and St. Gre- 

j—on the vicissitudes it had to encounter, in Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, after the irruption of the Vandals, Franks, and Goths; 
—on the revival of instrumental music, and the introduction of 
organs in France—on the Flemish school—and on many other 
subjects equally interesting: but want of room forces us to pass 
them by, at present, without comment. We shall however recur 
to some of them, in a more appropriate place. Nor can we devote 
much space to the chapter on the music of the Greeks, although it 
forms a proper introduction to the subject which more particular- 
ly engages our attention. A very few words will suffice. 

As might readily be supposed, our author speaks somewhat at 
large of the system of the tetrachords and of musical proportions, 
the discovery of which, he observes, has been attributed by some 
writers to Zubal Cain, by others to Diocles the Athenian, but by 
the greater number to Pythagoras, to whom the credit is award- 
ed, of having first subjected music to positive laws of calculation, 
Of the manner in which he is said to have discovered musical 
proportions, and of the experiments to which he had recourse 
with a view of rectifying and establishing his system, we shall 
say nothing here, from the supposition that they are familiarly 
known to most of our readers, and because the results which he 
is said to have obtained have been found by ne to be very 
different from what they were represented to be. Pythagoras’s 
system, besides, was involved in much metaphysical obscurity ; ~ 
he pretended, that in harmonic proportions, the sense operates 
before reason; that the latter derived the principle of its actions 
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from the former, and that by this means it received a stimulation; 
but that whenever this occurred, it acted independently of the 
other; from which, in his opinion, it results, that if the rational 
doctrine does not accord with the sense, the fault is not to be 
ascribed to reason, but to the sense itself, which is mistaken; for 
reasoning by its essence will always find out truth, whilst the 
sense is often subject to error. By ristoxenes of Tarentum, 
who flourished a long time after Pythagoras, the obscure meta- 
physics of the senses taught by his celebrated predecessor, was 
rejected. He placed all his theory in the observation and expe- 
rience of the ear, in order to determine by acoustics alone the 
mutual relation of sounds, and the exact proportion of the inter- 
vals. He reduced many among these to equal proportions, mo- 
dified others, and regulated the progression of all. Differing 
materially from Pythagoras, he regarded the sense as principle 
and moderator of the intellect ; so that, according to his doc- 
trine, the exclusion of the one prevents the perfection of the 
other. This system was adopted by the Greeks, and taught in 
the Alexandrian schools, which they re-established ; and in con- 
tradistinction to the system of the Samiot sage, which was called 
immutable and perfect, it received the denomination of equal. 
Many years after, Didymus appeared, who, perceiving that his 
two renowned predecessors had fallen each into the opposite ex- 
treme, by not reflecting, that if the sense and reason are not in 
a mutual and perfect state of harmony, there can be none in the 
works of man,—introduced many modifications into the esta- 
blished system,—modifications which were so valuable as to meet 
with universal approbation. He discovered a sensible discord in 
the gamut of the Greeks, which proved the correctness of his 
criticism. This system was next rectified by Plolemeus, and 
assumed the title of reformed. Many succeeding philosophers 
discovered what they denominated harmonical combinations, 
by mixing, but without confounding them, the three principal 
kinds of music—the diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic. 
Our author next treats of the fondness of the Greeks for sim- 
licity in music,—not forgetting the story of Terpander and 
imotheus, who were banished from Lacedemon for having 
added one or two strings to their lyres; and concludes the chap- 
ter with some remarks on the often agitated question whether or 
not the Greeks were acquainted with music in parts—in other 
words, with counterpoint. He cites, in favour of the affirmative, 
Vossius, Artusi, Stillingfleet, Sacchi; and against the opinion, 
Medoni, Perault, Bontempi, Levo, and many others of equal 
note; and finally decides in favour of the latter. We are not dis- 
posed to revive in this place the long contested question, and 
yet do not think it right to indicate the subject without a few re-, 
marks, inasmuch as our author seems to us-to have dismissed it 
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too hastily. It appears conclusively shown, then, that the an- 
cients, although unacquainted with what we call harmony, (a 
word by which they constantly meant melody,) or music in dif- 
ferent parts, made use of the octave and double octave—which 
practice was called by them magadizing, from a treble instru- 
ment of the name of magadis. They had a knowledge of some 
concords and discords, admitting only the octave fourth and fifth 
and their replicates, and rejecting as discords the third and sixth. 
This, we think we may safely say, in opposition to MM. Perault 
and Baretti, who, although denying to the ancients a knowledge 
of harmony, thought they had a method of playing or singing 
by thirds. This assertion, however, has not been substantiated; 
besides, we could with much difficulty be made to believe, that 
a practice could have been very agreeable to Grecian ears, 
which to our modern ones would be intolerable. But it may 
still be asked, if counterpoint or simultaneous harmony was un- 
known to the Greeks, of what use to them were the great cal- 
culations and the experiments attributed to Pythagoras, and the 
admission of the concords we have just seen they understood ? 
We believe that a satisfactory answer to this has been given by 
Dr. Burney, who remarks, that the chief use which the ancients 
made of concords in music, seems only to have been to ascertain 
intervals and distances (in melody) as in our first lessons of sol- 
misation it has been customary to spell intervals, .as it were, by 
naming the intermediate sounds; as, do, re, mi,—do, mi; do, 
re, mi, fa,—do, fa; do re mi fa sol,—do sol, &c. 

From the brief sketch which we have given of the rise and 
progress of the musical system of the Greeks, it would follow, 
that if the invention of it is referred to Pythagoras, it must be 
regarded as of Italian origin; since Pythagoras, although by birth 
a Greek, had, on his return from his travels, established his resi- 
dence in Calabria, where he is said to have discovered and found- 
ed the system in question; and since, before it was rectified and 
perfected by the Alexandrian Didymus, and carried to and esta- 
blished under the Ptolemies at Alexandria, whence it was spread 
all over the Grecian states, it had been learnedly modified by Aris- 
toxenes of Tarentum. We shall, however, show, on some future 
occasion, not only that this celebrated system cannot have been 
invented by Pythagoras, but that its origin can easily be traced 
to the Hindoos, or more likely to an earlier and now forgotten 
people. We shall now proceed to offer a few observations on the 
ancient music of the Italians, and particularly of the Etruscans 
and Romans. 

Of all the arts, Music being the most natural to man, it is fair 
to infer that each nation, even at an early period of its history, 
must have possessed one in some sort peculiar to it, and differing 
in its character from that of other nations, according to climate 
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and other circumstances. Aware of this fact, it is not difficult 
to understand, that the early nations of Italy, living as they did 
under a serene sky, in a fertile country, and enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a harmonious language, should have cultivated this 
art at a very early epoch, and even long before other nations 
less conspicuously favoured by nature. To assign, however, 
the precise period at which music originated or was introduced 
among the aborigines of the Peninsula, before the time of the 
Etruscans, would be attended with much difficulty,—their great 
antiquity offering an insurmountable obstacle to all research of 
the kind; and even as regards the state of the art at a period 
less remote from our own, deprived as we are of the historical 
documents by which alone we could be directed in the investi- 
gation, we meet with nothing but confusion and obscurity. From 
the terrible example of Carthage we derive the certainty that the 
Romans destroyed all that could survive their conquered enemies, 
of whom they wished to annihilate the least traces. Hence the 
impossibility of knowing any thing respecting the music of the 
Italian nations, who, originating from the aborigines, were de- 
stroyed in their struggle with Rome. Our knowledge on the 
subject is limited to this—that all that portion of Italy which re- 
ceived the denomination of Grecia Magna, possessed the musi- 
cal system of the Greeks, since Pythagoras resided at Croton 
and at Metaponte, and Aristoxenes at Tarentum; but the three 
Samiot nations, whieh occupied a great part of the coast of the 


Adriatic, nearly as far as that of the Tyrrhenian sea, held by the 
Etruscans, spoke a different language, and although living near 
Grecia Magna, were probably in possession of a national music 
calculated to excite their ardour in the hour of combat. As re- 
gards the Etruscans, a lasting monument of the existence of mu- 
sic among them, and of their claims to the invention of the 
trumpet, 1s found in the following line of the Auneid— 


“ Tyrrhenusque tube mugire per «quora clangor.” 


The Fescennian verses, written in the language of the Osci, and 
which were sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
serve as an additional proof, that music was cultivated, before 
the foundation, or at least, before the victories of Rome, among 
the neighbouring nations. Hence we cannot doubt of. the exist- 
ence of music in Italy antecedently to the time of the Romans, 
although no treatise has been handed down to us on the subject 
of this art, written in the Oscan or Etruscan language. When 
we bear in mind the number and splendour of the cities possess- 
ed by the latter of these nations,—the luxury of their inhabit- 
ants,—the skill of the artists, particularly in the plastic art, and 
in the fabrication of those vases denominated Etruscan, which 
equal in point of beauty the famous Murrhine vases,—when we 
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oast our eyes on Capua, which was called Caput Urbium from 
the circumstance of its being the first of the Etruscan colonies; 
on Pozzuoli, whose immense amphitheatre has survived the 
ravages of time, and served as the model of the famous Coliseum 
of Flavianus,—on Naples and Cumz, the most ancient of all 
their cities ; can we for a moment believe, that in such a coun- 
try, in other words, in all the southern districts of Italy, the 
musical art alone should not have been carried to the highest de- 
gree of perfection? 

But we derive an additional proof of the antiquity of music in 
Italy from mythology, which Lord Bacon has denominated the 
wisdom of antiquity; for what can we understand, Count Orloff 
asks, by those beings, as dangerous as they were amiable, half 
women and half fish, who exercised, under the melodious name 
of Syrens, an influence equal on the water and the land, and 
who were at the same time the terror of the sage, and the object 
of the wishes of the imprudent? What could have been meant 
by these supernatural beings, if not the females of Ausonia, who 
were regarded as dangerous in consequence of their inspiring 
effeminacy by their songs, and adding to the charms of their 
beauty the power of this enchanting art? The fable of the Syrens, 
then, deprived of its allegorical veil, becomes a historical monu- 
ment, well calculated to prove the splendour and perhaps the 
abuse of music in Italy, even in the remotest antiquity. 

Rome, however austere might have been her laws, discovered 
very early the power of music, and dedicated her first institu- 
tions in this art to the god Mars. Numa Pompilius ordered that 
the priests of that god should sing, whilst carrying in procession 
the sacred shield that had fallen from heaven to serve as an egis 
for thé'eternal city. Ata later period, the Neapolitan &ndroni- 
cus, as we learn from Sadlust, composed, with a view of appeas- 
ing the gods irritated against the Romans, a hymn, which was 
sung by a choir of young virgins. In private and public sacri- 
fices, music constituted an important ingredient; and, as in Greece, 
the flute was the instrument made use of to accompany the 
voices of the priests. Livy tells us, that scenic games were finally 
instituted at Rome, in imitation of those of the Greeks, under 
the consulate of Sulpitius Peticus and Lucinius Stolon. They 
originated in a desire onthe part of the Romans, to appease by 
means of prayers, sacrifices, and ceremonies of a more imposing 
nature than those heretofore resorted to, the anger of the gods, 
and in this way to obtain their deliverance from a pestilential 
disease, by which they were sorely afflicted; and history informs 
us, that by all classes of society they were viewed and heard 
with much delight and admiration. Towards the 553d year of 
Rome, Lucinius composed, under the consulate of Publius Sul- 
pictus, another hymn to obtain the protection of the gods for 
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the city of Mars, These sacred verses. were sung by twenty- 


seven virgins, 

But, as might naturally be inferred from the warlike disposi- 
tion of the Romans, of all species of music, that denominated 
martial was held by them in the highest estimation. In their 
public and triumphant entries, the soldiers sung with enthusiasm 
the praises of their leaders; and in the hour of battle, the legions 
were animated by the sound of the trumpet and of other musical 
instruments. 

Seven years after the ceremony to which we have alluded 
above, music was as it were naturalized in Rome, and employed 
to celebrate the birth and marriage of its inhabitants, who, in 
imitation of the Greeks, used it also in their funeral ceremo- 
nies. But the vocal choirs of the Greeks, were only known 
and established at Rome, under the consulate of Claudius Nero, 
and Marcus Livius; and there is no doubt, that notwithstanding 
the austere manners of the Romans, music would have advanced 
with rapid strides towards perfection, a long time before the de- 
struction of the republic, had it not been for the institution of 
the combats of gladiators, by which the attention of the people 
was almost exclusively engrossed, and diverted from objects of a 
more delicate and refined nature. But at length the reign of 
Augustus, so favourable to the progress of the arts, yet so fatal 
to liberty, commenced. It was at this period, that Rome order- 
.ed that the poem which Horace had composed in honour of 
Diana, should be sung by two choirs, one of young females and 
the other of young boys, all of patrician families. The exquisite 
verses of the Roman Pindar, were also embellished with a music, 
the authors of which are unknown; but this circumstance shows, 
as Count Orloff observes, that this art, extending its empife over 
the Roman people, and following the progress of luxury in Rome, 
was about to enjoy greater honours under the emperors, than it 
had done during the republic. 

At this period, the voice was accompanied with instruments; 
and, indeed, from what we have already said, and from many 
passages in Cicero and Horace, we may conclude that this cus- 
tom had already been prevalent a long time. Thus the former 
cites one of the laws of the twelve tables, which ran thus: Popu- 
larem letitiam in cantu et fidibus et tibiis moderanto eam- 
que divum honore jungunto. And the poet, in his Ode to Mece- 
nas, says, 

** Sonante mistum tibiis carmen lyra 
Hac Dorium, illis barbarum.” 


From Valerius Maximus we learn, that there existed a mu- 
sical college, or school, at Rome; and passages might be cited 
from Seneca, tending to show, according to some, that so early 
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as his time the Romans made use of dissonances; and one {in par- 
ticular from Cicero, in which the father of Roman eloquence, in 

ing of the concord which must result from the union of all 
the orders of citizens in a state, compares it with the harmony 
of several voices accompanied with instruments. The want of 
sufficient room, however, prevents us from quoting them, and 
we must be content with referring to the work before us, in 
which all these passages have been carefully collected. Our author 
is far indeed from thinking, that the expressions of Seneca and 
Cicero can be offered as incontrovertible proofs of the existence 
among the Romans, of what is now called harmony or counter- 
point. When the authors cited, he remarks, say, that in a con- 
cert there results but one sound from a union of dissonant voices, 
they perhaps only wish to designate different kinds of voices, 
which do not give out similar sounds; such, for example, as the 
voices of men and women, which are almost always at the oc- 
tave, and which though dissimilar, may nevertheless accord per- 
fectly. Were we to judge merely from the passages in question, 
we should feel much inclined to coincide with our author, in the 
opinion that harmony was unknown to the Romans; but other 
considerations occasionally tempt us to adopt a different senti- 
ment on the subject. That the Chinese and other eastern nations 
should retain, to this very day, an abhorrence of harmonical 
combinations, and a fondness for simple melody, we can readily 
comprehend, from their disinclination to make any alteration in 
systems and customs admitted from time immemorial; that the 
Greeks, too, should have retained long the same fondness for 
melody, we can also discover in their austere laws, and their 
extraordinary fear of impairing their political institutions by any 
change in their musical system, or of injuring their poetry, with 
which music was indissolubly linked; but that the Romans, who 
assuredly cannot be accus. i of a great reverence to ancient cus- 
toms, and who had not interwoven, as the Greeks, their music 
with their politics, should have continued for centuries to sing 
and play in unison, is a circumstance which has always appeared 
to us (to say the least of it) very extraordinary. Harmony is as 
much in nature as melody; hence, we believe, that the assertion 
of those who maintain that the first is of recent origin, and be- 
longs to a civilized and refined period, is very far from having 
been proved. Witness the African slaves, in any of the West 
India islands, singing whilst at work: do they always sing in 
unison? Certainly not: their harmony is even said by compe- 
tent judges who have heard it, to be at times very agreeable; and 
yet they are far, indeed, from having attained that degree of 
civilization and refinement, which the Romans had reached in 
the Augustan age. Besides, were not the Romans of that period 
similarly organized, as their descendants of the present time; 
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and is it likely that the ancestors of a people now so fond of a 
due proportion of harmony, and who have produced so many 
learned contrapuntists, should, after having received simple me- 
lody from the Greeks, have continued for centuries to follow 
blindly, and without the same reasons, the example of their 
teachers? These remarks, however, are merely thrown out as 
hints, and not at all with a view of establishing the fact of a 
knowledge in the Romans of counterpoint. 

Under the reign of Tiderius, music like all its sister arts was 
necessarily affected; but his successor Caligula, who loved it as 
much as he did blood, made use of it, as we learn from Swefo- 
nius, in all his parties of pleasure. It once more suffered under 
the imbecile Claudius, but attained under Nero a degree of 
splendour equal to that which it had in ancient times enjoyed in 
Athens. Of the musical and theatrical exploits of this parricide 
tyrant, we shall say nothing; since they must be sufficiently 
known to those of our readers who are acquainted with Roman 
history. As we have already remarked, the Roman people, 
whose vengeance at the death of this emperor was as marked as 
their obedience during his reign had been cowardly, regarding 
music as the accomplice of his crimes, banished it from Rome, 
together with all the musicians residing within their walls. Thus 
proscribed from Rome, music found an asylum in the nascent 
Church, by which it was purified, called once more to fulfil its 
primitive and ancient destination, and charged with celebrating 
the works of a merciful God. Until this period, as Count Orloff 
remarks, led astray by the false application which had been 
made of it at Rome under the emperors, this art had ceased to 
be consecrated, as in Greece, to adorn, and at the same time 
fortify, virtue, morals, and even the physical faculties of man. 
But a new era commenced: music again appeared in all its splen- 


dour; and continued to fulfil its most important destination, until |” 


once more called to accomplish other uses. 

It would be unnecessary to detail in this place, the persecv- 
tions and sufferings of the early Christians. Assembled secretly 
in catacombs and other secure places, and fearing lest by the 
least noise their places of worship should be revealed to their 
oppressors, they nevertheless derived from music, during a space 


of three centuries, a solace which they would in vain have sought | 
for from its sister arts; but all species of instrumental music |~ 





being forbidden, not only owing to existing circumstances, but | 
principally in consequence of the prejudices of the early Chris | 
tians, they could only form vocal choirs, which, entrusted as © 
they necessarily were, to unprofessional and inexperienced mu- 


sicians, could not fail to be of an unpolished kind, and suscepti- 
ble of much improvement. Hence music, retained almost exclu- 


sively among these early Christians, suffered a degree of degene- | 
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ration, which was tly increased, some centuries after, by the 
invasion of the ians in Italy, where its exercise had become 
once more public, through the protection extended by Constantine 
to the Catholic religion. 

From the causes we have enumerated, as well as from the cir- 
eumstance, that after the invasion it was applied to the uncouth 
language of the barbarians, music could retain but in a very slight 
degree its ancient and ? ay forms, and was no longer submitted 
to its primitive rules. The true principles of rhythm, so essential 
to every species of composition, and without which music can- 
not be said to exist, were in a great measure disregarded ; and 
what was retained of them almost continually underwent altera- 
tions, in order to be adaptable to the prosody of these harsh lan- 
guages; and yet, as we learn from St. Mugustine, the principles 
of the art, though no longer adhered to in practice, were the same 
as those formerly taught. Such was the strange state of disor- 
ganization which the ecclesiastical chant, the only one then in 
use, had suffered, when St. 2mbrose appeared, who, according 
to Bontempi, was the true founder of church music, agreeably 
to the diatonic mode of the Greeks. By Choron and Fayolle, 
however, than whose authority on this subject none higher can be 
cited, it is affirmed that we can with great difficulty discover what 
the Ambrosian constitution consists in; as, on examination, it 
will be found, that there exists no material difference between the 
church music of Milan, and that of the Christian service in other 
parts of the world. It appears, however, that this celebrated pre- 
late enriched music with several rhythms, which were afterwards 
improved by St. Zenodian, bishop of Florence, and the illustri- 
ous and unfortunate Boethius. But to St. Gregory, who appear- 
ed in the sixth century, the credit is confessedly due, of having 
been the reformer of church music. His first operation was to 
reduce to seven, the fifteen letters employed in the ancient sys- 
tem for designating the various modulations,—the second octave 
being marked by small, and the third by double letters. He 
next occupied himself with the arrangement of the ritual, which 
he composed of pieces selected from among the choicest remains 
of antiquity; and from the whole of this work, formed that sys- 
tem which to this day is known under the name of the Roman 
or Gregorian Chant. In order to preserve and propagate it, he 
established two colleges or schools at Rome, where music was 
taught to young orphans, who afterwards became singers in the 
various churches of Christendom. The Gregorian chant was thus 
transmitted from pontiff to pontiff, from church to church, and 
a the name of canto fermo, which is still applied to the 
music of the Catholic service, was finally adopted in all the 
Latin churches. 

In the succeeding century, Pope Vitelianus introduced into 
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the church the consonant chant, so called from its being sung by 
several voices in concord with each other. He directed that the 
organ, as yet little known in Italy, should accompany the voice— 
an innovation which announced the return of the union of in- 
strumental with vocal music; but this new system did not acquire 
much perfection until the next century, under the pontificate of 
one of the Leos. . 

Nor did Italian music meet with a less favourable reception in 
other countries. Introduced into the English church, agreeably 
to the order of St. Gregory, by St. Augustine, and by St. Bo- 
ntface into Germany, it was transmitted to France at the direc: 
request of Clovis, who demanded of Theodoric an Italian singer 
capable of teaching his art to the people of that country; and by 
Charlemagne it received much encouragement, notwithstanding 
the opposition he encountered from the prejudice of his subjects. 
This sovereign requested of Pope Adrian two of the most cele- 
brated singers, Theodore and Benedict, the one destined for the 
city of Metz, the other for that of Soisson, where they were 
entrusted with the establishment and government of, musical 
schools. 

In the ninth century, signs traced over the letters employed 
in written music, were introduced for the purpose of indicating 
the manner of modulating the voice in singing. These signs re- 
ceived the name of notes; and.their invention may well be re- 
garded as having contributed materially to promote the progress 
of this enchanting art. In the succeeding century, many other 
writers appeared; and genius and learning united in hastening 
the regeneration and development of music. Still it was in a state 
of infancy, and devoid of harmony and melody. Every where, 
and notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of a Remi, a Dunstan, 
a Regino, psalmodies and the insipid canfo fermo were mostly 
heard, to the exclusion of the Roman chant, which had retained, 
in its simplicity at least, some appearance of melody and rhythm. 
Thus the want of surer, more extended, and more precise rules, 
was every where felt, and would probably have long continued 
to be felt, had not a Guido appeared, by whose indefatigable 

and great efforts music was cleared of much of the obscurity in 
which it had so long remained involved. From the want of suf- 
ficient space, we can only be allowed a few words on this sub- 

“fect. 

4 We have already remarked, that letters had been substituted 
for the words anciently employed to designate the various sounds, 
and placed over the syllables; but as this imperfect method was 
attended with much difficulty, it was subsequently found neces- 
sary, in order to facilitate the study of music, to place the letters 
at degrees analogous to those of the elevation or depression of 
the voice in singing, and to mark these degrees in a more precise 
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manner, by means of parallel lines. Such was the method em- 
ployed before the time of Guido. This celebrated monk first 
simplified and regulated the ancient method, substituted to the 
five tetrachords of the musical scale of the Greeks, three hexa- 
chords, to which he gave the name of natural property, of flat 
and of sharp, employing the Gregorian letters to distinguish the 
initial of each string. At the head of this new system, he placed 
the string denominated by him Aypoproslambanomenos, desig- 
nating it by the Greek letter gamma r, from which the musical 
scale has since taken the name of gamut; and as in this sys- 
tem there were twenty-two strings, seven for each hexachord 
with the Aypoproslambanomenos, he employed capital and 
minion letters and those denominated gemellz (twin), the first 
for the grave, the second for the middle, and the third for the 
acute sounds. He chose the six syllables, wf, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
taken from the hymn of S¢. John the Baptist,* in order to de- 
signate the six diatonic notes, and serve as guides in singing; 
and it is from this manner of noting the sounds, that those strings 
acquired the name of notes. He afterwards applied to them the 
letters a, 5, c, d, e, f, g, and disposed them in such a way, that 
the strings formed by determinate intervals, the five tones, and 
two semi-tones of the diatonic gamut of the present time ; 
the first semi-tone being from the third to the fourth degree, and 
the second from the seventh to the eighth'degree. Guido after- 
wards applied to each string of his system the name he had 
chosen from the hymn to St. John; the first being called wf, the 
second re, &c. But, as may be perceived, there were only six 
syllables in this system, from which circumstance there arose 
much confusion, since eight were required in order to arrive at 
the octave of the tone c. It was necessary, therefore, to repeat 
at the sixth degree of the gamut, the syllable mz, which changed 
into fa in the tone / of the minor key or property ; from 
which it resulted, that in the passage of one hexachord to the 
other, various changes were made, either in ascending or de- 
scending,—the same string being called sometimes by one name, 
sometimes by another, according to the hexachord in which the 
singer passed, and to which the string belonged. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy these inconveniences, the st was added to the 
six syllables for the purpose of designating the seventh de 

of the gamut; and this served to remove all difficulties, and 
complete the gamut. 


* Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti 
Labii reatum. 
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Guido did more: he invented several instruments;—corrected 
and modified the cantilenze, which before him had been played in 
fourths, and fifths,—and introduced the counterpoint in thirds. 
He was the first, it is said, to make use of points or notes as well 
as clefis. Finally, some authors have attributed to him the in- 
vention of counterpoint or harmony; but, as the learned authors 
of the Biographical Dictionary of Musicians have well remarked, 
Guido’s method of notation is the only sure foundation of his 
reputation, as we really know nothing more about his labours, 
and many of the discoveries attributed to him can be distinctly 
traced to authors anterior to his time. Some years after Guido, 
Franco subjected the art of singing to the rules of rhythm or 
measure. He distinguished four kinds of melody, the simple 
descant, the prolatus, the truncatus, and the copulated descant. 
To these four species belong the consonances and dissonances, 
(concords and discords,) which are themselves susceptible of 
being divided, the first into perfect, imperfect, and mixed; the 
second into perfect and imperfect only. He speaks of the uses 
of each, gives rules for their employment, and was the first to 
point out the use of the major or minor sixth between two oc- 
taves. 

But notwithstanding the efforts of those celebrated men, and 
of many others, too numerous to be mentioned here, the noble 
simplicity of music suffered once more some changes, in the 
twelfth century, by the introduction of the Gothic taste, which, 
as is well known, degraded architecture, and altered in the mu- 
sical art the purity of the Gregorian chant, by substituting can- 
tilenz, sung in a barbarous tongue. Nevertheless, this alteration 
appears to have merely caused a sort of stationary condition in 
the art; and if harmony remained feeble and languishing during 
more than a century, the circumstance must be ascribed as much 
to the state of agitation in which Europe was then kept by the 
mania of the Crusades, as to the ignorance and bad taste so fatal 
to all the arts. 

At length, in the thirteenth century, appeared a Walther 
Bington, a Marchetti, a Muris,; and more particularly a Tinc- 
torius, the founder of the celebrated Neapolitan school, who all 
gave an impulse to the art, improved in many respects the rules 
of musical composition, and carried the science to a degree of 
perfection which it was far from having before attained. Yet, 
notwithstanding the labours of these justly celebrated authors, 
as well as of their immediate successors, the taste, which we 
have designated above under the name of Gothic, had, about 
the end of the sixteenth century, become a habit throughout 
Europe, and even in Italy; and church music had undergone 
so many alterations, that it would probably have been abandoned 
altogether, had not the immortal Palestrina succeeded, in 1550, 
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in correcting its many defects, and reforming the innumerable 
and strange abuses that had crept into its composition and prac- 
tice. He composed, and caused to be executed, a mass for six 
voices without instrumental accompaniments, which, recalling to 
mind the ancient simplicity of ecclesiastical music, and removing 
the Gothic cantilene introduced in the latter by the ultramon- 
tanes, contributed mainly to revive the pure taste which was 
nearly extinguished; and he offered, in this mass, a model re- 
garded by the most competent judges as worthy of imitation. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the number of di- 
dactic writers on music had greatly multiplied ; and schools had 
been established under great masters in France, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Italy. Already the composers attached to these 
schools wrote fugues, as well as other difficult species of compo- 
sition, with the greatest ease and correctness. The dogmas main- 
tained during several centuries were converted into fundamental 
principles; yet the science of counterpoint was far from having 
been carried to that degree of perfection which it was one day 
to attain; and it was reserved for a master of the school of Lom- 
bardy to succeed, by his genius and his industry, in clearing it 
of much of the obscurity in which it was involved. We allude 
to Claudius Monte Verde, who appeared about the end of the 
sixteenth century, and created the harmony of the dominant,— 
was the first to use the seventh and even the ninth of the domi- 
nant, openly and without preparation,—employed the minor fifth 
as a consonance, which had always before been used as a disso- 
nance,—and finally introduced into composition double, and 
soon after, triple dissonances, and diminished and altered chords. 
About the same time, Viadana, of Lodi, appeared, who added 
little to harmony, but may be regarded as the inventor of the 
instrumental or fundamental bass. To these succeeded Zarlino, 
Zacconi, Cerone, Sabbatini, who contributed greatly to the 
advancement of the science. 

Whilst such was the state of the musical science in Italy, Ra- 
meau appeared in France, who from his genius and learning, 
may be regarded as the greatest musician of the times, and alone 
served to wrest momentarily from Italy the palm of pre-emi- 
nence she had so long enjoyed. But this triumph of France was 
of short duration ; for not many years elapsed before the cele- 
brated Tartini appeared, who, though he cannot be said to have 
removed Rameau from the high rank he occupied in the history 
of music, contributed to re-establish the supremacy so long en- 
joyed by his country, and rectified by means of correct observa- 
tion the musical system of his rival. To him is justly ascribed 
the discovery of the phenomenon of the third sound. In oppo- 
sition to Rameau, Tartini, observing that two notes sounded 
simultaneously whilst in accord with each other produced a 
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third, which served as their fundamental note, inferred that the 
bass was derived from the melody (chant); whilst the reverse 
was affirmed by Rameau. Until this moment, the ear and instinct 
had constituted the only guides for determining the bass; whereas 
in consequence of the discovery of Tartini, composers, guided 
by the laws of natural philosophy, have since found in mathe- 
matics the most general basis of the art. 

We now come to one of the most interesting periods in the 
history of Italian music. We allude to that at which attention 
was directed in a more especial manner to the different kinds of 
composition,—at which also we notice a revival of dramatic mu- 
sic in general, and.of the opera in particular. We have already 
seen, that after its banishment from Rome, music took. refuge 
in the Church; and that to St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, 
&c., it was indebted for the honour of once more attaining the 
elevated rank to which it, is so justly entitled in the worship of 
the Divinity; but, as may readily be inferred from what we have 
said of the aversion of the early Christians for al] that appeared 
even distantly connected with Pagan institutions, and from the 
afflicting state of Europe, the diatonic mode, owing to its severe 
character, was the only one in use; and the chromatic, which by 
the Greeks had been consecrated to theatrical representations 
and to the pleasures of life, was not only a long time neglected, 
but in a great measure forgotten. When, however, the invasions 
of the barbarians had ceased, and when these had established 
themselves permanently in the countries they had subjugated; 
and become mixed and confounded with the native inhabitants of 
the soil,—a fusion due more to the Christian religion than to 
any other cause—it was found, that the music introduced into the 
churches had operated’as one of the most powerful auxiliaries of 
the latter. Hence all the efforts of the clergy were directed to- 
wards its improvement. Not a long time elapsed, before, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the simple Gregorian chant, they intro- 
duced the organ for the accompaniment of the Te Deums, an- 
thems, and masses ; and next thought of a new method of hon- 
ouring the Lord with greater pomp and solemnity ;—we allude 
to musical representations of the passion of Christ, the adoration 
of the Virgin, of the angels, and of the most celebrated of the 
martyrs. From this moment may be dated, therefore, the revi- 
val of dramatic music, and consequently of the chromatic mode 
of the Greeks. This may be viewed as a second, and not a less 
signal service, which religion has rendered the cause of music. 
Among many examples in support of the facts to which we have 
alluded, it will merely be necessary to state, that by Tiraboschi, 
Avogaro, and other writers, it is mentioned, that in consequence 
of the regulations of a society founded at Treves in the 13th cen- 
tury, the monks of that city were required to furnish every year 
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two clergymen, well instructed in the art of singing, for the 
purpose of representing the angel and the Virgin, on the day of 
the Annunciation. Villani also, and M&mirato, relate, that Car- 
dinal Riario caused to be represented at Rome Zhe Conversion 
of St. Paul, the music of which was composed by Francesco 
Baverini. 
_ It was not presumable, however, that the choice of subjects 
would long be restricted to sacred history; hence not two centu- 
ries had elapsed before dramatic music passed into the hands of 
the nobility ; and profane subjects, as the deeds and actions of 
t men, and many others, were represented on the stage.” 
In 1475, Politian composed his drama entitled Orfeo. It is 
somewhere stated, that in 1480 a musical tragedy was performed 
at Rome ; and nine years after, in the palaee of the noble Bor- 
nzio Botta, a musical drama was represented, to which some 
have thought they could trace the origin of the grand opera. 
In 1555, 2/fonzo Viola composed for the court of Ferrara, a 
pastoral drama entitled /7 Sacrifizio, which was afterwards per- 
formed at Venice, in 1574, in celebration of the visit paid to that 
city by Henry III. of France. But although the lyric drama had 
already existed in Italy a number of years, it was not yet hon- 
oured with a music peculiar and suited to it; and was for the 
most part made up of sacred airs, or else of madrigals and vulgar 
songs, of the chromatic kind, it is true, but still very imperfect 
in their mode of composition. The historical epocha of the origin 
of dramatic music was undoubtedly that of the invention or re- 
vival of reci¢adive or spoken music,—the only kind, as our author 
observes, that was destined to give to lyric tragedy its true lan- 
guage, and its special and positive constitution. This invention 
is usually attributed to J. Peri, who, at the instigation of three 
Florentine gentlemen,t applied to the poem of Daphne, written 
by Rinuecini, a kind of musical declamation, which had not the 
support and rhythm of music, but retained the tonality. The suc- 
eess of this piece was so great, as to induce Rinuccini to write 
two more works of the same kind—Euridice and Ariadne. In 
the same year that the latter was performed at Florence, say the 
learned authors of the Musical Dictionary, whom Count Orloff 
copies almost literally, an oratorio of the same kind, composed 
by Emilio del Caveliere, and entitled ’.2nima e’l Corpo, was 
represented at Rome. This work, as well as that of Peri, was 
printed in 1608 ; and in their prefaces, both authors claim the 
honour of the invention of the recitative, which they nevertheless 
state to be the revival of the musical declamation of the Greeks. 


* Albertino Muffato, of Padua, speaks of representations of profane subjects, 
as early as the thirteenth century. 


. tJ. Bardi, P. Strozzi, and J. Corsi. 
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According to J. B. Doni, it belongs to neither of these authors, 
but to Vincent Galileo, father of the celebrated philosopher 
of that name, who, struck with the defects of the music of his 
time, and in endeavouring to discover the musical declamation of 
the Greeks, invented the recitative, and applied it to Dante’s 
of Count Ugolino, and to the lamentations of Jeremiah. 

this as it may, the Euridice of Peri was the first of these 
pieces that was performed publicly at Florence, in the year 1600, 
in honour of the marriage of Henry IV. of France with Mary of 
Medicis. 

This opera, however good it might be regarded for the time 
at which it was composed, was very far from being free from 
defects, consisting as it did almost exclusively of recitation, and 
being devoid of arias, or that kind of composition without which 
the opera cannot be said to exist. Nor can we discover, that this 
species of music was employed prior to the opera of Jason?, the 
music of which was composed in 1649 by Cavalli, and in which 
many arias, though of a very monotonous and insipid kind, may 
be found. In 1663, Ces¢i, in his opera of da Dori, was the first 
to introduce arias calculated to display the talent of the singer. 
But the Opera had scarcely been invented, before it began to 
degenerate; so much so, indeed, that towards the end of the 17th 
century, the names of the poets and composers were scarcely re- 
membered. It seemed, in fact, as if this kind of dramatic per- 
formance had been invented for the mere gratification of the eyes, 
and not of the ears,—a defect which prevailed until the time of 
Alexander Scarlatti, who is universally regarded as the inventor 
of the Obligato Recitative, and to whom is ascribed the honour 
of having effected the desired reform. 

This great man felt the necessity of bringing back melody to 
the expression of the words,—from which already a number of 
composers, destitute of genius, had deviated. His attempts, in 
this laudable enterprise, were crowned with signal success ; and 
his efforts were admirably seconded by his pupils, Vinci, Sarro, 
Hasse, Porpora, Feo, 460s, and particularly by Pergolese ; to 
all of whom we are indebted for great improvements in the art,— 
improvements which prepared the way for those made in the suc- 
ceeding country. Great musicians, our author observes, are al- 
ways in need of great poets. .2postola Zeno, and Metastasio, 
appeared : and their poems, written with great elegance and pu- 
rity, and abounding with interesting incidents, caused composi- 
tions as elegant as they were learned, as ioe as they were 
true, to appear with greater advantage. Three generations of 


brilliant composers succeeded to each other, marked by new 
musical inventions in the voice and in instruments, in singing 
and in the orchestra; and all contributed to hasten the perfection 
of the school and the art. To the astonishing men whom we 
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have just » may be associated Jomelli, Terradeglia, Traet- 
ta, Piecini, Sacchini, Guglielmi, and Anfossi, equally renown- 
ed for their genius and their fertility; and finally, to the latter 
may likewise be added two men, who perhaps surpassed them, 
because none have so greatly excelled in the charm of melody 
and of originality, the graces of execution and of invention, as 
well as in that happy facility which is the almost constant com- 
panion of genius—we allude to Cimarosa and Paesiello. By 
these two composers at Naples, Gasparini and Lotti at Rome, 
Marcello and Gallupi at Venice, the grand opera was carried to 
as high a degree of perfection in Italy, as it was in France by 
Gluck, in England by Handel, and in Germany by Hasse and 
Mozart. 

Heretofore, we have confined our remarks to what has been 
denominated the serious opera, or the lyric tragedy. We are 
next to say a few words on the subject of the opera buffa, which, 
as may readily be inferred from the natural gaiety of the Italians, 
did not make less rapid strides towards perfection than the for- 
mer. Its origin may be traced to a very remote period of anti- 
quity; and perhaps, as some have suggested, it may be found in 
those farces, moralities, and mysteries, with which our ancestors 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were in the habit of 
amusing themselves. Be this however as it may, it appears, ac- 
cording to Count Orloff, that the first operas of this kind, perform- 
ed in Italy, were J Pazzi amanti, La Poesia representativa, 
La Tragedia di Frangipana, ll re Salomone, Pace e Vittoria, 
Pallade, and ? Anti-Parnasso of Orazio Vecchi; all of whieh 
were performed at Venice, between the years 1569 and 1597. 

To this kind of opera the style of the madrigals was applied, 
as it had been, at first, to the other; for want of instruments 
for accompaniment, monologues were sung with several voices; 
and upon the whole, the music was often as shocking to the ear 
as it was unnatural. But the school of Naples soon perfected the 
lyric comedy, and provided for it a harmony and melody in all 
respects worthy of it. Pergolese, says our author, wrote his Serva 
Padrona, which enchanted France not less than it had done 
Italy. It is not known what composer introduced in the new, as 
had been done in the grand opera, the recitative, which at first 
was simple and afterwards obligaéo; but it is certain that Logro- 
scino, a celebrated Neapolitan master, and the first composer of 
the kind in that school, was the inventor of the finale, which at 
this period is one of the principal ornaments of the opera buffa. 
Finally, the immortal Piceini, in composing la Buona Figluiola, 
created, as had done Pergolese, a masterpiece, which is, and will 
always be, the most beautiful and the truest model of this sort 
of composition. : 

To this new school were successively united that of France, 
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immortalized by more than one composer, and particularly by 
Grétiry, who may be regarded as the Cimarosa of that nation; and 
the school of Germany, not less immortalized by Mozart, who 
enriched it with what has been styled the dramatic symphony. 
We have thus detailed, at some length, our author’s opinion 
ches. gg amt the origin of the opera; and from all that has been 
said, it will be seen, that the latter is regarded by him as having 
taken birth in Italy; or at least, that he makes very little mention 
of the musical tragedies of the Greeks. We have every reason 
to think, however, that the Italian Opera should be held as a 
mere revival of the Greek performances to which we have allud- 
ed. The latter, as is well known, were accompanied with mu- 
sic; and the same union was borrowed. and maintained through 
the various periods of the Roman empire. Thus Aristotle express- 
ly states, in his Poetics, that music is an essential part of trage- 
dy; and in another passage of the same treatise, he calls it the 
atest embellishment that tragedy can receive. All dramas, in 
act, both in Greece, and as we have seen, subsequently at Rome, 
were sung and accompanied with instruments. This practice, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as of recent origin, but only as hav- 
ing been suspended in Italy after the downfal of the Empire, and 
during the barbarous ages which succeeded; and to have after- 
wards been revived in the Church, for the purposes to which we 
have alluded. Nor are we less inclined to refer some of what 
are usually denominated improvements in the opera, to a Greek 
origin ; since, as Peri and Cavaliere have admitted, the modern 
recitative (for the invention of which, however, they claim 
great credit) should be regarded as a revival of the musical de- 
clamation of the ancient Greeks. A reference to the older wri- 
ters on music will serve to convince any one of the justness of 
this concession. Thus Plutarch tells us, that Archilochus per- 
formed the music of his iambic verses in two different ways— 
reciting some of them to a partial accompaniment, and singing 
the rest, whilst the instruments played in unison. As in modern 
recitative, the rhythm was not observed in the ancient musical 
declamation ; and the cythara by which the latter was accompa- 
nied, did not continue throughout, but only seemed destined to 
give the fone. The chromatic genus also, according to Plutarch, 
was never used in tragedy; from which circumstance, Dr. Burney 
derives another proof of the analogy of the ancient declamation 
with modern recitative, in which this kind of music is never 
used. The opinion we here maintain is, we believe, further sup- 
ported by the fact, that the strophe, epode and antistrophe of the 
Greeks were sung differently and with a different music from 
melopeeia, in the same way as the choruses of modern operas are 
set to different music from the recitative. In fact, we believe, 
that no sensible difference can be found between the Grecian and 
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Roman musical dy and the modern opera, except in the 
aria of the latter, which does not appear to have been known or 
employed by the ancients. 

Convinced of the correctness of these remarks, we are inclined 
to think that Count Orloff should have prefaced his remarks on 
the Italian Opera by some notice of the musical representations of 
the Greeks; as it would have enabled those of his readers who 
had not before paid a particular attention to this subject, to form 
some idea of the true source of the opera. In his highly interest- 
ing work on the Union of Poetry and Music, Dr. Brown, after 
alluding to the fact, that the opera was a revival of the Grecian 
musical tragedy and not a newly invented species, suggests the 
opinion, that this form of the ancient tragedy had been still kept 
up in some retired part of Italy which the barbarians had not 
conquered, and was revived in happier days. ‘‘ As Venice,’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ was the place where the opera first appeared in splen- 
dour, so it is highly probable that zAere the ancient tragedy had 
slept in obscurity during the darkness of the barbarous ages. 
For while the rest of Italy was overrun by the nations from the 
north, the seas and morasses of Venice preserved her alone from 
their incursions. Hence, history tells us, the people flocked to Ve- 
nice from every part of Italy; hence the very form of her republic 
hath been maintained for thirteen hundred years: and from these 
views of security, it was natural for the helpless arts to seek an 
asylum within her canals, from the fury and ignorance of a bar- 
barous conqueror.”” He thinks his opinion strengthened, Ist, 
from the circumstance, that the carnival first appeared in splen- 
dour at Venice; which carnival is in many circumstances a trans- 
cript of the ancient saturnalia of Rome: 2dly, from the actors 
wearing a mask in the Venetian comedy, which is an imitation 
or continuance of the old Roman custom: 3dly, from the opera 
appearing first in a city whose other entertainments were evi- 
dently borrowed from those of ancient Rome: 4th, from the fact 
that the subjects of the very first operas were drawn from the 
fables of ancient Greece and Rome, and not from the events or 
achievements of the time: 5thly and finally, from the circumstance, 
that in their form they were exact copies of the ancient drama. 

Although, from what we have said, it will be seen that we are 
disposed to regard the modern opera as a revival of the Grecian 
musical drama, we see no reason for considering it as a continu- 
ation of the latter, and for adopting in all its points the opinion 
of Dr. Brown, however ingenious and plausible it may appear. 
Our reasons are, that not the least,information has been handed 
down to us respecting any performances of the sort at Venice 
during the times of the northern invasions; secondly, that we 
have already seen the manner in which it insensibly grew out of 
religious performances, which were begun at an early period; 
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thirdly, that profane subjects are said to have been represented 
in the thirteenth century, or at any rate, at an earlier period than 
that assigned by Dr. Brown on the authority of Riecoboni (1574); 
and fourthly, that Venice, as we have seen, was not the place 
where the first opera was composed ; since the very opera per- 
formed in that city in 1574, was composed as early as 1555, for 
the court of Ferrara. 

However acceptable to our readers, or agreeable to us, the task 
might be of following our author in his observations on ‘¢Instru- 
mental Music,’’—on the different schools established in various 
parts of Europe, from the thirteenth century to a late period,— 
a subject he has rendered very attractive by combining with his 
text, as well as in the form of notes, a number of biographical 
sketches of the most eminent composers of Europe; or on the 
English, Flemish, and Spanish music and schools, we are con- 
strained, from the fear of extending this article beyond the limits 
to which we are restricted, to refer such of our readers as may 
feel desirous of gleaning much information on these various sub- 
jects, to the work itself, and to content ourselves with a few re- 
marks on the Neapolitan and other schools of Italy. Naples was, 
in ancient times, as since in the middle ages, the seat of opu- 
lence, of the arts, and particularly of music. From the remotest 
antiquity it possessed two theatres, in which the voices of exis 
of Thurium and of Menander of Syracuse, were heard and ap- 
plauded by an enthusiastic multitude. There, also, public games, 
consecrated to the muse of melody, were represented every four 
years in honour of Augustus, and attracted from all parts of 
Greece the most celebrated musical performers. Naples likewise 
possessed two Odeons, in which, as we are informed, the Empe- 
ror Claudius caused the Greek tragedy he had composed in 
honour of the virtuous Germanicus, to be performed, and in 
which the sanguinary Nero did not scruple to appear in public, 
and to sing his own verses, or those of his master, Seneca. 

During the middle ages, when the greater portion of Italy had 
been subjugated, and was smarting under the iron rod of the 
barbarians, Naples suffered less than the neighbouring cities, 
and remained longer under the dominion of the Eastern empe- 
rors, who, until the time of Justinian, encouraged, instead of de- 
stroying the arts. Music, therefore, did not cease to be cultivated. 
Artists of more or less celebrity composed pieces for the church, 
and so early as the thirteenth century, we find that Cardinal ./4/- 
beric, anticipating Guido, of whom we have already spoken, as 
well as Frederick IT., his heroic son, Manfredi, and Robert of 
Anjou, had written upon and cultivated with success an art 
which was peculiarly well calculated to civilize, and to soften the 
manners of the Italian people, who once more had become as 
rude and barbarous as their relentless conquerors. 
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Under Ferdinand I. of Arragon, the foundation of the Neapo- 
litan school was laid by a Flemish composer of great celebrity, 
Tinctorius, and by Garnerio and Gafforio, both of whom were 
natives of the city of Milan. About the same time, with a view 
of diffusing more extensively a knowledge of the art, the treatise 
of ristoxenes of Tarentum, as well as those of ristides and 
Bacchius, were translated from the Greek into Latin. Tinctorius 
also edited the earliest musical dictionary on record; and, soon 
after, Gafforio published his works entitled Theoreticum opus 
Harmonice Discipline, and de Practica Musicex et de Harmonia 
Instrumentorum. Stimulated by the example of these celebrated 
men, a number of Neapolitans entered the list of composers; and 
about the same time, Ceroni published, in Spanish, a treatise 
entitled EZ melopo, y maestro, tratado de Musica theoretica 
y pratica. | 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, many foreign pro- 
fessors flourished at Naples, and contributed in no small degree 
to the progress of the art, and to prepare the way for the cele- 
brity which the Neapolitan school so justly acquired in the suc- 
ceeding century. Among them stands, in the boldest relief, 
Orlando Lassus, who became master of the king’s Palatine 
chapel, and raised by his compositions, to the highest pitch, the 
enthusiasm of the Neapolitans for harmony. About this period, 
four colleges were established, without the aid of the government; 
and from them issued a host of celebrated composers. In a work 
entitled Regole del Canto Fermo, Ceroni, whose name we have 
already mentioned, pointed out the absurdity of devoting so much 
attention to what was then called enigmi del canto; and thus 
contributed greatly to improve the taste of the Italians for pure 
and chaste melody, and to facilitate the art of teaching. To enu- 
merate here, in detail, all the Neapolitan composers of celebrity, 
who flourished from the sixteenth century to the present time, 
and to present a list of their writings, would swell to an inordi- 
nate size this already long article, and prove as unprofitable to the 
reader as irksome to ourselves. Yet, as we could not, without 
doing injustice to that renowned school, dismiss it so unceremo- 
niously, we must be allowed to offer a few remarks on some of 
its most eminent pupils and professors. By those who are as easily 
dazzled by wealth and high rank as by brilliancy of talent, the 
Prince of Venosa was early cited as a composer of unrivalled 
merit; and by Laborde in his Essays on Music, and J. J. Rous- 
seau in his Dictionary, nearly the same sentiments are expressed. 
Next to the, prince, as a composer, stands Curti, who, although 
deprived, like Homer and Milton, of the sense of sight, did 
honour to the art by the excellence of his melody, and to the 
Neapolitan school by the extent of his knowledge in counter- 
point. But however distinguished Curti might have been for his 
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talents in composition, his reputation was in great measure eclipsed 
by that of his successor, the inimitable Suleator Rosa, iil 
nowned for his music, his poetry and his paintings; and of whom, 
a female writer of our own age has executed a biography with 
more pretension than success. Among his compositions is cited 
as worthy of our admiration, the music he made for his own can- 
tatas. The melody of these pieces appears to have been superior 
to that of many of the author’s contemporaries, and is still heard 
with as much pleasure as surprise. To Salvator Rosa, as a rare 
musical genius, succeeded lessandre Scarlatti, who, as Count 
Orloff has well remarked, soon became the arbiter of the school 
of Naples. After completing his studies in his native city, he 
repaired to Rome, where he enjoyed the benefit of the instruc- 
tion of Carissini, at that time at the head of the Roman school. 
After leaving Rome, Scarlatti visited Bologna, Florence, Venice, 
and Vienna; and before returning to Naples, visited Rome a 
second time, and there composed several operas which were re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. To Scarlatti not a little credit 
is due for having perfected the science and practice of overtures, 
which, before, were only meagre obligato symphonies, and were 
by him changed into a kind of musical prologue or index of the 
action of the piece. Together with Monte Verde, the illustrious 
founder of the school of Lombardy, he introduced what are call- 
ed dissonances in music, and invented the da Capo. Among his 
more celebrated operas, may be cited Mithridates, Cyrus, Tele- 
machus, Turnus, Regulus, and the Principessa Fedele. Be- 
sides these compositions, he wrote more than two hundred masses, 
and a great number of cantatas, many of which continue to be 
sung in Italy, even at the present time. 

To Scarlatti succeeded Christofano Caresani and Dominico 
Gizzi, the latter of whom attained a high renown in the art, and 
rendered great services to the school in which he had received 
his instruction. 

The next composer whom we shall notice is Domenico Scar- 
latti, the son of the individual of the same name whom we have 
already cited. Like his father, Domenico travelled much,—visit- 
ed most of the schools of Italy, and particularly that of Venice, 
where he composed operas, and became intimately acquainted 
with the celebrated Handel. From Venice, he next proceeded 
to Lisbon, where he was called to direct the music of the royal 
chapel, and composed operas and sacred pieces which were uni- 
versally admired. He afterwards visited Rome, Vienna, and Mad- 
rid, and composed in each of these cities, operas which met with 
unbounded and merited applause. The next after Domenico Scar- 
latti, in point of eminence, is Niccolo Porpora, who derived his 
instruction from Alessandre Scarlatti, and distinguished him- 
self at Vienna and Venice, by his operas of 4rtane e Teseo, and 
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of Siface. At Dresden, although appearing as the competitor of 
the celebrated Saxon Hasse, his success was unlimited. Porpora . 
next proceeded to London, where Handel had already acquired 
the highest renown. Placed in opposition to so dangerous a rival, 
Porpora, although his efforts were not inferior to his courage and 
talents, felt for the first time, the mortification of not succeeding 
in obtaining the unbounded applause of his audience. Deeply 
wounded at the coldness of his reception in the English metro- 

lis, he returned to Naples, and ceased to compose. Indepen- 
dently of his acknowledged superiority as a composer, he is justly 
held as a model in the recitative. Few composers of any school 
can be pointed out, who excelled him in facility, profoundness, or 
truth. He is alike distinguished for his cantabiles and hig sonates — 
was deeply versed in the theory of sounds, and received from 
his countrymen the appellation of the Patriarch of Harmony. 

His principal operas were riane e Teseo, Siface, Meride e 
Salinunte, Imeneo in Atene, Semiramide, Tamerlano, An- 
nibale, Arbace, Polifemo, Ifigenia, Rosbaldo, Statira, Il Ma- 
trimonio, Ercole, Ebe, and Ll Trionfo di Camillo. 

About the same time, flourished the celebrated Domenico Sarrt, 
author of Didone, Tito Sempronio, and of many other operas 
of great merit. From Italy, Sarri proceeded to Germany, where 
he applied himself to the composition of sacred music, and suc- 
ceeded as eminently in this department, as he had before done 
in dramatic music. Our limits will not allow us to do more than 
to enumerate, among the composers of the Neapolitan school, the 
names of Ignazio Gallo, Francesco Mancini, Niccolo Fogo, sur- 
named the Zarentino, Leonardo Leo, Giuseppe Majo, Feo, 

Ignazio Prota, Francesco Araja, Niccolo Sala, Pasquale Caf- 

Jaro, Francesco Novi, and Pergolese, rendered immortal by the 
Stabat Mater, and his Salve Regina, not less than by his other 
compositions. We cannot dismiss the names of Leonardo da 
Vinci and of Durante, however, without a few words on the 
subject of their musical labours. Invited to Rome, soon after the 
completion of his studies, the former distinguished himself by - 
his opera of Semiramide, which, as well as his subsequent pieces, 
attracted the admiration of the Romans, in consequence of the 
beauty of the melody, the science displayed in the accompani- 
ments, and the brilliancy of the style. Returning to Naples, he 
there composed the opera of .2stianar, which raised his reputa- 
tion to the highest eminence. At Venice, he composed his opera 
of Cyrus, which was preferred to the Syphax of Porpora. The 
success in the same place of his Jfgenia, or of his Rosmire in 
his native city, was not less signal. Called a second time to 
Rome, he composed rtaserse and Didone, the latter of which 
has justly been regarded as his masterpiece, and one of the finest 

operas on the Italian stage. Da Vinci possessed in a high degree 
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the talent of invention, and to it united that of the most perfect 
execution. He excelled in the force and vivacity of musical 
images and expression,—contributed greatly to the perfection of 
the recitative; and, in all his compositions, strove as far as could 
be done, to adapt his music to the sense of the poem. 

As regards Durante, we have only room to remark, that no 
composer anterior to his time had united to the brilliancy and 
force characteristic of the school of Naples, so much true mu- 
sical feeling and expression. Like Palestrina, he devoted him- 
self principally to the composition of sacred music, for which, 
from his natural bent, he was admirably fitted; and he soon ac- 
quired in this species of music a high and merited renown, which 
he has retgined to this day, for the elevation of sentiment that 
pervades his pieces. But Durante was particularly celebrated for 
his talent in the art of instruction, and for his improvements in 
the science of harmony. In support of this assertion, it may be 
remarked that the Neapolitan school is indebted to him for many 
of its most renowned pupils, and that he fixed on surer principles 
than had been done, what has been denominated modern tona- 
lity. 
The next author of the Neapolitan school, whom we shall men- 
tion, is Niccolo Jomelli, who received his instruction from Leo. 
His first attempts at dramatic compositions evinced consummate 
skill in the art, and a natural feeling and expression seldom sur- 
passed, or even equalled by his predecessors or contemporaries. 
Jomelli travelled much—delighted the inhabitants of Rome, Bo- 
logna, Venice, Vienna, Naples, Stuttgard, with his enchanting 
operas, and composed many pieces for the church, which have 
justly placed him in the highest rank among sacred composers. 
Jomelli wrote the music of many of the operas of Metastasio, to 
whom he was united by ties of the sincerest friendship. His 
principal dramatic works were /’Errore de l’amore, Edoardo, 
Ezio, Ricimiere, Didone, Eumene, Merope, Achille in Sciro, 
Tfigenia, Talestri, ? Attilio Regolo, Demetrio, Vologese, Ba- 
jazette, Armida, Demofoonte, &c. 

To the same school belonged the celebrated Piccini, who was 
born at Bari, in 1728, and died at Passy, near Paris, in 1800. 
Piccini studied under Leo and Durante, and commenced his 
career of composer at the early age of twelve years. By the 
beautiful melody and the scientific harmony of his opera, Le 
Donne Dispettose, he silenced the clamours of Logroscino, long 
the favourite of the Neapolitans, and acquired the highest re- 
nown by the operas of Gelosia and Jl Curioso del Proprio 
Danno, which soon succeeded to the former. At Rome, whither 
he soon after went, he composed many. operas of sterling merit, 
particularly La Cecchina, which has ever since remained a favour- 
ite on the Italian stage. He afterwards visited Florence, Genoa, 
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Turin, Milan, Venice; and, soon after his return to Naples, was 
called to France, where he acquired a high celebrity, and divided 
with Gluck the applause of the Parisian amateurs. The dispute 
between what were denominated the Gluckists and Piccinists, has 
made much noise among the dilettanti and literati of France. 
But we have not space to notice it here in detail. The first opera 
which Piccini caused to be performed at Paris was Roland, the 
poem of which was written by Marmontel; and such was his 
success-on the occasion, that after the performance he was carried 
home in triumph by the admiring multitude. After continuing 
many years in France, he returned to Naples; but having ex- 
pressed sentiments favourable to liberty in France, he met with a 
cold reception from his countrymen, and finally retired, with a 
constitution broken down by disease and mental affliction, to 
Passy, where, as we have seen, he terminated his mortal career. 
His principal works, besides those already mentioned, were 
Iphigenie en Tauride, Phaon, Atys, Didon, Le Dormeur 
Eveillé, Clytemnestre, Adele de Ponthieu, La Serva Onorata, 
fonatha, &c. The number of his various compositions appears 
incredible, amounting as they do to one hundred and thirty-three 
Italian, and many French, operas—a considerable number of de- 
tached pieces, cantatas, oratorios, and some sacred music. 

Among the other composers of the same school, who deserve 
an honourable mention here, are Pulma, D’.An/fossi, Trajetta, 
Vento, Monopolli, but particularly Sacchini, Paesiello, Zin- 
garelli, and Cimarosa, the immortal author of an immortal 
work, J2 Matrimonio Segreto. We are compelled, however, 
to dismiss them without a particular notice of their labours and 
of their success, and again to refer such of our readers as are 
desirous of acquiring much information on the various produc- 
tions of these masters of the art, to the work of Count Orloff, 
and to the Dictionnaire Historique des Musiciens, by Messrs. 
Choron and Fayolle. 

On the subject of the Roman school of music, we cannot en- 
ter into a minute detail, as it would lead us much farther than 
we are allowed. It may be proper to remark, however, that al- 
though like the Neapolitan school it is distinguished by the 
fidelity with which the great passions of the. soul are portray- 
ed, and by the circumstance, that its pupils endeavoured to ren- 
der melody the image of the sentiments, yet it differs somewhat 
from the former by the more austere and grave expression which 
is discovered in all productions that have issued from it,—a cir- 
cumstance which may readily be regarded as a natural conse- 
quence of the habits and disposition of the Roman people. 
Among the most celebrated composers of this school, may be 
enumerated Palestrina, whose name we have already cited, and 
who devoted himself almost exclusively to sacred compositions, 
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Nanini, Anerio, Giovanelli, Viola, Romano, Rossi, Carissimo, 
Cassino, Allegri, the author of the celebrated Miserere, Mil/e- 
ville, Cecchini, Lusitanio, Domenico del Pane, Corelli, Righi, 
Bacci, Martini, Spontini, and finally Rossini. Count Orloff 
speaks in terms of almost unbounded admiration of the latter, as 
may be seen by the following extract:— 


“ Rossini appears as a brilliant star, and occupies by his productions every tem- 

} hare to music. His imagination is as extensive as it is brilliant, his 

were great as it is happy. Endowed with an inexhaustible facility, his 
style is full of fire, his melody full of images. Every thing announces in him 
that the heart is not less warm than the head. Finally, ie and all Italy will 
no longer listen to, or admire any music than that of the author of Tuncredt, E1i- 
zabeth, Otello, La Guzza ladra, Mose, and of so oe truly magical pro- 
ductions, which prove the admirable talent, skill, often sublime genius of 
Rossini. 

All Europe follows the impulsion of Italy. From the banks of the Sebeto to 

those of the Neva and of the Moskwa, the music of Rossini is alone called for. 
The admiration for his talent is general and true; every thing proves it—the si- 
lence and attention the public pay to his divine, and I dare assert, inimitable 
music. 
Rossini finished the great work commenced in this age by his predecessors ; 
he unites the most learned doctrines of harmony, which he himself possesses in 
a high degree, to the sweet charms of melody; and it is this alliance which pro- 
duces the happy effects, and perfection of his music. 

It was to Rossini that was reserved the honour,—such is the power of his mu- 
sic, of reforming the most ancient fashion and usages, even in the country of the 
arts: the amateurs and professors contented themselves, formerly, with listening 
to a few favourite airs in an opera, and gave themselves up to other amusements 
even in the temple of Terpsichore. The boxes were converted into parlours, 
where visits, dice, cards, &c., enabled the audience to wait patiently for the choice 
pieces. Since this extraordinary genius appeared, and his music is known and 
appreciated, a complete revolution has been effected in the public; his sympho- 
nies, recitatives, duets, chorusses and finales, have so much interest, order, and 
affinity, that inattention is no longer permitted nor tolerated. Those who only 
frequented the theatre from dissipation or idleness, now go from taste; and the si- 
oon, Co attention, and finally the noisy applauses, attest the pleasure which 
they feel.” 


This praise we are rather inclined to regard as exaggerated ; 
and without pretending to dissent altogether from our author on 
the subject of the real merits of Rossini as a dramatic composer, 
we are disposed to believe, from all the music we have heard 
of this favourite writer, and from the criticisms we have read 
upon it from the pens of the most competent judges, that there is 
more of fashion in the admiration manifested for his operas, than 
many who make it a rule to applaud every thing that bears his 
name, are willing toadmit. That Rossini has been richly endowed 
by nature with most of. the requisites of the musician—such as 
a creative genius, brilliancy of imagination, great expression, 
and if we may so express ourselves, musical wit, and that he 
occasionally makes an appropriate use of stage effect and musi- 
cal tricks, are facts which cannot have escaped the attention of the 
connoisseur; but that he cannot bear a comparison, in many re- 
spects, with several composers of the Italian and of other schools, 
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must be admitted also, by every competent and dispassionate 
judge. His repetitions are frequent; his orchestral musie is for 
the most part weak and trivial; his judgment, in the adaptation of 
his melody and harmony to the sentiments of his poem, is often- 
times evidently deficient; and surely, as regards his power of har- 
mony, whatever Count Orloff may think’ to the contrary, it is 
very far inferior to that of Mozart, of Spohr, of Mehul, of 
Cherubini, Beethoven, and many other composers of the German, 
Italian, and French schools. We may safely affirm, that any one 
who, with necessary knowledge on the subject, will compare 
the Don Giovanni, or the Zauber Flete of Mozart, happily 
surnamed the Lafontaine of music,—the #/ceste and Orfeo of 
Gluck,—the Faust of Spohr,—the Matrimonio Segreto of 
Cimarosa, the Raphael of the art,—many of the operas of 
Paesiello—not to mention others of great merit by other com- 

sers, with the most finished and favourite pieces of Rossini, 
will find that the latter, though possessing much brillianey, and 
admirable flashes of genius, are totally destitute of that grandeur, 
richness, and majesty of expression, which we find in the Don 
Giovanni, and in Faust; and of the sweetness and true pathos of 
Cimarosa and Paesiello. In fact, he will be convinced, that Mo- 
zart’s and Cimarosa’s compositions, to which we have alluded, 
contain that which will cause them to be regarded as the chef- 
d’ceuvres of dramatic music, and to be duly appreciated by 
the connoisseur, so long as the art continues to be a subject of 
just admiration; whilst Rossini’s are inevitably coomed, ere many 
years have elapsed, to give way in public estimation to the com- 
position of some later and more favourite author, and to pass 
from the stage into the concert and drawing-room, for which 
they are peculiarly well suited. 

We are not ignorant of the fact, that to be so much in vogue,— 
to attract the attention of the mass of his hearers, Rossini must 
possess great merit ;—this indeed we have already admitted ; 
but the taste of the multitude who frequent opera-houses, is not 
always to be regarded as the purest and the best. But how will 
it be with the true connoisseur? We may safely assert, that in 
admiring several of Rossini’s arias, some of his duets, trios, &c., 
for their brilliancy, fine melody, and occasionally effective har- 
mony, he will conclude that his operas, if taken as a whole, can 
only be called pretty; and that they never can deserve to be re- 
garded, as is too often done by enthusiastic admirers, as the ne 
plus ultra of dramatic music; finally, that time, the best test in 
matters of the sort, will place Rossini in a rank inferior to that. 
occupied by many of his predecessors in the same career. 

We very reluctantly omit noticing here the Venetian and Flo- 
rentine schools of music, from which issued many composers of 
great celebrity; among whom stand in very bold relief, the names 
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of Tartini, Monteverde, Boccherini, Cherubini, Viotti, and 
many others. 

To one who has made music the subject of his researches, and 
who has endeavoured to render himself conversant with the 
styles of composition of the greatest masters in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, it needs hardly be told that there is discovered 
in the music of each nation, some peculiarity depending on the 
taste and disposition of the people, and by which it is distinguished 
from that of every other country. us, the fondness of the 
Germans for rich and oftentimes heavy harmony, to the prejudice 
of the charms of melody, contrasts in a striking manner with 
the almost exclusive attachment of the Italians for simple melody, 
to the almost entire neglect of rich harmonious combinations. 
To what cause this difference is to be ascribed, whether to climate 
or education, we leave it to abler judges to decide ;—contenting 
ourselves here with the simple enunciation of the fact, and with 
the remark, that in our opinion a refined taste in music would 
lead an individual to avoid either of these extremes, and to per- 
ceive, that harmony without melody can never make good mu- 
sic, and that melody unaided by harmony may be listened to 
with pleasure for a short time, but must soon, unless to unculti- 
vated ears, appear monotonous, unattractive, and ineffectual. Nor 
do these peculiarities serve to discriminate the music of different 
countries alone; for, on an examination of the compositions of 
the various schools of Italy, we discover, that each of them is 
distinguishable from the others, by some difference in the styles 
of their compositions. After dividing these schools as appertain- 
ing to three regions,—Upper, Middle, and Lower Italy; the 
former eR eg the schools of Venice and Lombardy, 
the second those of Rome and Bologna, and the third that of 
Naples,—Messrs. Choron and Fayolle (from whom we may state, 
en passant, Count Orloff has borrowed a great deal more than he 
has acknowledged), remark: ‘‘the traits which characterise all 
the schools of Italy are the exact sentiment, and the profound 
knowledge of the essential and constitutive principles of the art, 
eombined with grace and expression: but, independently of these 

neral traits, each of these schools has something peculiar to 
itself; that of Lower Italy possesses in a more particular man- 
ner, vivacity and truth of expression ;—those of Middle Italy, 
science, purity of design, and grandiose; whilst those of Upper 
Italy possess energy and strength of colouring.” 
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Art. V.—Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of 
Independence. 9 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: 1827. 


We mentioned, in the initial article of our first number, that 
it was our intention to resume the subject of American Biogra- 
phy, so as to illustrate every principal walk of American life, by 
traits of some of the individuals distinguished in each. In pre- 
paring to execute this task for the present number, we discover- 
ed, however, that it would not be immediately practicable, owing 
to the extent of the subject, the abundance of the materials, and 
the space which might be required for other literary contribu- 
tions. We have, in consequence, resolved to postpone it for, a 
more convenient occasion; or rather, to attempt it now, in a qua- 
lified way, with a restriction which will render it more suitable 
to our limits, and probably, more acceptable to our readers. 
Since the appearance of our first article, the three last volumes 
of the Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, have been issued, making the whole number nine, and 
completing a mass of interesting information which deserves to 
be specially reviewed, in order to render more widely known a 
ol so worthy of repute and perusal; and to revive or establish 
in the memories of those, who, from its éostly character, or any 
other cause, may not be able to procure it for themselves—the 
names and general merits of patriots, now universally acknow- 
ledged as creditors of their country, for a peculiar and immense 
debt of gratitude and veneration. 

Confining ourselves, then, to this work as a text-book at least, 
we shall notice the whole list of Signers to the immortal De- 
elaration, although not in the order in which they are presented, 
which is not, indeed, uniformly that of the signatures to the ori- 
ginal instrument,—merely, we presume, because the materials 
could not be regularly collected. In pursuing the plan just indi- 
eated, we deem it allowable to avail ourselves of other sources 
than the contents of these volumes; and may, accordingly, blend 
with our abstracts, circumstances and opinions drawn from differ- 
ent biographical publications and manuscripts lying within our 
reach. Here and there, too, we shall probably venture to dwell 
on other revolutioffary names, consecrated by similar excellence 
in the same career, and by a close personal union with the Signers. 

That union was not merely an illustration of the poet’s apho- 
rism— 

~~ ‘* Great minds, by instinct, to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn.” 


The attachments of the revolutionary worthies, between them- 
selves, and to distant advocates of the American cause, were, for 
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the most part, formed in the first stages of the dispute with the 
mother country, and occasioned by grateful patriotism on one 
side particularly, and the purest sympathies for liberty in gene- 
ral, mutually cherished and communicated. The characters, the 
numbers, and the zeal of the European philanthropists and poli- 
ticians, even in the countries subject to absolute monarchy, who 
extended their esteem and counsel to the principal agents, or 
perseveringly applauded and vindicated the ends, of our Revolu- 
tion, reflect additional effulgence upon the objects of their en- 
lightened and generous favour. 

Of the first six volumes of the Biography of the Signers, we 
expressed an opinion in the article which we have mentioned 
above: to the three last, as literary performances, may be ascribed 
similar merits and demerits. The work has had three successive 
editors; the first, a very respectable scholar, whose professional 
duties, as an able and favourite preceptor of youth, compelled 
him to relinquish the undertaking after he had completed two 
volumes; the second, a gentleman of uncommon natural parts 
and the keenest literary diligence, but who fell by the hand of 
death, in one of his distant journeys for the collection of mate- 
rials: the third, who has zealously finished the task, is a fluent 
and elegant writer, from whose pen we may expect many other 
valuable contributions ‘to American literature. The publisher, 
in the advertisement which he has prefixed to the seventh vo- 
lume, has candidly stated the obstacles to speedy and perfect 
execution, and preferred a claim for the work, with regard to 
the essential value of its contents, which is, we think, indisput- 
able, except in the phrase ‘history of our country.”’ 

** The materials for such a work (says the pene are procured alone 
by patience, by research and by time; family records are dispersed with the va- 
rious changes of fortune and residence which are so frequent in our country; and 
above all, there exists too often a reluctance or negligence in communicating those 
incidents, which can only be preserved in the recollections of domestic life, 
but which, when they relate to such men, become a fair portion of the general 
history of our country. It is believed that all the material facts in these volumes 
are authentic: certainly every effort has been used to make them so; public docu- 
ments, where necessary, have been carefully referred to, and much, indeed some 
entire lives, have been derived from those private sources, which may be consi- 
dered as the most accurate. Some of the sketches are necessarily less perfect 
than was desirable, and occasional repetitions of historical events were not to be 
avoided ; but it may be confidently stated, that in no work hitherto presented to 
the American public, is there so various and interesting a mass of information, 
public and private, relating to the history of our country and the distinguished 
men by whom its annals are adorned.” 

The first in the series of Lives, is that of Jonnw Hancock, 
president of the i that —— and issued the Declafation 
of Independence. Whoever has looked at Trumbull’s picture of 
that assembly, as it received the draft of the sacred instrument, 
must have in his mind’s eye, the noble stature and air, and the 
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firm attitude and countenance, of the magnanimous patriot. He 
was the son and grandson of worthy clergymen, but owed his 
liberal education at Harvard College, where he graduated in 1754, 
to the bounty of an uncle, who adopted him in his childhood, on 
the death of his parent. That uncle, an eminent and very opulent 
merchant of Boston, abundantly earned the tribute which has 
been paid to his memory in some of the biographical compilations, 
by the general usefulness and dignity of his life, and his large 
bequests to learned’ and charitable institutions. The adopted ne- 
phew, after serving as a clerk in the counting-house of his bene- 
factor, visited England, where he was present at the coronation 
of George III., as little prescient as the monarch himself, of 
the decisive part which he was destined to act in relation to the 
throne. On the sudden demise of the uncle, in 1764, he stepped 
into his vast fortune and extensive business; both of which he 
managed with a degree of judgment, sedulousness, munificence, 
and modesty, that soon dissipated all the vague regrets and sinister 
anticipations, to which the merits of his predecessor, and his own 
youth and comparative obscurity, naturally gave birth. His opu- 
lence, affability, and good sense, designated him in the first in- 
stance for municipal offices, from which he speedily ascended 
to the provincial legislature. Mr. Tudor, in his Life of James 
Otis, relates, that on the day of Hancock’s election into that 
body, Samuel Adams, walking in the mall of Boston with John 
Adams, pointed to Hancock’s dwelling, and said, ‘‘ This town 
has done a wise thing to-day. They have made that young 
man’s fortune their own.’’ The prophecy, adds the biographer, 
was literally fulfilled ; ‘‘for no man’s property was ever more 
profusely devoted to the public.”” Hancock associated himself, 
with intense zeal and invariable resolution, against the royal go- 
vernor and the British ministry, to Samuel Adams, Otis, and 
Cushing; and became as prominent and obnoxious in the eyes of 
the British authorities, as those intrepid and indefatigable leaders. 

In the proclamation which general Gage issued after the battle 
of Lexington, and a few days before that of Bunker’s hill, offer- 
ing pardon to all the rebels, two only were excepted—Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, “whose offences,” said the governor, 
‘‘are of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration 
than that of condign punishment.”” A learned member of the 
British parliament averred, in a set speech, that it was not with 
America that England had to contend, but with Hancock and 
his crew. Such denunciations gave special notoriety, abroad, to 
the two unpardonable rededs, and in the colonies exalted them to 
the utmost height of fame and honour. They were regarded as 
the twin sponsors and champions of the common cause of resist- 
ance to tyranny; and ought to have been, in their personal rela- 
tions, like Pylades and Orestes ; but it is mentioned in most of 
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the biographical sketches, that in the legislature they had fallen 
into altercations, which produced a temporary schism in the party 
they headed, and a long personal estrangement between them- 
selves. In fact, they differed so widely in their modes of being, 
and general dispositions, that their concurrence in political mea- 
sures may be interpreted into one of the most cogent proofs oj 
the energy of their patriotism. Hancock resembled Cimon ot 
Athens in some of his qualities and habits ; he was a magnificent 
liver, lavishly bountiful, and splendidly hospitable. Samuel 
Adams had neither the means nor the inclination to indulge him- 
self, or others, in the arts of social elegance and the varieties oi 
refined luxury; he studied, on all occasions, simplicity and fru- 
gality; and in tracing his character and career, we are reminded 
of the severest of the ancient republicans, or of the boldest and 
most rigid of the English Puritans,—some of those whom Sir 
Walter Scott has introduced into his Peveril of the Peak. The 
contrast is well exhibited in the following passage of the Bio- 
raphy :— 

** Of these two popular leaders, the manners and appearance were in direct 
opposition, notwithstanding the conformity of their political principles, and their 
equal devotion to the liberties and independence of their country. Mr. Adams 
was poor, and in his dress and manners, simple and unadorned. Hancock, on 
the other hand, was numbered with the richest individuals of his country. His 
equipage was splendid and magnificent; and such as at present is unknown in 
America. His sy was sumptuously embroidered with gold and silver and 
Jace, and all the decorations fashionable amongst men of fortune of that day; he 
rode, especially upon public occasions, with six beautiful bays, and with servants 
in livery. He was graceful and prepossessing in manners, and very passionately 
addicted to what are called the elegant qx mnelg of life, to dancing, music, con- 
certs, routs, assemblies and parties, rich wines, social dinners and festivities; all 
which the stern republican virtues of Mr. Adams regarded with indifference, ii 
not with contempt.” 

Dr. Eliot, in his Biographical Dictionary, remarks, that Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, though equally zealous in their opposi- 
tion to the mother country, had originally different views; that 
Hancock was not against a reconciliation, if Great Britain would 
repeal all her unjust acts, and respect the rights of her colonies; 
whereas Adams, who, ‘from the time of the Stamp Act, saw 
that hostilities would commence,” did not wish that the ancient 
friendship should be renewed. We apprehend that this statement 


is erroneous. In a confidential letter to Richard Henry Lee of | . 


Virginia, inserted in the second volume of the life of that pa- 
triot, and dated at Boston, May, 1768, Adams observes, — 


**T pray God that those who conduct the affairs of the nation may be endowed 
with true wisdom; that all measures destructive to the common interest, may be 
reversed; that fomenters of division on both sides of the Atlantic, may be de- 
tected and punished; that Great Britain and the colonies may thoroughly under- 
stand their mutual interest and dependence; that harmony may be cultivated be- 
tween them, and that they may long flourish in one undivided empire.” 


These sentiments were, probably, entertained in the outset, 
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by almost every American adversary of the Stamp Act, though 
some of them confidently augured, from the signs of the times, 
what they then deemed the worst; and most of them were pre- 
pared to brave any tragical result in defence of American liber- 
ties. As early as 1767, when Governor Bernard tendered Han- 
cock a lieutenancy in his guard, the latter tore up the commission 
in the presence of many citizens, declaring his determination to 
hold no office under a man “ whose vices and principles he be- 
lieved to be hostile to the rights of his country.”’ So, from year 
to year, till and through the Revolution, we find abundant evidence 
of the same temper and determination, incapable of dismay or 
pliancy, and the more admirable by reason of the superior wealth 
and enjoyments which he had at stake. How he estimated the 
goods of fortune in comparison with the public weal, is finely ex- 
emplified in this authentic anecdote:— AR 
* During the siege of Boston, General Washington consulted congress upon 
the propriety of bombarding the town. Mr. Hancock was then president of 
After General Washington’s letter was read, a solemn silence ensued. 
This was broken by a member making a motion that the house should resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole, in order that Mr. Hancock might give his 
opinion upon the subject, as he was so deeply interested, from having all his 
estate in Boston. After he left the chair, he addressed the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole, in the following words: ‘It is true, sir, nearly all the pro- 
perty I have in the world, is in houses and other real estate in the town of Bos- 
ton; but if the expulsion of the British army from it, and the liberties of our 
country, require their being burnt to ashes, issue the orders for that purpose imme- 
diately 999 


There is a similar trait in the life of General Thomas Nelson, 
another of the Signers, which is thus related in the seventh 
volume:— 


“ During the siege of Yorktown, General Nelson observing his own house un- 
injured by the artillery of the American batteries, inquired into the cause. A 
respect for his property, was assigned. Nelson, whose devotion to the common 
cause was ardent and unbounded, requested that the artillerists would not .spare 
his house more than any other, especially as he knew it to be occupied by the 
principal officers of the British army. Two pieces were accordingly pointed 
against it. The first shot went through the house, and killed two of a la 
company of officers, then indulging in the pleasures of the table. Other bails 
soon di the hostile tenants.” 


Hancock was president of the provincial congress of Massa- 
chusetts, until he was sent as a delegate from the province to 
the general congress at Philadelphia, in 1775. The causes and 
the manner of his installation in the chair of that august assem- 
bly, are well told in the life of the Virginia member, Benjamin 
Harrison:— 

‘“* Mr. Hancock had just arrived in Philadelphia: he brought with him all the 
fame which ministerial oppression had conferred, in excluding him by name 
from the general pardon extended to the rebellious colonists; and he brought 
with him too, a better claim to distinction in the generosity of his character, and 


the perfect disinterestedness of his patriotism. The eye of congress was imme- 
diately fixed on him asthe successor of Mr. Randolph, and he was unanimously 
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elected president. With a modesty not unnatural at his years, and a conscious- 
ness of the difficulty he might experience, in filling a station of such high im. 
portance and responsibility, he hesitated to take the seat to which he had been 
elected. Mr. Harrison was standing beside him, and with the ready good humour 
that loved a joke even in the senate-house, he seized the modest candidate in his 
athletic arms, and placed him in the presidential chair; then, turning to some of 
the members around, he exclaimed, ‘ We will show mother Britain how little we 
care for her, by making a Massachusetts’ man our president, whom she has ex- 
cluded from pardon by a public proclamation.’ ” 

When the Declaration of Independence was published, the 
name of the president of the congress alone appeared with it, 
although it had been signed by the other members. Tudor re- 
marks, in the Life of Otis,—“in signing the instrument, Han- 
cock seems to have had in mind an official proportion in the 
dimensions of his name, and the force with which it is written 
shows that it was never intended to be erased.”” The same wri- 
ter adds, that the pen with which the several signatures were 
made, was preserved, and is now in the cabinet of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. It is a precious memorial, deserving 
of all care and honour. We have seen another relic in the pos- 
session of a gentleman of Pennsylvania—we mean the aufo- 
graph of Washington’s Valedictory, which, as well as the 
pen, should undergo a consecration like the Roman, that render- 
ed the thing for ever after inapplicable to any private use. The 
pens of deceased poets have been encased in gold, and deposited 
among national archives. Alexander the Great held nothing so 
worthy of occupying the gorgeous casket, the richest of the 
spoils of Darius, as his copy of the Iliad corrected by Aristotle. 

In affixing his signature, and sending it forth in single hardi- 
hood, the Massachusetts ou¢/aw could not be properly consider- 
ed as incurring any additional risk;—but it is probable that, as 
he moved the hallowed pen, his wealth occasioned a reflection in 
the spectators, of a similar purport with the exclamation of one 
of them when the opulent Charles Carroll of Maryland sub- 
scribed his name—*‘‘ There go a few millions!””—Hancock filled 
the chair with signal propriety and efficiency. We have heard 
Charles Thomson, the incomparable secretary, ‘testify to his 
fitness ; while he expressed much dissatisfaction with Henry 
Laurens, the successor of Hancock. The secretary was a model 
of conscientious regularity, and a fastidious critic; and a personal 
feud which occurred between him and Laurens may have warped 
or exasperated his judgment with regard to the successor. 

Disease compelled Hancock to retire from congress in the year 
1779. He became the first governor of Massachusetts under her 
new constitution, and was annually chosen from 1780 to 1785. 
After a retreat of two years, he was re-elected, and continued 
in the office until his death in the year 1793. In the interval, he 
acted as president of the convention of the state for the adoption 
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of the Federal Constitution, for which he finally voted. During 
his administration as governor, parties were formed, and he did 
not escape the severest scrutiny and the bitterest satire: even he 
was fora time darkened by 

—*the passing clouds, 

That often hang on Freedom’s jealous brow.” 

But no permanent injury was done to his general reputation, 
which survives as that of an early, most strenuous, elevated, and 
efficient promoter of Independence. The best summary of his 
character, embracing both its excellencies and defects, which we 
have seen, is in Tudor’s Life of Otis. 

The life of Franxurn fills nearly two-thirds of the second yo- 
Jume—one hundred and fifty-three pages—without being exor- 
bitant; so rich, impressive, and diversified is the story of his in- 
valuable existence. Considering the length and usefulness of his 
days, the amplitude, lucidness, and pregnancy, of his example, 
the versatility and felicity of his powers, the extent of his fame, 
and the peculiar worth and transcendence of his manifold pro- 
ductions, it is not too much to assert, that no other human being 
has administered more honour and benefit to his country, nay, 
we might add, to his species. He had no competitor in ante-re- 
volutionary labours and merits ;—he was second only to Wash- 
ington as an agent in the cause of independence ;—in the civil 
department, he ought, in our humble opinion, to be proclaimed 
the first of the national benefactors and luminaries. ‘The details 
of his life, and the principal traits of his character, have, how- 
ever, been rendered so familiar to the world, by his own inimi- 
table narrative and the number of biographical sketches from 
other hands, that we shall not dwell upon the instructive and co- 
pious account here furnished. The only new and characteristic 
anecdote of him, which we have remarked, is in the biography 
of Edward Rutledge of South Carolina (vol. iii.) where it is re- 
lated in the following terms:— 

“In the year 1777, a committee of congress was ene at the request of 
Lord Howe, to confer with him on the proposals which he should make for peace; 
and Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge, were deputed for that pur- 
pose. The conference, as had been anticipated, was productive of no beneficial 
result. We may safely presume, from the characters of the commissioners, that 
our rights and grievances were ably and eloquently portrayed; such, indeed, we 
are informed, was the fact, and that the junior member took a very active part in 
the discussion; but we possess no particulars further than the report to congress, 
already before the public. Mr. Rutledge, however, who was always a free talker 
upon revolutionary topics, was accustomed to relate an anecdote of Dr. Franklin, 
very characteristic of that extraordinary man, and which does not appear to have 
been elsewhere noticed. 

Upon taking leave of Lord Howe, his lordship politely sent the commissioners 
to New-York in his own barge, and just as they were appronehang: the shore, the 
Doctor began to chink some gold and silver coin in his breeches pocket, of 
which, upon their arrival at the wharf, he very formally offered a handful to the 
sailors who had rowed the boat. The commanding officer not permitting them 
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to accept the money, the doctor very deliberately replaced it in his pocket: when 

tuestioned by his associates upon so unexpected a procedure, he rved, * As 

people are under the impression that we have not a farthing of hard money 

in the country, I thought I would convince them of their mistake: I knew, at the 

same time, that I risked nothing by an offer which their regulations and discipline 
would not permit them to accept.” 

Franklin was born in Boston, but passed there only a small 
portion of his long career of eighty-five years. He lived seven- 
teen years in his native town, twenty-five in Europe, and forty- 
one in Pennsylvania. He has suffered some injustice from the 
New-England biographers and reviewers, with respect to his re- 
ligious and moral spirit, and his political sentiments and views 
before the Declaration of Independence. In the full article de- 
voted to his memory in Delaplaine’s Repository, pains have been 
taken to vindicate his reputation on both heads, with the support 
of research and testimony which cannot fail, we think, to conci- 
liate all unprejudiced readers. Mr. Tudor, who has assigned a 
chapter to him in the Life of Otis, which we have already cited, 

ere candid and liberal than most of the northern crities have 
re He observes: — 

“There were three causes of distrust, that operated on the minds of many 
people in Massachusetts, to the disadvantage of Franklin. These were, his reli- 
gion, his politics, and taken in connection with one or the other of these sub- 
jects, according as they prevailed in the minds of the observer, his worldly shrewd- 
ness and thrift. His deep sagacity, diversified experience, ingenious wit, punc- 
tuality, industry, economical views, disciplined temper, tolerant philosophy, ex- 
tensive knowledge of men and things, and practical philanthropy, though they 
commanded a large share of respect and admiration, yet could not wholly over- 
come the prejudices against him, which originated in a difference of theological 
or political opinion.” 

The difference of political opinion consisted only in a modifi- 
eation,—in the points of juncture and manner in the assertion of 
American rights. Franklin, as has been remarked of Washing- 
ton, was always covered with the mantle of discretion: he was 
versed in the arts of the world, while he seemed to command 
the secrets of fate and the mysteries of science. He studied how 
to gain time and occasion for his country. Mr. Tudor admits 
that he opposed the measures of the British ministry, as earnestly 
and steadily as he was thought to have resisted the Revolution; 
and that his conduct as a Signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and subsequently to that event, afforded nothing to justify 
the jealousy of his sentiments and designs which some of the 
northern patriots obstinately continued to entertain. That, be- 
ing in London, and negotiating officially with the ministers to 
draw them from the paths of tyranny and folly, he was prompted, 
by the nature of his position and function, and his solicitude for 
the ultimate safety of the colonies, to recommend more modera- 
tion and patience to his Boston «snstituents, will appear the less 
extraordinary, when it is remembered how many of the most de- 
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termined and anxious patriots of the middle and southern colo- 
nies were disposed to offer the same advice, and equally dreaded 
or distrusted that fierce vehemence which may, or not, have been 
politic, though the grand result of the general struggle was so for- 
tunate. Josiah Quincy Esq. has introduced into his Memoir of 
that admirable personage his father, some letters confirmatory of 
the hag we have just intimated, and has premised these re- 
marks :— : 


“ The following letters indicate, not only the general jealousies and fears 
which existed at the period in which they were written (1774), but also the par- 
ticular apprehensions prevalent in some of the other colonies, in relation to the 
conduct of the inhabitants of Boston under the oppressions to which they were 
subjected, The best friends of American freedom were not without very natural 
fears, lest Massachusetts should be quickened into measures of open resistance, 
before the public opinion of the other colonies would justify them in uniting their 
fate with hers.” 


John Dickinson wrote to the elder Quincy, in June, 1774:— 


*€ As far as I have been able to collect the sense of the colonies, they are v 
unanimous in the me&sure you mention of a congress. Doubt not 
thing bears a most favourable aspect. Nothing can throw us into a 
confusion, but one colony’s breaking the line of opposition by advancing 
before the rest. The one that dares to betray the common cause, by 
forward contrary to the maxims of discipline established by common sense, 41 
the experience of ages, will inevitably and utterly perish.” 


To this, Quincy answered in an earnest, and indeed, some- 
what indignant strain of justification, which drew the subjoined 
excuse and explanation from Dickinson:— 


** As to your complaint against an expression of mine ina late letter, know, dear 
sir, | wrote in agonies of mind, for my brethren in Boston. I trembled lest some- 
thing might have happened which / could not only forgive, but applaud, but 
which might have been eagerly and basely seized by others as a pretence for de- 
serting them. This was the sense of men in Philadelphia the most devoted to 
them, and under this apprehension we agreed to make use of the strongest ex- 
pressions.” 


Judge Johnson, in his Biography of General Greene, advert- 
ing to the history of the question of separation, proceeds to 
a relation, which is important for elucidating the state of that 
question in the patriotic province of South-Carolina, and which 
possesses additional interest from the trait of Gadsden:— 


“It was not to be expected, (says the Judge, ) that on a subject so highly impor- 
tant, there is ever to be found a perfect unanimity. On this point there is the best 
reason for maintaining that there were two parties in South-Carolina, who enter 
tained very opposite views as to the measures of independence. The object of 
both was to have their grievances redressed; but one was willing yet to confide 
in the justice and magnanimity of the British government, and deprecated the 
idea of a separation. The other saw the impossibility of preserving the connexion 
of the two countries without perpetuating the present badges of dependence 
and inferiority, and was disposed to make use of passing events as the plausible 
pretexts, or present motives for resistance, but really with a view to absolute in- 
dependence, or a state approaching to a confederation. They were satisfied to 
continue in a state of firm connexion with Great Britain, if secure from every 
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exercise of royal or parliamentary authority that could humble or degrade the 


co 

"There is sufficient evidence in existence’ to prove that Colonel Henry Lau- 
rens was of the first class, and that General Christopher Gadsden was of the last; 
and these two gentlemen had much influence in giving a turn and direction to 
opinion, in the commencement of the Revolution. 

The following extract of a memorial, addressed by Colonel Laurens, when 
in the Tower, tothe Speaker of the House of Commons, is taken from the New 
Annual Register for 1781, (Public Papers, 165.) ‘The representation and piay- 
er, &c. respectfully showeth, that your representer for many years at the peril ot 
his life and fortune, evidently laboured to preserve and strengthen the ancient 
friendship between Great Britain and the colonies, and that in no instance he 
ever excited, on either side, the dissensions which separated them. That the 
commencement of the present war was the subject of t grief to him, inas- 
much as he foresaw and foretold in letters now extant, the distresses which both 
countries experience at this day.’ 

General Gadsden, it is aa known, and there are still living witnesses to 

rove it, always favoured the most decisive and energetic measures. He thouglit 
it a folly to temporise, and insisted that cordial reconciliation on honourable terms 
was impossible. When the news of the repeal of the Stamp Act arrived, and 
the whole community was in ecstacy at the event, he, on the con » received 
it with indignation. And privately convenes a party of his friends beneath the 

Liberty-Tree, he there harangued them at considerable length on the 
relaxing their opposition and vigilance, or indulging the fallacious hope 
t Britain w relinquish her designs or pretensions. He drew their 
to the preamble of the Act, and forcibly pressed — them the absurdi- 
of rejoicing at an act that still asserted and maintained the absolute dominion 

Great Britain over them. And then reviewing all the chances of succeeding 
in a struggle to break the fetters whenever again imposed on them, he pressed 
them to prepare their minds for the event. The address was received with silent 
but profound devotion, and with linked hands the whole party pledged them- 
selves to resist,—a pledge that was faithfully redeemed when the hour of trial 
arrived. The author is in possession of the names of many who were present. 

It was from this event that the Liberty-Tree took its name. The first conven- 
tion of South-Carolina held their meeting under it.” 









Having introduced the name of Jonn Dickinson, we cannot 
refrain from paying a cursory tribute to one who stood, as an 
author and an orator, in the highest rank of the advocates of his 
country’s rights, but who has been much less celebrated than his 
eminent coadjutors. His life has not been written; nor, indeed, 
is there extant concerning him any thing more than mere brief 
dictionary sketches, which do not record even the period or 
place of his birth. After having shone, from the commencement 
of the disputes with the British government, as one of the most 
able, alert, and fervid of its adversaries, and exerted himself co- 
ordinately and sympathetically with the Adamses, the Lees, and 
the Rutledges, in the first and the second continental congress, 
he took the invidious station of the chief speaker against the 
Declaration of Independence,—a circumstance which withdrew 
him, for a few years immediately subsequent, from the public 
councils, and has perhaps, affected the degree in which he would 
and should have been known and revered by the present genera- 
tion of Americans. Yet, even at the moment when he so eloquent- 
ly and earnestly resisted the measure, no one either in or out of 
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congress, doubted the firmness and warmth of his patriotism, 
the purity of his intentions, or his readiness to sacrifice himself 
and all his personal interests for the triumph of justice and free- 
dom. The hope and the wish of reconciliation with the mother 
pect upon principles which would secure the privileges of 
the colonies and the prosperity of both, lingered in his breast 
longer than with his colleagues, and than was consistent with the 
course of events, and the relative dispositions of the parties: he 
did not believe the people to be quite ripe, either in sentiment 
or situation, for a complete and final rupture, and would there- 
fore have deferred at least, that stern and conclusive phrase, In- 
dependence—#trrevocabile verbum, which has been since sounded 
in other parts of this continent, quickening the colonial dead 
into genuine and honourable life, and gathering and organizing 
the dispersed and darkling communities of abject vassals, into 
nations sensible of their true force and destiny, and incapable, 
we trust, of a relapse. It was only the year before (July.6th, 
1775), that Dickinson penned the famous “ Declaration of the 
United Colonies of North America, setting forth the causes an¢ 
necessity of their taking up arms,”’ wherein he wrote for himsel 
and them:— 

« We have counted the cost of the contest, and find nothing so dreadful as volun- 
tary slavery; we most solemnly before God and the world peciane, that exerting 
the utmost energy of those powers which our benificent Creator hath graciously 
bestowed upon us, the arms we have been compelled by our enemies to assume, 
we will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firmness and perseverance, 
employ for the preservation of our liberties; being with one mind resolved to die 
ffeemen rather than to live slaves” — 
but added, what the congress then sanctioned, and even thé ar- 
my re-echoed— 

“ Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and fellow-sub- 
jects in any part of the empire, we assure them that we mean not to dissolve that 
union, which has so long and so happily subsisted between us, and which we 
sincerely wish to see restored.” 

The first elaborate effort of Dickinson against the new and 
ominous policy of the British cabinet, was his comprehensive and 
spirited pamphlet, printed at Philadelphia in 1765, with the title, 
“The late Regulations respecting the British Colonies on the 
Continent of America, considered.’”? When, in that year, he was 
deputed by the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, of 
which he was a member, to attend the first congress, held at New- 
York, he prepared the draft of the bold and teeming Resolves of 
that congress. In 1766, he published a long and lofty address, 
on the same questions, to a committee of correspondence in Bar- 
badoes. He next issued at Philadelphia, in 1767, his celebrated 
“ Farmer’s Letters to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies,’ 
a production that may be affirmed to have been more operative 
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in enlightening the American people in general, on their rights, 
and preparing their minds and hearts for inflexible self-defence, 
than the labours of any other single patriot. The Farmer’s Let- 
ters were more practical, minute, and skilful in the style and 
strain, than the writings of Otis, Adams, or Quincy; they had a 
much wider circulation and influence, both in the colonies and 
Europe. In a short time, they passed through many editions, 
in several places. Richard Henry Lee wrote the preface to the 
Virginia copy; and Dr. Franklin to the London edition, printed 
under his auspices in 1768. In the following year, they were 
translated into French, and published in Paris, where they had 
a most flattering reception. In one of Arthur Lee’s letters to his 
brother Richard, from London, dated 1767, it is said :— 


**The Farmer’s Letters are much read here, but to little purpose, though they 
are universally admired, and no answer is attempted. Lord Hillsborough told 
me, that he was both greatly pleased and informed by them, but he wished Mr. 
Dickinson had accommodated his reasoning to the necessity of a supreme power.” 

The work had scarcely reached the different colonies, before 

- thanks and gratulations flowed upon the author from all quar- 
ters. At a meeting of the inhabitants of Boston in Faneuil-Hall, 
March 21st 1768, a committee was appointed,—consisting of 
Church, Hancock, Samuel Adams, Dr. Warren, and Rowe—to 
tender to him the acknowledgments of the town, in an address 
of the most emphatic purport. The committee styled him the 
“Friend of Americans, and the common benefactor of mankind,’’ 
and thus complimented him on his performance :— 

“It is to you, worthy Sir! that merica is obli for a most seasonable, sen- 
sible, loyal and vi s vindication of her invaded mghts and liberties: it is to 
you the distingui honour is due, that, when-many of the friends of liberty 
were ready to fear its utter subversion—armed with truth, supported by the im- 
mutable laws of nature, the common inheritance of man, and leaning on the pil- 
lars of the British constitution ; you seasonably brought your aid, opposed im- 
pending ruin, awakened the most indolent and inactive to a sense of danger, re- 
animated the hopes of those who had before exerted themselves in the cause 
of freedom, and instructed .2@merica in the best means to obtain redress.” 

In 1774, he wrote the Resolves of the committee for the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, and their instructions to their represen- 
tatives. The instructions, as they were offered by him, formed a 
deep and extensive Essay on the Constitutional Power of Great 
Britain over the Colonies in /Imerica; and in that shape they 
were published, by a resolution of the committee, with thanks 
for the great assistance they had derived “from the laudable ap- 
plication of his eminent abilities to the service of his country, in 
that performance.’’? While in congress, he composed several of 
those admirable papers, upon which Chatham pronounced in the 
House of Lords, the splendid panegyric that has been so often 
repeated. From his pen came the Address to the Inhabitants of 
Quebec ; the first Petition to the King; the Address to the Ar- 
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mies; the second Petition to the King; and the Address to the 
several States. 

Richard Henry Lee, of Leesburg, Virginia, in his interesting 
and valuable Memoir of the life of his grandfather (1825), has 
claimed for the latter, zealously and argumentatively, the com- 
position of the Petition to the King, of October, 1774, which, 
when shown in print, in December of that year, to Lord Chat- 
ham, by Dr. Arthur Lee, extorted the strongest encomium from 
that statesman, and occasioned him to remark to Dr. Lee, ‘‘ The 
whole of your countrymen’s conduct has manifested such wis- 
dom, moderation, and manliness of character, as would have 
done honour to Greece and Rome in their best days.”” The re- 
spectable biographer of R. H. Lee observes, that in the Life of 
Patrick Henry, the petition in question is stated to have been 
written by John Dickinson, but that the author of the Life of 
Washington says, “the composition of the petition had been 
generally attributed to Mr. Lee;” and he refers to a letter of 
the venerable John Jay on the subject, inserted in the appendix 
to his first volume, in which the aged patriot argues, from par- 
ticular considerations, that Mr. Lee must have been the author. 
But neither Mr. Jay nor the biographer of Mr. Lee could have 
seen the following note, which is attached to the fourth volume 
of the Life of Washington, as it appeared in Philadelphia, in 
1805 :— 


“* In detailing the early proceedings of the American congress, the opinion 
was given that the petition to the king was written by Mr. Lee. Justice requires 
the declaration that this eloquent composition was the work of Mr. Dickinson. 

The original petition reported by Mr. Lee did not manifest sufficiently that 
spirit of conciliation which then animated congress, and was therefore disapproved. 
Mr. Dickinson was added to the committee, and drew the petition which was 
adopted.” 


This ‘‘declaration”’ of Chief Justice Marshall, worthy of his 
established reputation for uniform candour and rectitude, was 
produced by a letter of remonstrance, which Mr. Dickinson 
himself addressed to the late Dr. Logan, end which we are tempt- 
ed to copy from the original manuscript, since the error that it 
refutes has been recently repeated in so imposing a form. 


** Dear Kinsman, 

Having subscribed for two sets of General Washington’s Life by John Marshall, 
I lately received the second volumes of those sets; and on looking over one of 
them, I fo:ind a reflection cast by the Chief Justice upon my character, that has 
surprised and hurt me. ; 

In page 180, after concluding extracts from the first petition, in 1774, to the 
king, he says, in a note: ‘The committee which brought in this admirably well 
drawn and truly conciliatory Address, were Mr. Lee, Mr. John Adams, Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Henry, and Mr. John Rutledge. The original composition has been 
generally attributed to Mr. Lee.” 

Here the Chief Justice has committed a mistake directly contradicted by the 
record, perhaps owing to his having attended only to the first resolution of 
congress respecting an address to the king, which was in these words:— 
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‘ Saturday, October 1, 1774. 

Resolved unanimously, That a loyal address to his majesty be prepared, duti- 
fully requesting the royal attention to the grievances that alarm and distress his 
majesty’s faithful subjects in North America, and entreating his majesty’s gra- 
cious interposition for the removal of such grievances; thereby to restore, be. 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, that harmony so necessary to the happiness 
of the British empire, and so ardently desired by all Americans. Agreed, that 
Mr. Lee, Mr. J. Adams, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Henry, and Mr. Rutledge, be a com. 
mittee, to prepare an address to his majesty.’—Journals of Congress, Vol. I. p. 22. 


At that time I was not in congress, having been kept out by J. Galloway and 
his party, till the session of assembly after the new election in that year. This 
appears from the following entry in the Journals, p. 31:— 

* Monday, October 17, 1774. 

Mr. John Dickinson appeared in congress as a deputy for the province of Penn- 
sylvania, and produced his credentials, as follows:— 


In Assembly, October 15, 1774, A. M. 
Upon motion by Mr. Ross, ordered, that Mr. Dickinson be and he is hereby 
added to the committee of deputies appointed by the late assembly of this pro- 
vince, to attend the general congress now sitting in the city of Philadelphia on 
American grievances. 
The same being approved, Mr. Dickinson took his seat as one of the deputies 
for the province of Pennsylvania.’ 


The next entry in the Journals concerning the Address to the King, is in these 


words, in page 56:— 
‘ Friday, October 21, 1774. 
The Address to the King being brought in, was read, and after some debate, 
ordered, that the same be recommitted, and that Mr. J. Dickinson be added to the 
committee. 


The next entry relating to this subject, is in these words, in page 57:— 


* Monday, October 24, 1774. 
The committee to whom the Address to the King was recommitted, reported 
a draft, which was read, and ordered to be taken into consideration to-morrow. 
Tuesday, October 25, 1774. 
The congress resumed the consideration of the Address to his majesty, and the 
same being debated by paragraphs, was, after some amendments, approved and 
ordered to be engrossed.’ 


Thus it is manifest, that the Address agreed to by congress, twas not brought in, 
as the Chief Justice states, merely by the committee first appointed upon that 
business, but by the persons to whom it was ‘recommitted,’ that is, by the five 
gentlemen who were first appointed, and by me who had been added to them 
on the 21st of October, as is before mentioned. 

The truth is, that the draft brought in by the original committee, was written 
in language of asperity, very little according with the conciliatory disposition 
of congress. 

The committee, on my being added to them, desired me to draw the Address, 
which I did, and the draft was,reported by me. 

I have said, that the Chief Justice has cast a reflection upon my character; and 
a very severe one it is, from whatever cause it has proceeded. 

The severity of his reflection arises from this circumstance. In the year 1800, 
two young printers applied to me, for my consent to publish my political writings, 
from which they expected to derive some emolument. I gave my consent; and 
in the following year, they published in this place two octavo volumes, as my 
political writings. * 

This publication being made in the town where I reside, no person of under- 
standing can doubt that I must be acquainted with the contents. Of course, 
I must be guilty of the greatest baseness, if, for my credit, I knowingly permitted 
writings which I had not composed to be publicly imputed to me, without a 
positive and public contradiction of the imputation, ‘This contradiction I never 
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have made, and never _ make, conscious as I am, that every one of those 
writings was composed by me. 

The question, whether I wrote the first petition to the king, is of little moment: 
but the question, whether I have countenanced an opinion that I did write it, 
though in reality I did not, is to me of vast importance. 

If I had any acquaintance with the Chief Justice, I would immediately write 
to him, upon the injury he has done to me, entertaining, as 1 do, from the ac- 
counts I have received of his good qualities, a hope, that he would be disposed 
to do me justice by correcting his error, in the third volume of his work, soon 
to be published. 

But, as we are strangers one to the other, I earnestly wish my friend to write 
to him on the subject, as soon as his convenience will permit. 

This favour will much oblige 
Thy truly affectionate cousin, 
JOHN DICKINSON. 

Wilmington, the 15th of the 9th mo., 1804. 

The positive assertion and the strong feeling of Mr. Dickin- 
son in this case, cannot fail, we think, to outweigh all mere 
conjectures and opinions on the other side; and, for allotting so 
much space to the topic, we may plead not only the propriety 
of doing justice to his memory, but the sound motives which 
are adduced by Mr. Lee’s biographer for his share of the dis- 
cussion. 


“The great celebrity (he remarks) of the addresses, &c., of the congress 
of ’74—5, will justify the author of this Memoir, in the efforts he has made to as- 
certain the true share of honour to which Mr. Lee is entitled. These public 
papers cannot be too often read by the countrymen and descendants of their 
authors. They inspired the people of the colonies with unbounded confidence 
in the wisdom and ability of their delegates, and attracted the admiration, re- 
spect, and sympathy of Europe, towards themselves and the cause of America.” 

From the time that Independence was declared, and seemed 
to be the wish of the majority of the people, Dickinson not 
merely desisted from opposition, but encouraged every effort and 
sacrifice for the consummation of the design. In about two years 
afterwards, he recovered his seat in congress, fixed in his repub- 
licanism, and full of patriotic fire, as is shown by the ardent and 
resolute address of congress to the several states, of May 1779, 
which he wrote and reported. Indignation, perseverance, union, 
full battalions, ample quotas of money, reliance upon the God 
of Battles,—were then, and continued to be, his chief heads of 
invocation. He passed into executive office as president of the 
states of Pennsylvania and Delaware, successively; and, in the 
beginning of 1788, being alarmed by the hesitation of some states 
to ratify the constitution proposed by the Federal Convention in 
1787, he published, for the purpose of securing and accelerating 
its adoption, nine very able letters under the signature of Fabius. 
This signature he again used in the fourteen Letters, which he 
issued in 1797, and the object of which was to persuade the 
United States into a ‘‘cordial amity’’ with France, whose revo- 
lution he believed to be then at an end. 

Dickinson deserves, generally, much distinction as a political 
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writer. He is copious, clear, forcible, and correct; sometimes 
eloquently rhetorical and vehement; always sagacious in tho 
choice and expert in the management of topics; and rich in his 
historical references and classical citations. The learned Samuel 
Miller, in dedicating to him his well-known “ Retrospect of the 
Eighteenth Century,”’ was not extravagant in saying,— 


** I know not to whom I could dedicate such a work as this, with more pro- 
priety than to an elegant scholar, a comprehensive observer of a large portion of 
the century attempted to be reviewed, a master of so many of its lite and 
scientific improvements, a conspicuous actor in some of its most memorable and 
important transactions, an able and eloquent defender of his country’s rights, 

a munificent patron of American literature.” 


The proportion of our space which the theme of his public 
merits has consumed, is rather inordinate relatively to our main 
subject; and yet we shall venture to add part of a communication 
from one of his intimate and enthusiastic friends, presuming that 
those merits have prepared the reader to welcome some authentic 
particulars of his private history and character. 


** John Dickinson was the eldest son, by the second marriage, of Samuel Dick- 
inson, Esq. of Maryland. His mother was Mary Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, 
descended from one of the first settlers of this state. They were married in the 
religious society of Friends; and svon after the birth of this son, which happened 
in December 1732, they removed to an estate near Dover, in Kent county, Dels- 
ware. His father was a liberal and enlightened man, extremely desirous of giving 
his children the best education in his power; for which purpose his sons by his 
first wife had been sent to Great Britain; where he had the misfortune to lose 
them, one after the other, by the small-pox; and these events probably occa. 
sioned the education of this son to be domestic. The late chief justice Hillen, 
of Delaware, when a young man, was his tutor,—a good Latin scholar and ex- 
cellent mathematician, for whom he ever after entertained a high respect. His 
mother was a distinguished woman, of fine understanding and graceful manners, 
who had enriched her mind by an acquaintance with the best authors ; and it is 

ble that he first imbibed a taste for literature from her. The proficiency 
which he made in every branch of his education, filled the minds of his parents 
with delight, and was an anticipation of their future happiness in possessing such 
a son; for his filial attentions were most exemplary. He afterwards read law, 
under the direction of John Moland, Esq. of Philadelphia, and completed his 
legal studies by a residence of three years in the Temple, London. After his 
return, he took a house in Philadelphia, and commenced practice, in which he 
was eminently successful. He was soon after elected to the legislature, and be- 
came very popular from the publication of his ‘ Farmer’s Letters.’ 

He married, in 1770, Mary Norris, daughter of Isaac Norris, Esq. of Fairhill,— 
a lady of great goodness and virtue. 

He died at Wilmington, February 14th, 1808, and is interred, with his wife, 
in the ground belonging to the society of Friends, in that place. He left two 
daughters. 

His reading was very extensive. He had the most general and particular ac- 
quaintance with history, of any person I ever knew. His conversation was every 
way instructive, entertaining, and delightful: his style always suitable to his sub- 
ject, but rich and clear, beyond any idea [ can offer of it;—to use an expression 
of his own, ‘Truths known before were recalled to memory, and impressed 
with a new energy.’ There was nothing affected, stiff, or pedantic, in his 
conversation ; yet it was so polished and beautiful, his expressions so chaste and 
i and the order of his thoughts so correct and luminous, yet full of truth 
and simplicity, that your attention followed him with unmixed delight; and when 
he ceased to speak, you waited in the hope that another sentence would be added. 
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Asa 9 ay I have been told that his eloquence was universally ac- 

in his day. Charles Thomson, the secretary of congress, has said, 

that he was the best speaker in the first congress; but I take his eloquence to 
have belonged to the mild and persuasive, not fulminating order. 

After his retirement from public life, he fixed his residence at Wilmi in 
the state of Delaware, where he lived in great comfort and hospitality; diffusing 
all the assistance, and benefit, and blessings in his power, to those around him. 
He was a true republican, sincerely attached to the free institutions of our coun- 
try, simple and unostentatious in his habits and manners, claiming no pre-eminence 
over his fellow citizens, and remarkably kind and attentive to his poorest neigh- 
bours and acquaintance: this seemed something peculiar to his character, for he 
excelled in it, and his manner towards such has often excited my warm admira- 
tion. He gave liberally to charitable uses; and in private, his benevolence was 
never withheld from modest worth, when under the pressure of distress. He 
used to assist widows and unfortunate persons, gratuitously, with the best legal 
advice respecting the settlement of their affairs, and would often take a great 
deal of trouble to do them service. His mind, fully imbued with a sense of the 
blessings to be conferred on mankind by their receiving the spirit of Christianity, 
continued to advance in excellence whilst he lived; the law of kindness, benevo- 
lence and charity, being the governing principles of his conduct. This, joined 
to his great talents, gave him an elevation of character seldom witnessed, and 
the unsullied purity of his mind threw a lustre over all. I never visited him but 
I thought myself in some sort better; and my love of whatever was virtuous, amia- 
able, and excellent, was revived and strengthened. 

In person and countenance, he was eminently graceful and pleasing; tall and 
well proportioned, with a physiognomy expressive of intellect and goodness, re- 
flecting the true character of his elevated and benevolent mind.” 

It is in some sort natural to pass from the name of John Dick- 
inson to that of Francis Hopxrnson, distinguished alike among 
the Signers, for the brilliancy and efficacy of his writings in be- 
half of the colonial liberties, and whose chief theatre of action 
was also Philadelphia. Dr. Rush, a high authority, proclaimed 
that ‘‘the various causes which contributed to the establishment 
of the independence and federal government of the United States, 
will not be fully traced, unless much is ascribed to the irresistible 
influence of the ridicule which Francis Hopkinson poured forth 
from his pen upon the enemies of those great political events.” 
This is absolutely true; and having before us the three octavo 
volumes of his works, we are not at a loss to understand why it 
isso. He met every principal false pretension, absurd or insolent 
word or excess of the foreign aggressors, and every manceuvre and 
transgression of the domestic trimmers or enemies, with an alle- 
gory or an apologue, or other form of ingenious and pleasant de- 
rision, conveying in the happiest style, from the purest source, the 
keenest sarcasm and the soundest instruction, and calculated to 
reach and stimulate all descriptions of his countrymen. He began 
this warfare in 1774, with his “Pretty Story,” in the strain of the 
Tale of the Tub, and prosecuted it, from year to year, with such 
productions as the ‘‘ Prophecy,” (1776), the admirable ¢¢ Political 
Catechism,’’ the various Letters of Tories and of British travel- 
lers, and answers to British proclamations and gazette accounts, 
&e. After the war, he indulged his fertile and original vein of 
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irony, against domestic evils and abuses, grave and light; and 
particularly to repress the intemperance of parties, the ribaldry 
of the newspapers, and the exaggerations and prejudices with 
which the present federal constitution was at first assailed. The 
selection of his works, in three volumes, printed in 1792, and 
entitled ‘‘The Miscellaneous Essays and occasional writings of, 
&c.”’ is not confined to jeux d’ esprit, but embraces serious com- 
positions in prose, marked by deep sensibility, strong thought, 
and multifarious knowledge ; papers on subjects of physical sci- 
ence; a number of acute and learned judicial decisions; and a 
"ogee contingent of poetry, which, if not of the highest cast, is 
y no meahs destitute of attractive and estimable properties. His 
songs possess much sweetness and delicacy ; the ‘‘Battle of the 
Kegs,”’ so well known, is a specimen of his facetiousness in verse; 
and his L’.4/legro and J/ Pensoroso are imitations so graphic and 
agreeable, that we could quote them throughout with satisfaction 
and confidence. The vivid loyalty which glows in his rhymes 
on the accession of George III. and the victories and glories of 
Britannia, before the Stamp Act, when contrasted with the tenor 
of his writings, and the nature of his feelings, after the British 
ministry entered upon schemes of taxation and coercion, may be 
cited as an example of the rapidity and completeness of their 
alterative effect upon the tone and temper of the colonists. 

The sketch of this witty and accomplished patriot, in the se- 
cond volume of the ‘‘Biography,”’ is neat and exact. He was the 
son of truly respectable and enlightened parents, who emigrated 
from England to Philadelphia. His father was the intimate friend 
and scientific coadjutor of Franklin, whom the son closely re- 
sembled and nearly rivalled, in the poignancy and subtilty of his 
satirical effusions, and the terseness and ease of his diction: He 
was born in Philadelphia, in 1737, and educated at the college 
in that city; studied law under the attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania ; devoted himself for a considerable time, with much 
success, to the mathematics and natural philosophy; visited Eng- 
land, where he remained for two years; married advantageously, 
on his return; fixed his residence at Bordentown, New-Jersey, 
and flourished in domestic happiness, until the political horizon 
was overcast, and his love of country involved him in the efforts, 
perils, and losses of the new era. He entered congress, as a dele- 
gate from New-Jersey in 1776, and was not backward in signing 
the Declaration of Independence. He accepted, afterwards, the 
post of Judge of the Admiralty for Pennsylvania, which he ably 
filled for ten or twelve years, and, in the year 1790, passed to 
the bench of the District Court; from which, however, he was 
untimely snatched by death, in the following year. His general 
abilities, numerous acquirements, polished manners, colloquial 
powers, companionable spirit and habits, left a deep impression 
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of personal admiration and regard upon the large body of distin- 
guished men with whom he was connected. His skill in music 
was considerable, and the airs which he composed for his own 
songs rendered them doubly popular. We do not denominate 
‘<trivial,’”’ but apposite and affecting, such anecdotes as the fol- 
lowing, which are related to exemplify the benignity of this 
gifted man’s disposition and demeanour:— , 

**He was accustomed to cherish an acquaintance with a little mouse, which 
would come from its hiding place, and sit by him at his meals, in order to receive 
the crumbs with which its boldness was plentifully rewarded. His pigeons also 
became so much attached to him, from his constant attention to them, that, when 
he walked in the yard, they would alight on his person, and contend for a place, 
crowding upon his head, shoulders, arms, and, indeed, wherever they could 
rest.” 

Akin to him, in genius, taste, attainments, public spirit and 
service, was William Livingston of New-Jersey, who, though 
not a Signer, should be commemorated as one of the ablest auxi- 
liaries of the congress of 1776, and classed with Franklin, Hop- 
kinson, and Trumbull, as the wittiest and readiest, most alert and 
popular of our political satirists. After having graduated at 
Yale College, and risen to eminence in the profession of the law 
in New-York, he removed to New-Jersey. This state placed 
him in the congress of 1774, and elected him, in 1776, her chief 
magistrate—which office he filled, without intermission, by an- 
nual choiee of the people, until the period of his demise in 1790. 
He turned a bright fancy, a refined humour, a large fund of classi- 
cal and historical erudition, and a thoroughly moral and religious 
temper, to great profit for his country, in the production ofa long 
list of essays, speeches, and other pieces in prose and verse, which, 
if collected and properly edited, would be esteemed a treasure 
of clear sense and elegant diction, and a permanent accession of 
value and lustre to American literature. They are, for the most 
part, dispersed in periodical works, in which we have encoun- 
tered them at different intervals, and never without regretting 
that they had not been suitably compiled. A number of them, 
chiefly ethical essays, are included in Mr. Carey’s Museum. 
His speech, as governor, to the legislature of New-Jersey, in 
the year 1777, on the conduct of the enemy and the character of 
the American cause, which is extant in the fourth volume of that 
repertory, is a masterly performance in every respect—exceed- 
ingly eloquent and lofty in feeling, phrase and description, and 
fitted, while it inflamed those whom he addressed, to inspire them 
with the nobler and surer sentiments by which so many of the 
revolutionary leaders were individuated and supported— 

“* Patience, that baffled Fortune’s utmost rage ; 


High-minded Hope, which at the lowest ebb 
The bravest impulse felt, and scorn’d despair.” 
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* South-Carolina had four representatives among the Signers;— 
Epwarp Routieper, Tuomas Heywarp, Jr., Toomas Lyncu, 
Jr., and Artuur Mipp.eron; and no province was more fruit- 
ful, proportionably to the population, of both civil and military 
heroes. Her leaders, in the Revolution, were of the highest pa- 
trician order in moral and intellectual qualities, and in the acci- 
dents of wealth and original station. Besides the names we have 
mentioned, those of the Hugers, the Draytons, the Pinckneys, 
the Gadsdens, the Marions, the Moultries, the Laurens’, the 
Sumters, the Ramsays, the Izards, at once present themselves to 
the memory, with accumulated titles to grateful homage. And 
they and the country have been fortunate in the number of com- 
petent writers of their own state, who have recorded their seve- 
ral merits and adventures, and the transactions in which they 
were engaged. Of the Hugers, there were five brothers, all con- 
spicuous patriots—Daniel, long a member of congress; John, an 
able member of the state councils; Francis, who signalized him- 
self at the pass of Sullivan’s Island; Benjamin, who fell, a 
gallant soldier too, before the lines of Charleston; and Jsaac, who 
was pre-eminently distinguished as a most courageous and enter- 

rising commander in the field. The Signer’s elder brother, 

ohn Rutledge, a brilliant pleader at the bar, disputed the palm 
of oratory and influence in the first general revolutionary con- 
gress ; and as president of South-Carolina, and commander-in- 
chief of her militia during the war, emulated, in conduct and zeal, 
the Nelsons and the Clintons in their several states. Another 
brother, Hugh, speaker of the legislature, devoted himself to 
the same cause, and equally suffered special persecution as a re- 
bel. Edward was educated for the bar, studied law for some 
time with John, and finished his legal course in the Temple in 
London. Having commenced the practice at home in 1773, he 
quickly became so prominent by his professional success and po- 
litical bias, as to be elected to the congress of 1774, in which his 
brother occupied so enviable a rank. He performed his part in 
that body to the full satisfaction of his constituents, whom he 
continued to serve in it for three years, with ample credit as an 
orator and man of business. The consideration which he enjoyed 
was exemplified, on various occasions, by the importance of the 
tasks in which he was associated. In 1779, he served at home, as 
a captain, with the army; and in 1780, was made prisoner by the 
British, detained at St. Augustine a twelvemonth, then landed 
at Philadelphia, whence he returned to share in the vicissitudes 
of the war until its conclusion. Afterwards, he divided his time 
between the practice of the law, and duty in the legislature, for 
about seventeen years, at the expiration of which period (1798) 
he was elected governor of his state, but did not live to complete 
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the term of the office. All praise is bestowed upon his private as 
well as his public virtues, his morals and his manners. 

The biography of Thomas Heyward and Arthur Middleton is 
similar. Born to ample fortunes, they were both sent to the 

t schools in England, and when the college life was finished, 

travelled for improvement in different countries of Europe. Each 
married soon after his return; and embarking in the political dis- 
putes with the mother country, on the side of their own, they 
gained, by their intelligence, zeal, and affluence, the suffrages of 
their fellow-citizens for seats in the revolutionary congress. They 
joined eagerly in the Declaration of Independence, defying all 
personal consequences. Considering how and where they were 
educated, the magnitude of their estates, and the exposure of 
South-Carolina, their steadfast preference of the revolutionary 
side would be a subject of natural wonder and particular eulogy, 
if all selfishness, all habit, all exotic attachments, had not been 
so generally and magnanimously sacrificed on the altar of coun- 
try, by the men, and the women too, of their class and condition 
in South-Carolina. Middleton contracted a close intimacy with 
Hancock, at Philadelphia; they united their domestic establish- 
ments; and attracted to their dwelling, by their enlarged hospi- 
tality, the members of congress from the extremities of the con- 
federation. It is well observed in the Biography, that this social 
intercourse must have been attended with beneficial effects on 
the subjects immediately under discussion, as well as in prevent- 
ing or assuaging the jealousy or antipathy usual between men 
whose opinions on many points, and habits of life, were so wide- 
ly discrepant. Heyward and Middleton, like Edward Rutledge, 
returned to South-Carolina to take up arms; fought intrepidly; 
fell into the hands of the enemy; were committed to the garri- 
son at St. Augustine, and finally sent in cartels to Philadelphia. 
They sustained, moreover, unshaken, the heaviest losses in pro- 
perty by the depredations of the invaders. Heyward received a 
wound, in an engagement, from a musket-ball. The remainder of 
their lives was marked only by civic state-services, and domestic 
felicity well earned by their long self-immolation and the digni 
of their private characters. The grandfather of Arthur Middle- 
ton was elected by the house of commons of South-Carolina, in 
1719, president of the colony, when it disowned the authority 
of the proprietary government; and his father, Henry, who was 
among the foremost antagonists of the British encroachments, 
entered the congress at Philadelphia, in 1774, as one of the 
South-Carolina delegates; and reached the chair of that assem- 
bly, at a subsequent session. 

In the biography of Thomas Lynch, Jr. we have details of 
less common interest, and stronger claim on personal sympa- 
thy. His father enjoyed a large patrimony in South-Caro- 
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lina; long guided a party in the provincial legislature ; arrayed 
himself against the Stamp Act, and made a very respectable 
figure, by his powers as a debater and his services as a patriot, in 
the general revolutionary congresses. The son was placed at 
Eton school in England, graduated at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and pursued a course of law at the Temple. After an 
absence of nine years, he returned home, proficient in masculine 
knowledge; with an ingenuous, noble spirit; and ready to defend 
his. native soil against the attempts of usurpation in any shape 
and from what quarter soever. He soon married a beautiful and 
amiable woman, the object of an early and romantic attachment. 
As a politician, he trode in the footsteps or rather contended by 
the side of his parent. The first incident of this fellowship is 
well described in the Biography :— 

** Every circumstance now contributed to his domestic happiness, and persona’ 
popularity; for we find Mr. Lynch associated with his father in the provincial as- 
semblies, and in most of the political events of the day. His debat as a public 
speaker had been made at a town-meeting at Charleston, shortly after his arrival. 
it was at this meeting, convened for the purpose of taking into consideration some 
of the accumulated injuries inflicted by Great Britain, that he delighted his 
hearers by an impressive display of vigorous and enthusiastic feeling, enlighten. 
ed views, and a rhetoric which partook largely of the treasures of the classics. 
The interest of this scene was very much enhanced, by his having followed in 
debate his venerable father, whose antagonists he combated with great force and 
success. This alliance, subsisting between two individuals, sustained by con- 

iality of views, and the most devoted attachment to the same cause, and 
cemented by the warmest and truest affection, presented a spectacle formed to 
attract universal notice and admiration. There are few situations in life, present- 
ing a picture of more moral beauty and interest, than a parent and son sustain- 
ing each other in such a cause.” 

In July 1775, the younger Lynch volunteered, as a captain, in 
the military recruiting service for the American standard, and 
completely undermined his constitution by the fatigues and fevers | 
which he incurred in his marches in North Carolina. Towards 
the close of that year, when still feeble and emaciated, he repaired 
to Philadelphia, to occupy, by the unanimous vote of the provin- 
cial assembly, the seat in congress which his father had been 
compelled to resign in consequence of an illness of which he died 
at Annapolis, in the arms of his son, in the autumn of 1776. 
The latter was only twenty-eight years of age, but consumption 
of the lungs incapacitated him for a principe! part in congress; he 
voted, however, for every bold measure; and one of the last acts o! 
his “more life was to sign the Declaration of Independence. 
No longer able to serve the nation, he returned home, and was 
there persuaded to try change of climate for the preservation of an — 
existence which appeared to be rapidly approaching itsterm. He — 
embarked accordingly, with his wife, a pattern of conjugal piety. — 
in a ship bound for St. Eustatia ;—the vessel was never heard ot ~ 
more;—the belief remains that she foundered at sea, in a might 
tempest, a few days after she left the port of Charleston. 
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This catastrophe is not extremely rare, but it cruelly smites the 
imagination and the heart. It begets images of piteous woe, the 
more dread and afflictive as they are undefined and mysterious. 
The baffled hopes, the mental agonies, the physical torments, of. 
the victims; the duration and fury of the storm; the horrors of its 
progressive effects and final triumph over the ill-fated ship—may 
be all conceived without bounds of misery and terror, according 
to the powers of fancy and sensibility which they bring into ex- 
ercise. Thomas Lynch was not only what we have thus far re- 
presented him, but one of the fondest of husbands, the mildest of 
masters, the most amiable of companions, the most enthusiastic 
of literary votaries. Such a man may be pictured in his last 
stage of bodily decline, with such concussions and pangs as the 
danger and motion of the plunging or whirling vessel, and the 
silent or plaintive, affectionate despair of his beloved wife and 
martyr, and all the confusion and gloom of the struggle, would 
necessarily produce, while they sank, or were hurled together 
and without the possibility of rescue, into the ‘‘ midnight surge.”” 
Death can have no more hideous concomitants than might be here 
assumed as probable; and the long uncertainty of anxious relatives 
and friends, affording scope for alternations of delusive hope and 
the worst of circumstantial conjecture, is an inevitable incident 
scarcely less dismal than any of the real or supposititious train. 
“We know that they are dead, and that is all we know;”’ but this 
very ignorance of the particulars, as it leaves the widest range 
to generous compassion and busy grief, is an unlimited aggrava- 
tion of that melancholy knowledge. 

Of the many names, besides those of her four Signers, which 
South-Carolina may boast, that of Laurens must be deemed at 
least as attractive and imposing as any other. It is difficult to 
determine whether the father or the son, dedicated as they. both 
were, though in different spheres and under very different cireum- 
stances, to the establishment of Independence, ought to be placed 
in the boldest relief on the page of history. No knight that glit- 
ters in true or fictitious annals, no mirror of courts and camps, 
has been invested with more appropriate accomplishments—chi- 
valrous gallantry, activity, ardour, acuteness, patriotism, eleva- 
tion and rectitude of soul,—than might be attributed to the youth- 
ful colonel Laurens, upon the testimony of the most exalted of 
his companions in arms, particularly Washington, Greene, and 
Hamilton. The elder Laurens (Henry), like Hancock, was an 
opulent and most exemplary merchant, of Charleston, trained in 
London to business, and generally well informed through “the 
spectacles of books,”? and the more direct study of men and 
things, with the aid of a strong and inquisitive understanding. 
He was on a visit to England at the commencement of the serious 
**troubles,”’? and was one of the thirty-nine Americans in the 
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British metropolis, who endeavoured, by petition, to prevent 
Parliament from passing the Boston port bill ; and one of those 
who hastened home, to risk their lives and ample fortunes for 
the liberties of. their country. He became president of the 
council of safety (revolutionary) in Charleston; entered the con- 
gress at Philadelphia in 1776, as a delegate from South-Carolina; 
and sueceeded Hancock in the chair of that body. In 1779, he 
accepted the appointment of minister plenipotentiary from the 
United States to Holland; was captured by the British on his 
voyage, and committed as a close prisoner to the Tower. His 
severe sufferings, his sturdy demeanour, his Regulus-like re- 
plies during his confinement, and the subsequent mark of the 
favour of his country in the commission which congress sent to 
him, are familiar to all who have looked into the general history 
of the times. 

The son (John) enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education 
in England; returned to his country to join the American army 
in 1777; won admission to the family and tenderest favour and 
esteem of the commander in chief; rushed into every battle: 
rarely left the field without a wound; and ingratiated himself 
with every associate and every circle, by unaffected modesty, 
frankness, vivacity, and polish of mind and manners. Judge John- 
son, in his Sketches of Greene, gives the following instance oi 
the hair-breadth escapes of this ubiquitary champion: — 

* When, at the battle of Germantown, the American column on the right be- 
came embarrassed by the party who occupied Chew’s house, Laurens requested 
of Wayne forty volunteers to join him in the attempt to force the door or win- 
dows. The request was readily complied with, and such was his chivalrous 
character in the army, that volunteers promptly offered to accompany him. They 
moved on as briskly as possible up to the house, and Laurens gave his horse to 
a serjeant-major, who, in emulation of his bravery, had kept pace with him. An 
officer, at this time, was holding the door ajar, that his men might use their mus- 
kets through the opening. Laurens made at him with his small-sword, and they 
actually exchanged several passes before the door was shut by some person of 
more discretion than the officer opposed to Laurens. Turning round, he then 
perceived that not a man of his command was on his leg’s, and at that instant, a 
musket fired perpendicularly down from a window, put an end to the brave man 
who held his horse. Nothing but his own very near approach to the house had 
hitherto saved him from the same fate. He then mounted his horse and galloped 
briskly off; but not so as to escape altogether; for a ball glancing on his back, 
inflicted on him a severe contusion under which he suffered greatly, rather than 
complain of a wound not very flattering to his soldierly pride. Nor did he retire 
from the field until he received another ball more honourably placed in the front 
of the shoulder.” 

Garden has furnished, in his Anecdotes, the following brief 
outline of his military career:— 

** His first essay in arms was at Brandywine. At the battle of Germantown, 
he exhibited prodigies of valour, in attempting to expel the enemy from Chew’s 
house, and was severely wounded. He was engaged at Monmouth, and greatly 
increased his reputation at Rhode-Island. At Coosawatchie, defending the pass 


with a handful of men, against the whole force of Provost, he was again wound- 
ed, and was probably indebted for his life to the gallantry of a captain, who 
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gave him his horse to carry him from the field, when incapable of moving, his 
own having been shot under him. He headed the light infantry, and was among 
the first to mount the British lines at Savannah—displayed the greatest activity 
and cow during the siege of Charleston—entered with the forlorn hope, the 
British redoubt carried by storm at York-Town, and received with his own hand 
the presented sword of the commander; by indefatigable activity, thwarted 
every effort of the British garrison in Charleston, confining them for upwards of 
twelve months to the narrow limits of the city and Neck, except when under 
the protection of their shipping, they indulged in distant predatory expeditions; 
and, unhappily, at the very close of the war, too carelessly exposing himself in 
a trifling skirmish near Combahee, sealed his devotion to his country in death.” 

Judge Johnson, mentioning the fatal skirmish, relates that the 
greater part of the night in which it took place, was spent by 
Laurens in a jocund assembly of ladies; that the expected ren- 
contre was the subject of the gayest badinage ; and that the com- 
pany did not separate until two hours before the time when the 
colonel was in motion with his detachment. The universal sor- 
row at the news of his death was deep and loud. It created a 
sensation throughout the colonies. Johnson quotes a part of 
the emphatic lamentations of Greene, Hamilton, Williams :— 
Washington mourned him as a lost son. The same author states, 
that a small enclosure about his grave, where his remains were 
interred with the honours of war, serves to excite, not answer, 
the inquiry, ‘‘ What stranger lies buried here?” 

The young Laurens possessed, in his intellectual endowments 
and literary studies, as well as his alacrity and decision of charac- 
ter and captivating exterior, qualifications for the business of 
state, which would, in all likelihood, have occasioned him to be 
advanced to the highest civil posts, if he had survived in the 
season of peace. A memorable circumstance of his life is his 
special mission to France; the following relation of which has 
been communicated to us by the respectable secretary of the mis- 
sion, yet alive, in Philadelphia: — 

** In the autumn of 1780, when the affairs of the United States were in great 
depression, and the continued success of the British arms had placed the south- 
ern states in a great degree under their control, General Washington represent- 
ed to congress the necessity of a special minister being sent to France, the ob- 
jects of whose mission should be to negotiate a loan, to procure supplies of 
clothing and military stores, and to obtain an order of government to the admiral 
commanding the French fleet on the West-India station to repair with his fleet 
to the coast of the United States, when General Washington should point out 
the time, The measure was adopted by congress, and the nomination of the minis- 
ter, whose duties were of a military nature, was referred to the General. Under 
a perfect knowledge of his patriotic zeal and eminent talents, General Washin 
ton nominated his aid-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens, son of Presi- 
dent Laurens, special minister to France; and Major William Jackson, aid-de-camp 
to General Lincoln, was appointed secretary of the mission. (They had both been 
made prisoners at the surrender of Charleston, but were recently exchanged.) 

The frigate Alliance, Captain John Barry, was commissioned to take the minis- 
ter to France; and sailing from Boston, she arrived at L’Orient in a short passage 
of twenty days. Proceeding immediately to Versailles, Colonel Laurens bein 
presented at court and acknowledged as special minister of the United States, 
entered on the duties of his mission with ardent zeal and unremitted exertion, 
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in his memorials and interviews with the Count de Vergennes, the minister of 
state; and his perfect knowledge of the French language greatly contributed to 
the lucid expression of all his statements. But the delay of more than two 
months on the of the government to decide the negotiation, exciting his 
suspicion that the statements, which were no less interesting in the result to 
France than to the United States, had not reached the king, determined him to 
prepare a memorial which should condense all that had been stated, and that 
memorial, against any matter of form, he would present to his Majesty in per. 
son. Previously repairing, as was his practice, on the levee day of the King, to 
the cabinet of the Count de Vergennes, where he found Dr. Franklin, and ad- 
dressing himself with spent animation to the minister of state on the protraction 
of the negotiation, he drew from the Count de Vergennes the following observa- 
tion:—‘ Colonel Laurens, you are so recently from the head-quarters of the 
American army, that you forget you are no longer delivering the orders of the 
eommander in chief, but are addressing the minister of a monarch, who has every 
disposition to favour your country * Favour, sir!’ rejoined Colonel Laurens, 
* the respect which I owe my country will not admit the term—say that the ob- 
ject of my mission is of mutual interest to our respective nations, and I subscribe 
the obligation;—but as the most conclusive argument I can address to your ex- 
cellency, the sword which I now carry in defence of France as well as of my 
own country, unless the succour I solicit is speedily accorded, I may be com. 
pelled to draw ee France as a British subject.’ The force of this appeal 
was such as greatly to embarrass the Count, and for some time to prevent any 
reply;—when, pointing to Dr. Franklin, he said, ‘See the Dr. Franklin, 
who is very well satisfied with us.’ ‘ No one, sir,’ replied Colonel Laurens, ‘has 
more respect for that venerable gentleman than myself; but, to repeat your ex- 
cellency’s expression, { am so recently from the head-quarters of the American 
army, that many facts highly important in relation to our affairs are familiar to 
me, which are not yet minutely understood by that worthy man. I shall have 
the honour be etn, my next memorial to his Majesty in person; and I beg 
leave, respectfully, to wish you good-morning.’ On the same day, at the levee, 
Colonel Laurens presented his memorial to the King, and notwithstanding the 
innovation on forms it was iously received. 

On the ensuing day, Colonel Laurens received a note from Mr. Necker, re- 

uesting an interview, when he thus addressed him:—*‘ Colonel Laurens, I have 

the honour to inform you, by instruction of his Majesty, that the loan which you 
solicit in your memorial of yesterday is accorded. The fifteen hundred thousand 
livres, which you request may be sent to Amsterdam to pay for the clothing and 
military supplies, I will cause to be transmitted ; and any thing further in my 
power, which may contribute to your convenience, will be cheerfully granted.’ 

A similar note was received by Colonel Laurens from the Mareschal de Cas- 
tries, peqpeens an interview, when the minister of the marine thus addressed 
him:—* Colonel Laurens, I have the honour to inform you, by instruction of his 
Majesty, that the Count de Grasse, who is now at Brest with twenty-five sail of 
the line, bound to the West-Indies, will repair with his fleet to the coast of the 
United States, when General Washington shall point out the time. The Eole 
frigate will take you to America ; and any arrangement in my power, which may 
facilitate your wishes, will be cheerfully accorded.’ 

Thus was this arduous and all-important mission most happily accomplished ;— 
a mission which, in its projection, negotiation, and effect, must ever command 
the gratitude and admiration of the American people. By the loan and the sup- 
plies of clothing and military stores, our exhausted treasury and magazines were 
replenished;—and by the rendezvous of the French fleet on the American coast, 
the relief or escape of the British army being prevented, its surrender by Lord 
Cornwallis to General Washington, at York-Town, was secured, and, as the 
closing scene of the revolutionary war, resulted in the acknowledgment of the 
national sovereignty and independence.” 


The representatives of Maryland for the Declaration, were 
four in number,—Samvet Coase, Wituiam Paca, Tuomas 
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SronE, and C#arues Carroxt or Carroxtitron. Less has been 
written and known, in an authentic and formal shape, of the pre- 
dominant spirits of that colony, than, perhaps, of any of the old 
thirteen; carent vate sacro; though they deserve an equal share 
of commemoration and honour. Her lawyers and her patriots 
were of the ee class; and besides the names just cited, the 
Johnsons, the Dulanys, the Goldsboroughs, and others, ought to 
be handed down to posterity in all their lineaments and per- 
formances; but they seem to be going out of tradition, so far, 
that, for the American people, they may or will be as if they 
had never existed. Dulany is mentioned in the Diary of Josiah 
Quincy as follows:—*“I spent about three hours in company with 
the celebrated Daniel Dulany, the attorney-general of the pro- 
vince.”” Miller, in his Retrospect, mispels his name, and states 
that he died at an early stage of the revolutionary war; whereas 
he survived it several years. There is a short notice of him in 
Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, in which that error is repeated; 
but he is there justly described as one of the most learned and 
accomplished men in the profession of the law, that America ever 
produced, and as the author of some able pamphlets in the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the colonies. Dulany, in fact, 
was one of the most refined gentlemen and flourishing counsel- 
lors of his day, and dignified his profession by the liberality 
and grace with which he exercised it. Like Edward Rutledge of 
South-Carolina, he took no fee from the widow or the orphan. 
We can barely remember his benevolent mien and silver locks, 
as, when superannuated, he walked the streets of Baltimore, his 
chief pleasure, after all the high aspirations, grave labours, and 
bright successes of his life, being the distribution of gingerbread, 

with which he was constantly supplied, for the crowd of children 
who watched and followed their venerable provider. 

In gathering materials for sketches of the Maryland Shioaee: 
the editor of the Biography, though not so fortunate as could be 
desired, has collected much more than had been previously em- 
bodied. Samuel Chase must be fully recollected in his person 
and powers, and known in his general character, by many of our 
readers, from the station he so long held as a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Union, and his impeachment and acquittal 
during the ferocious conflict of parties. Whatever may be 
thought, politically speaking, of his conduct on the bench or his 
party attachments, it will be universally admitted, that he laid 
the country under deep obligation by his agency in promoting 
the Revolution. He was the Samuel Adams of Maryland, é- 
piger, inerorabilis; and of whom the royal authorities might 
have told what Governor Hutchinson remarked of Adams— 
‘Such is the obstinacy, and inflexible disposition of the man, 
that he never can be conciliated by any office or gift whatever.” 
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His denunciations and other proceedings against the Stamp Act, 
at Annapolis,—where he practised law and held a seat in the 
colonial legislature at the date of its reception—provoked the 
loyal mayor and aldermen of the city, to proclaim him as “a 
busy, restless incendiary, a ringleader of mobs, a foul-mouthed 
and inflaming son of discord and faction, a common disturber of 
the public tranquillity, and promoter of the lawless excesses of 
the multitude.”? It was ‘* Chase and the mob,’’ like ‘“‘ Hancock 
and his crew.”’ Possessed of a commanding figure; a sonorous 
Voice; a fluent, cogent elocution; a fiery, dauntless, inexorable 
spirit; he seemed to have been fashioned for the exigencies of 
the political trial, and naturally became at once the most popular 
and formidable of the orators and “incendiaries” on the Ameri- 
can side. ‘To the advocates and adherents of the British ministry, 
he allowed no peace nor quarters, but truly ‘disturbed and 
hunted”’ them; haranguing in and out of the legislature; sug- 
gesting and pushing every measure of resistance ; instituting and 
animating committees; inditing and circulating manifestoes; de- 
tecting and anathematizing tories and neutrals: — 

‘* He appeared, (says the Biography, ) to have been born for the occasion and 
the crisis; and his fine intellect, undaunted courage, and fervid temperament, all 
ministered to the glorious result. He arrived at manhood just as the disputes be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country began; and from that time till the 
Declaration of Independence, he moved about unceasingly, like a flame casting 
warmth and light and life around him. His contagious ardour and powerful 
rhetoric, made proselytes of his wealthy and less sanguine friends, who, having 
much to lose, were timorous and lukewarm in the cause; and thus were some 


recruits enlisted that afterwards sustained their parts efficiently and nobly. His 
influence over the less considerate was unbounded; he was described as moving 


perpetually ‘with a mob at his heels.’ This was in the very commencement ot 


the troubles, when he was the torch that lighted up the revolutionary flame in 
Maryland. His father was opposed to all these movements: the son encouraged 
an assemblage of P patriots to compel the old gentleman, with others, to 
take the oaths of fidelity to the new government. Disinterested and consistent 
in all things, he joined m a measure which reduced his father’s income ; his own 
he neglected in order to serve his country.” 

The Maryland convention, of 1774, elected him, of course, 
to the congress at Philadelphia, in which he did not belie his re- 
putation. In 1775, and 1776, he shared in the most important 
business, and obtained a striking proof of the estimation in which 
he was held, in his appointment as the associate of Franklin and 
Carroll, in the proselytizing mission to Canada. Having disco- 
vered, by some means now unknown, that one of the delegates 
from Georgia, the Rev. Dr. Zubly, was in correspondence with 
the royal governor of that province, he denounced him to con- 
gress asa traitor. Zubly incontinently fled; and pursuit proved 
vain. ‘The Maryland convention had expressly restricted their 
delegates from voting in favour of a Declaration of Independence; 
but they entreated and argued, and succeeded opportunely, in 
procuring the removal of the restriction. Before the Declaration 
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was regularly proposed, Chase had intonated on the floor an ap- 
peal to God, that ‘‘he owed no allegiance to Great Britain.” His 
name is found on the lists of some of the most important com- 
mittees of 1776, and the subsequent years of arduous probation. 
He composed the peremptory and masterly Address of congress, 
which was recommended by that body to the clergy, as proper 
to be recited from their pulpits, against the insidious and inadmis- 
sible plans of conciliation, that were industriously spread, on the 
part of the British ministers, among the colonists. 

Within two or three years of the termination of the war, he 
returned to his professional pursuits, in which he speedily ac- 
quired the largest practice and reputation. In the year 1783, he 
consented to visit England, as commissioner of the legislature of 
Maryland, for the recovery of bank stock belonging to that state. 
While there, during a twelvemonth, he enjoyed a familiar inter- 
course with some of the eminent orators and. statesmen of the 
period ; was frequently in the company of Pitt and Fox; and 
passed a week with Edmund Burke, at his house in the country. 
On his return to America, he removed from Annapolis to Balti- 
more, as a better theatre for his aims in the law. In the year 
1788, he was appointed chief justice of the criminal court of the 
city and county of Baltimore, and elected a member of the state 
convention which ratified the Constitution of the United States ; 
and, in 1791, he succeeded Thomas Johnson as chief justice of the 
General Court of Maryland. In this station he remained until 
1796, when Washington selected him as an associate judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The remaining fifteen years 
of his life were spent in the laborious discharge of his judicial 
functions. His extraordinary capacity, learning, and resolution, 
were not denied, even by those who objected to his deportment 
on the bench as frequently impetuous, overweening, and arbitra- 
ry, and sometimes harsh and unjust from political bias. He died 
in June 1811, in the seventy-first year of his age. His father 
and tutor, the Rev. Thomas Chase, was an erudite clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, well qualified to render the son 
a sound scholar and a persevering student. 

Thomas Stone and William Paca, both lawyers, were early 
associates of Chase, fellow members of the legislature, joint dele- 
gates with him to congress, and steadfast co-operators in that as- 
sembly. Stone had scarcely an equal at the bar, but expired at 
the early age of forty-five, a prey to corrosive grief for the death 
of a cherished wife. Paca was twice governor of Maryland; for 
four years, chief justice of the state; and from 1790 to the time 
of his demise, in 1799, he filled the oflice of district judge of the 
United States, for the Maryland district. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, alone lives, of all the per- 
sonages commemorated in these nine yolumes—all but he, have 
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descended, into the grave. Death has been said to canonize merit: 
here, however, it is /ife that does so. This survivorship sanctifies 
and endears, beyond any posthumous consideration. The spirit of 
patriotism softens and clings to the last individual, like that of 
parental tenderness towards the single offspring spared: out of 
many; and as fragile and sympathetic humanity contemplates 
one of its kind, invested with special titles to its esteem, and 
graciously indulged by its creator with a longer charter of ex- 
emption from the common doom, than any of their common pos- 
sessors. It is not merely the circumstance of his survivorship, 
however ingratiating and singular, or his extreme age, and the 
wonderful preservation of his faculties at that age, which make 
him an object so worthy of national interest and favour. There 
are strong, independent merits in his character and career. 

Mr. Carroll was born at Annapolis, in Maryland, on the 20th 
of September, 1737. His grandfather, an Irish Catholic of rank, 
educated for a barrister, emigrated from Ireland to Maryland in 
the year 1691. The annexed anecdote of his father, which we 
find in the commencement of his biography, affords a curious 
picture of the condition of the Catholics at one period, in the pro- 
vince which they colonized, and where they gave the first ex- 
ample of toleration and religious equality, legal and practical. It 
will be seen that Maryland was near being deprived of a consi- 
derable number of her wealthiest citizens, and the future republic 


of one of its principal founders, by the fell scourge which the poet 
has so well described— 


** Mother of tortures! persecuting Zeal, 

High flashing in her hand the ready torch, 

Or poniard bathed in unbelieving blood; 

Hell’s fiercest fiend! of saintly brow demure, 
Assuming a celestial seraph’s name, 

While she, beneath the blasphemous pretence 
Of pleasing Parent Heaven, the source of love! 
Has wrought more horrors, more detested deeds, 
Than all the rest combined.” 


*¢ Charles Carroll, (says the biographer,) born in 1702, the father of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, took an active part in the affairs of the provincial govern- 
ment, and in the religious disputes of the times stood prominent as one of the lead- 
ing and most influential members of the Catholic party in Maryland. The dis- 
qualifications and oppressions to which the Catholics were subjected, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, amounted to a persecution. Roman Catholic 
priests were prohibited from the administration of public worship: the council 
granted orders to take children from the pernicious contact of Catholic parents: 
Catholic laymen were deprived of the right of suffrage; and the lands of Catholics 
were assessed double, when the exigencies of the province required additional 
supplies. Beside the oppression of legislative enactments, personal animosity 
was carried to such an extent, that the Catholics were considered as beyond the 
pale of fellowship, not suffered to walk with their fellow subjects in front of the 
State-House at Annapolis, and finally obliged to wear swords for their personal 
protection. In this state of things, a large portion of the Catholics of Maryland 
determined to emigrate; and Charles Carroll, then on a visit to his son in France, 
applied to the French minister of state, for a grant of land on the Arkansa river, 
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at that time part of the French territory of Louisiana. The extent of the tract 
demanded startled the minister, as Mr. Carroll pointed to it on the map. He 
considered it too large to be given to a subject; difficulties were thrown in the 
way; and Mr. Carroll was obliged, at last, to return to Maryland, without having 
accomplished his object. Soon after Mr. Carroll’s return, the rigour of the laws 

inst the Catholics was relaxed, and thcy abandoned their intention of emi- 
grating tothe west. After an active and useful life, Charles Carroll died in 1782, 
at the advanced age of eighty years.” 

The surviving Signer received his classical instruction on the 
continent of Europe, at the college of Louis le Grand; studied 
the civil law at Bourges; and completed his general education in 
Paris. ‘Thence he repaired to London, where he took apart- 
ments in the Temple, for a course of British jurisprudence. In 
1764, he came back to Maryland to enter upon a princely inhe- 
ritance. Embarking in politics, he exerted his talents and in- 
fluence against the Stamp Act, with as much earnestness as if he 
had nothing to lose, and had never lived under monarchical rule 
abroad. In 1770, he distinguished himself particularly, by op- 
posing a stretch of prerogative on the part of the royal governor 
of Maryland, in a series of essays signed the First Citizen, that 
obtained a complete triumph for the popular party, and for the 
author, even before he was ascertained, fervid compliments and 
thanks from all quarters. His decided and active participation, 
during the years 1773-4-5, in all the measures of resistance to the 
ministerial policy, confirmed the confidence of the people in his 
dispositions and abilities. Testimony is furnished of his having, 
as early as 1772, foreseen and resolved to breast the occurrence 
of war. Some years before the commencement of actual hosti- 
tilities, he wrote to a.member of Parliament— 

** Your thousands of soldiers may come, but they will be masters of the spot 
only on which they encamp. They will find nought but enemies before and 
around them. If we are beaten on the plains, we will retreat to our mountains 
and defy them. Our resources will increase with our difficulties. Necessity will 
force us to exertion; until, tired of combating, in vain, against a spirit which vic- 
tory after victory cannot subdue, your armies will evacuate our soil, and your 
country retire, an immense loser, from the contest.—No, sir,—we have made u 
our minds to abide the issue of the approaching struggle; and though much blood 
may be spilt, we have no doubt of our ultimate success.” 

Mr. Carroll entered the provincial convention in 1775; and, 
previous to his election as a member of congress in 1776, was 
deputed by the latter body to Canada, with Franklin and Chase. 
He returned from this mission during the discussion in congress 
of the subject of Jndependence, with an avidity for the Declara- 
tion which prompted him to every endeavour for the immediate 
conversion of the Maryland legislature to that measure. He did 
not take his seat in congress until the 18th of July, and the case 
of the signature to the instrument is thus authentically explained 
in his biography :— 

** Although Mr. Carroll did not vote on the question of Independence, yet he 
was among the earliest of those who affixed their signatures to its declaration. 
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The printed journals of congress, indeed, make it appear, that the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted and signed on the fourth of July, by the gentle. 
men whose names are subscribed to it under the head of that date. But the im- 
pression thus given is incorrect; because, in fact, not one signature was affixed 
to the Declaration until the second of August. The idea of signing does not 
seem to have occurred immediately ; for not until the nineteenth of July, as will 
appear by reference to the secret journals, did the resolution pass, directing the 
Declaration to be engrossed on parchment. This was accordingly done; and on 
the second of August following, when the engrossed copy was prepared, and 
not before, the Declaration was signed by the members, who on that day were 
present in congress. Among these was Mr. Carroll. Those members who were 
absent on the second of August, subscribed the Declaration as soon after as op. 
portunity offered.” 

Mr. Carroll served assiduously as a member of the board of 
war, and continued in congress until the year 1778; after which 
he confined himself to the internal state business. In the year 
1781, he was re-elected to the senate of Maryland, in which he 
had already served five years; and in 1788, was chosen to repre- 
sent Maryland in the senate of the United States, immediately 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Since 1801, he has 
lived in retirement. The faithful language of his biographer is 
the best we can use in concluding this notice of him:— 

*¥n 1791, Mr. Carroll vacated his seat in the senate of the United States, anc 
in the same year was once more chosen to the senate of Maryland. In 1796, he 
was again re-elected; and in 1797, was one of the commissioners appointed to 
settle the boundary line between Virginia and Maryland. Mr. Carroll continued 
an active member of the senate of his native state until 1801, when the democratic 

y carried their ticket, and he was left out. In the year last mentioned, he 
retired from public life, after having been a member of the first committees of 


observation, twice in the convention of Maryland, twice appointed delegate to 
congress, once chosen representative to the senate of the United States, and four 


times elected a senator of Maryland. In his ninetieth year, Charles Carroll of 


Carrollton finds his activity undiminished, his faculties unimpaired, and his feel- 
ings and affections buoyant and warm. 

In 1825, one of Mr. Carroll’s grand-daughters was married to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, then viceroy of Ireland; and it is a singular circumstance, that one 
hundred and forty years after the first emigration of her ancestors to America, 
this lady should become vice-queen of the country from which they fled, at the 
summit of a system which a more immediate ancestor had risked every thing to 
destroy ; or, in the energetic and poetical language of Bishop England, ‘that in 
the land from which his father’s father fled in fear, his daughter’s daughter now 
reigns as queen.’”’ 

** During thirty years passed in public life, embracing the most eventful period 
of the history of the United States, Mr. Carroll, as a politician, was quick to de- 
cide, and prompt to execute. His measures were open and energetic, and he 
was more inclined to exceed than to fall short of the end which he proposed. 
As a speaker he was concise and animated; the advantages of travel and society 
made him graceful; books, habits of study, and acute observation, made him im- 
pressive and instructive. Asa writer, he was remarkably dignified; his qu 
ment was regular; his style was full, without being diffuse, and, though highly 
argumentative, was prevented from being dull by the vein of polite learning 
which was visible throughout. 

In person Mr. is slight, and rather befow the middle size. His face is 
strongly marked; his eye is quick and piercing, and his whole countenance ex- 

ressive of one, and determination. His manners are easy, aflable, and grace- 

1; and in all the ¢legancies and observances of polite society, few men are his 
superiors.” 
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The life of Tuomas Jerrerson is contained in the seventh, 
and that of Jonn Apams in the eighth, of these volumes. It 
would be worse than supererogation to dilate upon the history 
or qualities of either,—the whole country having so lately rung 
with their panegyric, in the addresses, a portion of which are 
treated in our first number. Besides the sketches in the “ Bio- 
graphy,”’ several eulogies have since appeared, which deserve 
general praise, and are not so liable to criticism as some of those 
addresses: —we may cite as instances, an Oration on the Death 
of John Adams, by the Hon. John Stanly, of North-Carolina; a 
Memoir of the Life, Character and Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
by Samuel H. Smith, of Washington; a Memoir of the Life, &c. 
of John Adams, by William Cranch, of the same city; and, par- 
ticularly, the beautiful Discourse upon the same subjects, pro- 
nounced by Nicholas Biddle, Esq. before the American Philoso- 
phical Society. We shall offer but one remark—that if the annals 
of any nation afford dives of more intrinsic dignity and profitable 
interest, (which we do not admit,) assuredly they comprise no 
examples of death-scenes, wherein the patriotic affections break 
forth with a sublimity so touching, consistent, and characteristic. 

The sketch of Ricuarp Henry Ler, of Virginia, in the se- 
venth volume, is abstracted from the Memoir by his grandson, 
which we had occasion to quote above. There are in the latter 
work traits of that great orator and statesman, besides those 
used in the sketch, which we should gladly adduce here; but we 
are so near the verge of our proper bound, that we must for- 
bear. Thus, too, we could wish to speak incidentally and in 
some detail, from inedited documents in our hands, of his bro- 
ther Arthur Lee, a man of superlative powers, which were em- 
ployed variously and most advantageously for the cause of Inde- 
pendence; and whose correspondence,—to judge by the printed 
portion, —is truly precious for the historian and creditable to the 
writer. Arthur acted chiefly abroad; but there is another bro- 
ther, Francis Ligurroot, who belongs to the list of Signers, 
And we have more of this remarkable fraternity; Thomas Lud- 
well Lee, a member of the Virginia Assembly, devoted to the 
same objects, and William, who was sheriff and alderman of the 
city of London; subsequently, commercial agent for congress in 
Europe, and their commissioner at the courts of Berlin and Vi- 
enna. Arthur, ‘‘the scholar, author, philosopher, and nego- 
tiator,”” was the youngest son of this fortunate family. In 1775, 
he wrote, i ndon, for the lord mayor, aldermen and livery, 
a very eloquent remonstrance to the British government against 
its proceedings towards the colonies; and congress passed, there- 
upon, a resolution thanking the lord mayor, &c. for ‘their vir- 
tuous and spirited opposition to the oppressive and ruinous sys- 
tem of colony administration adopted by the British ministry, ’’ 
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The elegant letter of thanks which accompanied the Resolution, 
was written by Richard Henry Lee: and the grandson of Richard 
relates, that this mutual authorship remained unknown to them, 
until, “after the toils and dangers of the Revolution were ended,” 
each produced to the other his original manuscript. Before the 
war, and during the greater part of its continuance, they respec- 
tively served their country, in like manner, on different sides of 
the Atlantie. 

We have already occupied so many pages, that we must be 
content with subjoining a few mere memoranda of the Signers 
whom we have not mentioned, in order to remind our readers of 
their names, and designate their professions. 


Chancellor Wrrus, of Virginia—a lawyer; a judge of the purest morals and 
deepest learning; idle and dissipated until thirty years of age, when he first ap- 
plied himself to the law: the preceptor of Jefferson. 

Gronct Reap, of Delaware—an eminent lawyer. His biography is ample, in- 
teresting, and authentic. 

Witt Wittams, of Connecticut—originally a town clerk, but liberally 
educated—then an upright, benevolent merchant; sacrificed the greater part of 
his gains to the public service. 

Samurt Huntrveror, of Connecticut ;—a mere ploughman until his twenty- 
second year; afterwards an eminent lawyer; president of congress; chief justice 
of his state, and governor. His biography highly curious. 

Witx1aM Fiorp, of New-York; a farmer; a general; enjoyed a large share of 
state honours. 

Groner Watrtor, of i iginally an apprentice to a carpenter in Vir- 
ginia; self-educated to the law; a colonel; wounded in battle; twice governor of 
Georgia; chief justice; senator of the United States. 

Grorce Cirmenr, of Pennsylvania; a merchant; fond of literature; a terse, sen- 
tentious writer; an efficient and honoured patriot. His biography full and inte- 
resting, but diffuse. 








“ Goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward.” 

Bewsamrin Rusa; asa physician and an author, omni laude cumulatus; the most 
celebrated of the American faculty; distinguished also for his political connexions 
and labours. 

Marratw Tuornton, of New-Hampshire—a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine; army-surgeon before the Revolution; a colonel; president of the provincial 
convention; a judge of the Supreme Court; a man of wit and humour; continued 
to practice physic while a judge; wrote political essays for the newspapers, and 
prepared a metaphysical work for publication, after he was eighty years ‘of age; 
died in his eighty-ninth year. 

Wiriiam Warertz, of New-Hampshire—originally a cabin-boy and sailor; a 
captain at the age of twenty-one; then a merchant; a general, who fought with 
Gates, and elsewhere ; arranged the capitulation of Bourgoyne ; a judge of the 
superior court. ‘Asa sailor,” says the Biography, ‘‘he speedily attained the 
highest rank in his profession; as a merchant, he was circumspect and industrious; 
as a congressman, he was firm and fearless; as a legislator, he was honest and 
able; as a commander, he was cool and courageous; as a judge, he was dignified 
and impartial; and as a member of many subordinate public o he was alert 
and persevering. He bore all his honours with modesty and prépriety.” 

Dr. Joux Wrruersrooy, of New-Jersey; an eminent and profound divine; 


president of Nassau-Hall College; a political writer of force talent; a states- 
man of great influence and energy. His biography is ample and instructive. 

Rosert Morats, of Pennsylvania; a merchant; the unrivalled financier of the 
Revolution; the pecuniary soul of the cause. His biography, like that of others, 
needs compression, but is interesting and correct. 
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Asranam Crank, of New-Jersey ; a surveyor; a lawyer, who gave gratuitous 
counsel. 

Francis Lewis, of New-York; a merchant and soldier, before the Revolution; 
very useful as a rebel; his fine estate on Long-Island destroyed by the British, 
and. his wife carried off a prisoner; she died soon after, from the ill-treatment 
which she experienced. He was ruined by the part which he took on the Ame- 
rican side—died in the ninetieth year of his age. 

Joan Penn, of North-Carolina; uneducated in early life; became a lawyer, and 
eminent, by opsimathy. 

James Witson, of Pennsylvania; a lawyer of rare capacity, and of surpass- 
ing faculties as a speaker and writer; an efficient political essayist; the prin- 
cipal advocate of the Constitution of 1787, in the Pennsylvania convention; pro- 
fessor of law; one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. His 
biography replete with valuable information and political anecdote. 

Carter Braxton, of Virginia; a planter; became a merchant; lost all, and 
died of a broken heart. 

Joux Morton, of Pennsylvania; a surveyor; speaker of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania ; a judge of the supreme court of the commonwealth ; gave the 
casting vote of the Pennsylvania delegation, for the Declaration of Independence; 
originally a plough-boy. 

Sreraen Hopkins, of Rhode-Island; a plain farmer; surveyor; became speaker 
of the Assembly; chief justice; then governor of Rhode-Island; a man of su- 
perior sense, and a good and successful writer; a distinguished mathematician 
and natural philosopher, though his education was slight ; and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. His signature to the Declaration is the only 
crooked and feeble one. “ As it indicates,” says his biographer, “‘ a very tremu- 
lous hand, in perfect contrast with the bold and prominent writing of President 
Hancock, it may have engendered surmises unfavourable to the determined spirit 
of Mr. Hopkins. We therefore state, that, for a number of years previous, he 
had been afflicted with a nervous affection; and when he wrote at all, which was 
seldom, he was compelled to guide his right hand with his left.” 


Tuomas M’Keay, of yess eter we a lawyer of great abilities and ardent re- 


volutionary patriotism; chief justice of the commonwealth; governor; died 
eighty-three years old. His biography entirely authentic, and replenished with 
instructive details. 

James Smita, of Pennsylvania; lawyer and surveyor; remarkable for facetious- 
ness and eccentricity; practised the law for upwards of sixty years; died a 
nonagenarian. His article very pleasant. 

Tuomas Netson, of Virginia; educated in England; an opulent planter; ac- 
tive military officer ; commander-in-chief of the Virginia militia, whom he bravely 
and skilfully headed at the siege of York-Town; governor of Virginia; died in 
reduced circumstances, having made enormous pecuniary sacrifices to the revo- 
lutionary cause. 

Joszru Hewes, of North-Carolina; a successful merchant; bred a Quaker; 
died when attending congress, in 1779. 

Gzoree Tarzor, of Pennsylvania; on arriving in America from Ireland, bound 
himself for a term of years as a common labourer, at the iron-works at Durham, 
on the Delaware, near Easton; was made clerk to the works; the proprietor dying, 
he espoused his widow, and finally became, himself, owner of the whole; 
amassed a large fortune ; got into the provincial Assembly ; a member of busi- 
ness. Nothing more is recollected of him in the vicinity of his residence, than 
that “he was a fine man and a furious whig.” 

Joun Hart, of New-Jersey; a farmer, surnamed ‘ honest John ;” had never 
held a public office, when he was chosen a delegate to congress; his farm pil- 
laged and destroyed by the Hessians; his biography possesses a peculiar interest, 
as a very edifying illustration of the character and course of an American yeo- 
man. 

Lewis Mornis, of New-York; gentleman farmer, and large landed proprietor; 
his whole domain laid waste and ruined by the enemy; had three gallant sons in 
the field; the celebrated Gouverneur Morris his half-brether. 
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Wittra Bxiery, of Rhode-Island; a well educated lawyer; an carly revolution. 
ary patriot; avery useful member of congress throughout the war. * He often,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ spoke of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he spoke of it as an event, which many ed with awe, perhaps with un- 
certainty, but none with fear.” He used to relate, that he placed himself beside 
the secretary, Charles Thomson, and eyed each delegate closely as he affixed his 
name to the document; and he saw dauntless resolution in every countenance, 
Ellery died, without pain, at the age of ninety-three, sitting upright in his bed, 
and reading Tully’s Offices, in the Latin. 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn-fruit that mellow’d long: 
Ev'n wonder’d at because he falls no sooner. 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years ; 
Yet freshly ran he on twelve winters more : 
Till, like a elock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 

Lyman Hatt, of Georgia; an emigrant from Connecticut ; a well-trained phy 
cats a useful member of congress; made great sacrifices; governor of Georgia, 
1783. 

Oxrver Woxcort, of Connecticut; a graduate of Yale College; captain in 
the army before the Revolution ; studied medicine ; a major-general of militia , 
aided in conquering Bourgoyne ; a judge; finally governor of Connecticut. 

Ricnarp Stockton, of New-Jersey ; an acconiplished lawyer and scholar, un- 
rivalled at the bar of his state. After acquiring a competent fortune in his pro- 
fession, travelled with much eclat in Great Britain; one of the judges of the 
supreme court of New-Jersey ; embarked early and vehemently in the Revolu- 
tion ; surprised and captured by the enemy, and committed to the common jail 
at New-York ; congress directed general Washington to interfere in his behalf, 
and threaten retaliation; his health impaired; his property devastated ; died pre- 
maturely, of complicated afflictions, occasioned by his patriotism. 

Burton Gwinnett, of ye ys originally a merchant; became a planter; an 
enthusiastic rebel; president of the provincial-Council; killed in a duel with 
General M’Intosh, in 1777, at the age of forty-five. 

Josian Barntiett, of New-Hampshire; a successful practitioner of medicine , 
a leading whig in his province; commanded a regiment ; the first who voted in 
congress for the Declaration, and the second who signed it; chief justice of 
New-Hampshire ; the first republican governor of that state. 

Pair Livixestox, of New-York ; one of the committee of five appointed to 
prepare the Declaration of Independence; a graduate of Yale College; a pros- 
perous and honoured merchant; conspicuous member of the provincial legisla- 
ture; speaker; died, while attending congress, in 1778, a martyr to his public 
zeal, 

Rocer Suerman, of Connecticut ; also one of the committee of five ; appren- 
tice to a shoemaker, and pursued the business until after he was twenty-two 
years of age; travelled on foot, with his tools, gaining a livelihood; nourished 
his mind by various reading; kept a country-store ; turned surveyor; applied 
himself to the law ; acquired practice and fame ; member of the colonial Assem- 
bly ; member of the Albany convention of 1754; judge of the superior court of 
Connecticut, twenty-three years; member of congress from the opening of the 
first, in 1774, down to the period of his death, in 1793; of great authority and 
usefulness ; a member of the convention that framed the present constitution of 
the United States; took a considerable and influential part in the debate; a sena- 
tor in congress; a shrewd and ready writer; a logical debater ; a model of pro- 
bity, discretion, and steadfastness ; as much revered as any patriot of the times. 
His biography is fuil of instruction, but prolix to tediousness. 


It is seen, by the foregoing heads, that the Signers consisted 
of lawyers, doctors, merchants, farmers, and a few rich plant- 
ers; each of which description could boast members that tower- 
ed in the most exalted class of the revolutionary worthies: and 
with regard to these, no province of the confederation could 
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ly exult over the other, so happily were they distributed 
throughout the whole. Whatever has been brought to light, in their 
confidential letters and papers, concerning their sensations, views, 
and measures, is caleuJated to enhance their repute for probity, 
wisdom, firmness, and patriotism. Making that allowance for 
foibles and mistakes, which is the claim of human infirmity, and 
for the natural partiality of those who have furnished the mate- 
rials of these Lives, it is yet impossible to have perused them, 
and not to be persuaded that no people were ever blessed with 
a grand council more admirably prepared, in spirit and capacity, 
to achieve the most momentous of national enterprises, and fur- 
nish the largest contingent to the records of honour. If the De- 
claration of Independence be, of itself, excellent and glorious, 
it is rendered more so by the characters of the Signers; not such 
as they are lauded by chosen encomiasts, but as they are proved 
to have been by their performances, their sacrifices, and those 
remains, originally of a private nature, but now divulged, which 
lay bare their secret feelings, age ay and designs, unsuscepti- 
ble of doubt or misconstruction. The degree in which they act- 
ed, so perilously and strenuously, upon principle, not less than 
sentiment, and with reference to probable future rather than pre- 
sent or personal ills, is, we may affirm, unparalleled in the ex- 
amples of collective public virtue. They piedged their lives and 
property, made prodigious efforts, underwent the sharpest trials, 
voluntarily and mainly for ubstraci right; for the mere sense 
of regulated liberty, and for the political dignity, more than the 
vulgar welfare, of their descendants. All their political specula- 
tions, too, had a sure anchorage in religion, morals, law, and 
order. Many of them fought with the armies; and all seem to 
have been endued with that ‘courage of the cabinet’? which 
Burke justly proclaims to be more powerful and far less common 
than the valour of the field. To them, he, their admirer and ally, 
might and doubtless would have applied his own language, used 
of true statesmen and patriots generally: ‘‘ Their fortitude is 
very different from the unthinking alacrity of the common sol- 
dier, or common sailor, in the face of danger and death; it is a 
cool, steady, deliberate principle, always present, always equa- 
ble; having no connection with anger; tempering honour with 
prudence; incited, invigorated, and sustained, by a generous love 
of fame; informed, moderated, and directed, by an enlarged 
knowledge of its own great public ends; flowing in one blended 
stream from the opposite sources of the heart and head; carry- 
ing in itself its own commission, and proving its title to every 
other command, by the first and most diilicult command, that ef 
the bosom in which it resides. ”’ 
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Art. VL.—Précis du Systkme Hitroglyphique des anciens 
Egyptiens, ou Recherches sur les Elémens premiers de cette 
Ecriture Sacrée, &e. Par M. Cuampou.ion le jeune: Paris, 
Treuttel Wurtz, 1824, pp. 410, avee un volume de planches. 


We cannot consider as the least important of the discoveries 
which embellish the present age, that by which the key to the 
sacred writing of the ancient Egyptians has been furnished. It 
is in truth a discovery as unexpected as it is singular: that the 
records and monuments of a people which had reached a high 
degree of civilization at a period centuries before the date of the 
earliest profane historian, and which for upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred years had remained as a sealed book, should be at once un- 
folded to our perusal, is an incident that must awaken and excitc 
attention; and while we feel disposed to hail it with joy, as 
about to open to us information in relation to the history, the 
sciences and the arts of that mysterious nation, we hesitate in our 
belief, and are led to inquire, whether it be possible that this 
long-attempted task has at last been executed, and what second 
(Edipus has solved the riddle of the primeval Sphynx ? 

After Judea, the seat of the people that by a constant miracle 
was made the depository and ‘witness of our revealed religion, 
and Greece, the cradle of our science and the nursery of our arts, 
Egypt would naturally next attract the attention of those whe 
take a pleasure in inquiring into the history of the human race. 
But there is such an air of mystery thrown around that country, 
by a variety of circumstances, as to render our curiosity far more 
intense in regard to it than to any other. Every important fact 
of Jewish history is recorded in a language which, in its rabbinical 
dialect, has scarcely ceased to be spoken; we are familiar with 
the characters, the manners, and the customs of its several ages ; 
and the modern traveller, with the book of inspiration in his 
hand, can trace the wanderings of the Patriarchs, the conquests 
of its law-givers, and the dominions of its kings: moreover, of 
all its princely and sacred edifices, not one stone has been left 
upon another, to tell where they once stood, or to lead the pil- 
grim to search among their ruins for additional evidence of the 
truth of those writings, of which, the very obliteration of every 
monument of art, is perhaps the most solemn and striking con- 
firmation. 

The existence of the Greeks, in such a state as to be worthy 
of the attention of enlightened curiosity, is comparatively mo- 
dern. We care little for the piracies of the islanders, or the 
petty wars of the earlier inhabitants of that country; it is only 
when its arts and its literature had reached such a degree of per- 
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fection as to make them the models of all suceceding ages, that 
we begin to desire to be acquainted with their history ; and these 
very arts, and this very literature, convey to us all that we wish 
to know in respect to it. 

It is far otherwise with Egypt. On visiting that country, the 
traveller meets in every direction with the most stupendous mo- 
numents; obelisks aspiring to the skies; pyramids destined to 
last while the world shall endure ; temples, on whose platforms 
populous villages are erected, and whose walls are loaded with 
the most elaborate sculpture ; palaces extensive as modern cities ; 
and tombs, vast as temples, excavated-in the living rock. Yet, if 
he should ask by whom these monuments have been executed—for 
whom these magnificent sculptures were prepared?—no answer 
can be given him: not only has the tradition of the country it- 
self long ceased to recount their story, but the oldest records of 
the historian furnish little precise information. Yet, as if still 
farther to tantalize us, every edifice is crowded with figures, ad- 
mitted on all hands to be a written language: manuscripts in the 
same character are daily found, of the greatest beauty and in the 
most perfect preservation ; and the very persons who bore a part 
in the transactions of the period to which our excited imagina- 
tion is thus directed, stand before us in the flesh, fresh and un- 
impaired as on the day of their decease, and enclosed in coffins, 
embellished with the undecyphered history of their lineage, their 
name, and their exploits. 

Such at least was the state of things before our author com- 
menced his career of discovery. But he has at last raised the 
veil that shrouded the annals of ancient Egypt. Some steps, and 
those not unnecessary as preliminaries, had been previously or 
contemporaneously made by others; but the last and most valu- 
able remained to be effected by him. It consists in the simple, 
but all-important fact, that the greater part of the symbols of 
hieroglyphic writing are strictly and truly adphabetic; and this 
discovery, although at first sight so improbable, and so contrary 
to all views heretofore entertained on the subject, is at last ad- 
mitted as true by all competent judges; and is in the work be- 
fore us supported by such a convincing chain, both of analytic 
and synthetic demonstration, as to leave in our minds no doubt 
of its reality. In order to impart our convictions to our readers, 
we shall enter into a brief and general statement of the external 
characters and specific objects of this species of writing. 

The hieroglyphic characters of the ancient Egyptians have this 
remarkable distinction from the alphabetic writings of the pre- 
sent day,—namely, that they all, without exception, represent 
some physical object, designed with a greater or less degree of 
accuracy, and which are in all cases as easily distinguishable as 
can be well expected, by those who, from the remoteness of the 
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era, have such imperfect acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of the people that traced them. Upon a close examina- 
tion, it will be seen, that no nation has ever possessed a mode of 
writing so varied in its signs, and at the same time so picturesque 
and singular. It in truth comprises the images of every class of 
objects in the creation, of both nature and art. We find, in hiero- 
glyphie writings, the representation of the several heavenly bo- 
dies ; the human figure of both sexes, of every age and rank, in 
every position the body can assume, whether in action or at rest, 
and every one of the members which compose it, separately 
employed; quadrupeds, both wild and domestic; a variety of 
birds; reptiles of several species ; fish of kinds that are still found 
in the Nile; some insects; and, finally, a series of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruits. 

Another and equally extensive order of symbols, is composed 
of the faithful representation of the instruments and products of 
the arts invented by man: among them are to be observed vases 
of various forms, arms, clothing of every kind; furniture, domes- 
tic utensils, implements of agriculture, instruments of musie, tools 
of different trades; the representation of sacred and profane edi- 
fices, and images of the objects of public worship. 

In addition, a considerable number of geometrical figures is 
admitted among the elements of the sacred writing: lines straight, 
curved, and broken ; angles, triangles, squares, parallelograms, 
circles, spheres, and polygons, are frequently. met with, and 
especially the more simple figures. 

But this singular species of writing was not content with ap- 
propriating all the various forms which man observes in the world 
of nature, or which are produced by his industry in that of art; 
the imagination was called to its aid, to create a numerous series 
of characters, presenting combinations that can never be found 
in actual existence. These images are of the most fantastic cha- 
racter, and might be considered as the offspring of actual mad- 
ness; such are human bodies united to the heads of various ani- 
mals, serpents and even vases mounted upon human feet, birds 
and reptiles with human heads, quadrupeds with the heads of 
birds, &c. 

All these symbols, however different in their class, are con- 
stantly found mingled together ; so that a hieroglyphic inscription 
presents the aspect of an actual chaos. Nothing appears in an 
appropriate position ; all apparent connexion is wanting; objects 
the most opposite in their nature are found in immediate contact 
with each other, producing the most monstrous combinations. 
Yet, in the midst of all these apparent incongruities, there may 
be detected invariable principles, evident and systematic calcu- 
Jation, that have indisputably directed the hand that traced the 
picture, at first sight so disordered and chaotic. That, in fact, 
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these characters, so diversified in their form, often so discordant 
in their nature, are signs which serve to note a regular concatena- 
tion of ideas, express a determinate and connected sense, and are 
consequently the expressions of a written language, is beyond all 
question. No one who attentively examines them can fora single 
moment believe, as was once advanced before they had been at- 
tentively studied, that they were merely intended for the orna- 
ment of the edifices on which they are engraved. 

There are no doubt innumerable sculptures to be found in 
Egypt, which simply represent scenes, sometimes allegorical, 
sometimes religious, military and civil; and therefore, the first 
step in the study of hieroglyphics is to attain the art of discovering 
those figures which are really such, and of distinguishing them 
from all the other representations that cover the ancient monu- 
ments of Egyptian workmanship... These last, in truth, frequent- 
ly represent no more than they at once exhibit to the eye, as the 
portraits of distinguished personages, and their most remarkable 
actions; but many have insisted upon searching them for occult 
and profound meanings, and have seen in them, under appear- 
ances affectedly allegorical, the most secret speculations of Toye. 
tian philosophy. 

A second step, and one not less important, is to acquire an in- 
timate knowledge of the exact form of the hieroglyphic charac- 
ters themselves. We shall wonder less at the smail progress that 
was made before the time of our author, in the rite stern of 
hieroglyphics, if we consider how little care has been taken in 
copying them, and with what negligence the drawings and en- 
gravings of them have been usually executed. The only safe 
way of study, is that of having under the eye a great number of 
authentic monuments, or of consulting no copies unless made by 
persons qualified for the task by a long and minute study of the 
productions of Egyptian art. 

Not only are the characters extremely various in their nature 
and forms, but they may be arranged into several distinct classes, 
in reference to the degree of precision, elegance, or exactness 
with which they are themselves executed. Some are engraved 
upon stone, or designed on other materials, with the greatest 
eare and precision, by which the most minute detail is faithfully 
represented. In these, animals are drawn and sculptured with 
a purity of design and a spirit, which at once distinguish their 
characters, whether generic or specific; the vases, the furniture, 
the utensils, tools and instruments, are never devoid of a certain 
degree of elegance; all the symbols, in fine, declare with bold- 
ness and fidelity the exact object the artist wishes to exhibit. 
To enrich the design, and render the imitation still more com- 
plete, the aid of colours is called in; on some, applied in exact 
conformity with that furnished by the natural object itself; on 
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others, according to certain conventional rules. Other hierogly- 
phics have only a plane surface, the exterior contour or profile 
of the objects to be represented ; and this is sometimes filled up 
with one uniform colonr. The first of these species is only found 
upon the greater and more magnificent buildings; the second, 
upon lesser basso relievos, funeral monuments, small statues, &c. 

But the greater part of the manuscripts, and of the legends that 
decorate the cofftns of mummies, are composed of characters in 
simple outline, the mere sketches of the objects-to be represented, 
but which, although generally composed of the smallest possible 
number of lines, are usually so spirited, that there is little risk 
of mistaking the objects intended to be indicated. 

These differences are not in the characters themselves, but only 
in the manner of representing them; they are no more than me- 
thods, more or less. perfect, and more or less expeditious, of 
writing, painting, or graving; the elements of one and the same 
graphic system. 

he sacred writing of the Egyptians, sculptured upon stone, 
or drawn upon wood and papyrus, derived beauty and expression 
from the art of painting; it also, as we have seen, made use of 
every species of physical objects, and by the multitude and va- 
riety of its forms, the skill of the grouping, and the splendour 
of its colours, acquired the power of creating pictures of striking 
interest even to the untutored spectator. 

On the first examination, it might appear that the number ot 
symbols is such as to defy research; but by carefully classing 
them, they become susceptible of enumeration. Bruce, who ex- 
amined a considerable part of the monuments of Egypt, states, 
that he was not able to count more than five hundred and four- 
teen distinct signs: but this conclusion proves but a superficial 
and inattentive examination; as the study of the obelisks and 
monuments transferred to Italy by the Romans alone, had pre- 
viously furnished a list of nine hundred and fifty-eight separate 
hieroglyphics. Our author is however of opinion, that the last 
enumeration errs in excess, several having probably been noted 
as distinct characters, that differed merely in the manner and 
style of representing the same object by different artists. By a 
re-examination of the monuments in Italy, and the careful colla- 
tion of sculptured stones, manuscripts, and the accurate copies 
recently made of the prominent remains, he has been able to 
deseribe eight hundred and sixty-four. It might appear at first 
that this corresponded with the number of separate sounds or 
ideas that the method was capable of expressing ; but if~for 
sounds merely, the number is too great, being far beyond the 
number of diversified syllables that can be modulated by the hu- 
man voice; and if intended as the expression of ideas, the num- 
ber is far too small. It might therefore, we conceive, have been 
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inferred, that the method contained the mixed expression of 
sounds and ideas, as our author has conclusively shown to be 
the case. 

The characters of hieroglyphic writing are arranged either in 
horizontal lines, or in vertical columns. When in horizontal lines 
they are sometimes to be read from left to right, as in modern 
writings; sometimes from right to left, as in the Hebrew; but, 
as the characters are very diflerent in their altitude, two, three, 
or even four, are sometimes placed one aboye the other, taking 
care not to exceed the altitude of those objects which are neces- 
sarily placed with their greatest length in a vertical position. It 
may be generally known by inspection, in which direction the 
writing is to be perused, the faces of the men and animals, 
with the a + pres and projecting parts of the other characters, 
being turned towards the beginning of the inscription. Where 
the hieroglyphies are arranged in vertical columns, the breadth 
of the objects figured in a horizontal position is taken for the 
breadth of the column; and where other characters have less ho- 
rizontal dimensions, two, three, or four of them are ranged on 
the same level. These parts of the inscription must sometimes 
be read from left to right, at others from right to left; and this 
is pointed out in the same way as in the horizontal form. 

Four different manners, then, exist, in which hieroglyphics 
may be disposed; and these sometimes occur, all inscribed upon 
the same monument. A line of hieroglyphics may always be 
considered as representing a regular procession, the figures of all 
the animated beings that are contained in it, appearing to follow 
the march of the initial symbol; and, probably for the purpose of 
facilitating the reading, nearly all the figures of men or animals 
are represented in profile. The paintings of the Mexicans have 
been likened to the sacred writings of the Egyptians, but we 
here observe a most marked distinction between them: the signs 
of the Egyptians being arranged in a symmetric order, while the 
paintings of the Mexicans are no more than single or successive 
pictures of events. 

The immense number of inscriptions in this species of writing, 
that cover both the public and private monuments of every age 
of Egypt, and even of the remoter parts of Nubia, proves that its 
use was general in every part of the valley of the Nile. It would 
also lead us to suspect that its study was not in truth so difficult 
as has been long imagined, and that the system was not exclu- 
sively reserved for the use of a single privileged class of the Egyp- 
tian nation. Of this last position, indeed, we have cotemporary 
proof. Clement of Alexandria, a father of the Christian church, 
who lived before hieroglyphics had entirely ceased to be em- 
ployed, states that, even in his day, all well educated Egyptians 
were instructed in their three species of writing, the Epistolo- 
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graphic, the Hieratic, and the Hieroglyphic. We should there- 
fore be induced to believe, as it formed a part of general educa- 
tion, that the system was for the most part founded on very sim- 
ple principles; but that it did not deprive itself of the use of the 
pictured representations of objects to express the objects them- 
selves; while it derived variety of expression, and was assimi- 
lated to a spoken language, by tropical characters representing 
neither sounds nor the objects of sense. M. Champollion there- 
fore classes hieroglyphic characters under three distinct heads: — 

1. Figurative, which are the pictured images of the very ob- 
jects they are intended to express in the system of writing ; 

2. Symbolic; and 

3. Phonetic, or expressive of mere sounds. 

1, Whatever may have been the origin of alphabetic writing, 
it cannot be doubted that one of the earliest modes which would 
present itself to the mind of man, either of perpetuating the re- 
collection of a fact or object, or of communicating information to 
persons not present, would be that of tracing upon some sub- 
stance, a rude image of the thing whose memory was to be pre- 
served, or a representation of the event to be described. Of this 
we have among the Indians of our own country a striking proof. 
In the absence of all written language, they can yet contrive to 
convey upon strips of birchen bark, the account of engagements 
and skirmishes, the number of their enemies, and the event of 
the action. But this simple method can only be applied to the 
mere notation of a few isolated ideas, and cannot, except by 
some extrinsic aid, express the numerous relations between man 
and external objects, nor the relations of these among themselves. 
Time, and those ideas which exist only in thought and are not per- 


ceptible to the senses, can never be expressed by the images of 


physical things; and it would therefore be improper to give the 
name of writing to a method purely imitative, and which is no bet- 
ter fitted to express rigorously the most simple proposition, than 
painting in its rudest state. Indeed, should we attempt by the 
aid of painting alone, to perpetuate the memory of an event, 
no more could be done than to produce a picture, which, were 
it even designed by the crayon of a Raphael, and coloured by 
the pencil of a Rubens, would always leave those who view it 
in ignorance of the name of the actors, the date, and the dura- 
tion of the action; and would never give, except to the person 
who composed it, a full idea of the circumstances of the event. 
The pictures of the Mexicans are one step removed from this 
imperfect method; for, however rude and unfinished they may 
appear, it is certain that they possessed the property of partially 
expressing other ideas than those of physical objects. 

We shall probably for ever remain in ignorance of the first 
steps made by the Egyptians in this species of writing. We 
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know of no products of the infancy of their arts, and their more 
antique monuments still show an advanced state of the arts of 
design. The basso relievos that decorate their works of archi- 
tecture are all accompanied by hieroglyphic legends, which are 
precisely similar in their form, in the arrangement and combi- 
nations of their characters, whether they present the titles of the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Czsars. Monuments are still 
extant whose epoch reaches back to the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century before our era; and they exhibit to us a system of writ- 
ing, as distinet from the arts of painting and sculpture, as it is 
in the second century after the birth of Christ. But although we 
cannot reach the origin of the system, we still perceive in it the 
traces of the primitive method, in a class that presents the images 
of the very objects the idea of which they are intended to convey. 

2. It will, in addition, be soon discovered, by even a cursory 
inspection of hieroglyphic writings, that there is a class of signs 
representing ideas to which the characters themselves have no 
pictorial resemblance. In this respect the formation of this writ- 
ten language appears to have followed the same process as that 
of most spoken languages, in which, by assimilations and com- 
parisons drawn from physical objects, the means have been found 
to express abstract ideas, and the objects of intellect. Indeed 
no other method appears yet to have oceurred to the ingenuity 
of man, and the Egyptians could not avoid having recourse to it, 
naturally expressing the ideas of objects wholly intellectual, and 
without sensible form, by corporeal images possessing with them 
relations more or less remote. In the formation of these sym- 
bolie or tropical signs, the Egyptians made use of several of the 
figures to which names have been given by rhetoricians; thus: — 
Of synecdoche, where a part is taken for the whole, as when 
two arms holding weapons are made to express a battle, or an 
army in array; two arms raised towards heaven, an offering, &c.; 
of metonymy, where the cause is taken for the effect, as in the 
famous inscription of Rosetta, where the idea of the verb ‘to 
write’ is conveyed by the image of the reed with which the 
characters were traced, grouped with the pallet that bore the 
eolours, or in other cases with the little vase that held the ink; 
of metaphor, employing the image of a physical object to ex- 
press a thing different from the object itself; thus the bee signi- 
fies a people obedient to its king; the fore parts of a lion, strength, 
Xe.; among the symbolic characters must also be counted those 
which are used in the place of the proper names of their divini- 
ties, and these are perhaps more numerous than any other of the 
subdivisions of this class. 

3. The step from figurative, or even symbolic characters, 
to those which possess the property of representing the simple 
sounds, that by their combination form all others of which the 
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human voice is capable, is one of extreme difficulty, and which 
has never yet been thoroughly explained. The Chinese, whose 
characters are at ence symbolic and phonetic, never .procecded 
in the symbols of the latter class beyond such as express whole 
syllables; and as their language is monosyllabic, they need a 
symbol for every word which is not capable of being represented 
in one or other of the first two methods. The roots of the Egyp- 
tian language are also monosyllabic, but so different in their na- 
ture from those of the Chinese as to admit with difficulty of such 
a mode of expression; nor does it appear to have been attempted. 
They seem to have analysed their monosyllables, separated the 
articulations from the vowels that compose them, and to have 
endeavoured to represent each of these sounds in such a way as 
to exhibit to the eye, by their combination, and in an easy man- 
ner, every one of the words they had thus analysed. The solu- 
tion of this great problem presented an extreme difficulty; and 
whoever first succeeded in it, changed, without knowing it, the 
whole face of the world; decided at once the social state not only 
of his own country and that of its neighbours, but that of the 
most remote people, and all future generations. 

The united testimony of antiquity traces to Egypt the origin 
of alphabetic writing; at the time of the Exodus of the Israelites 
they were possessed of phonetic symbols, which Moses, educated 
in all the learning of the Egyptians, must have well understood; 
the Hebrew characters became, through the medium of the Phe- 


nicians, the source of the Greek alphabet, and thence all those of 


modern civilized nations are derived. In the symbolic method, 
the Egyptians possessed the faculty of representing, indirectly, 
ideas whose objects have no material form, by the images of phy- 
sical existences; it might thence have occurred to them to express 
a particular sound by the image of the material object with which 
the sound to be represented had a more close connexion, than 
with any other of their spoken language; and this symbolic re- 
presentation of sound was effeeted, when it was made a matter 
of convention, that the sound might be called to remembrance 
by the figure of the physical existence, whose oral sign-in the 
spoken language had for its first element the sound that was to 
be depicted. Thus the image of an eagle, in the Egyptian lan- 

age achom, became the sign of the vowel A: a small vase, 
(derbe), that of the consonant B: a hand, (¢o¢), that of the con- 
sonant T. 

It is through the Coptic language that we derive any know- 
ledge of the ancient Egyptian; and wherever it is compared with 
those inscriptions of which transtations in the Greek tongue have 
come down to us, this principle, of which our author justly 
claims the right of discovery, is found to hold good. He is, 
therefore, right in extending it to all other cases; and if by its 
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means we cannot discover the value of every phonetic character 
in hieroglyphic writing, it is because we cannot always decide 
the precise nature of the physical object intended to be repre- 
sented, and because the remains of the Coptic tongue cannot be 
expected to contain, or be identical with, all the words of the 
ancient language of Egypt. The very principle on which this 
invention is founded, led to a multiplicity of signs to represent 
the same elementary sound; for more than a single word of the 
language would of course begin with the same vowel or articu- 
lation. But to an Egyptian this would never have caused any 
difficulty in reading them, if the principle were fully understood, 
and immutable. 

The investigations of our author lead most fully to the con- 
clusion, that the phonetic characters of the Egyptians belonged 
strietly to an alphabetic system, and were not, like those of the 
Chinese, syllabic ; and he has found and decyphered the names 
of gods, sovereigns, and private individuals, the names of com- 
mon nouns, verbs, adjectives, pronouns, and prepositions, writ- 
ten in alphabetic hieroglyphics, corresponding with the vowels 
and articulations contained in the words; with the exception in- 
deed of some of the intermediate vowels, that are frequently 
omitted ; but this last cireumstance is equally true of Phenician, 
Hebrew, and Arabic writings, that are notwithstanding universal- 
ly admitted as alphabetic. He has even read alphabetically the 
grammatical forms and inflections of the Coptic language; and 
this may be adduced as the most conclusive part of his argument, 
and the strongest proof of the truth of his discovery. 

The multiplicity of characters to represent the same sound, 
must be admitted as a defect in the simplicity of a written lan- 
guage ; and it cannot be believed that the Egyptians would have 
persisted in it for so many centuries, had they not derived from 
it advantages that more than counterbalanced the inconvenience. 
Our author is of opinion, that they found in it a singular pro- 
perty, analogous to its very symbolic origin, by which they were 
enabled to choose those representations of sounds, which in their 
form had a figurative or tropical relation with the idea that the 
word was intended to express; in the same way that elegance of 
style, among the Chinese, is said to depend principally upon the 
choice of the characters in which it is written, and to be obvious 
to the eye rather than to the ear. Indeed, we can well conceive, 
that in the hands of genius this system of writing afforded an 
opportunity for a species of poetical expression of the most 
imaginative character. 

The general tendency of the Egyptian hieroglyphic system, 
although composed of three orders of symbols, essentially differ- 
ent in their modes of expression, appears then to have been, 
to paint either the objects of ideas, or the words which are their 
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oral signs, in such a manner as to present, in the best possible 
way, the similitude of these objects, or that of their distinctive 
qualities. For this reason, although the greater part of the cha- 
racters used were phonetic, certain of them were chosen from 
the list of homophonous characters in preference to others, in 
consequence of a connexion more or less close with the meaning 
of the word to be written; and from the habitual custom of wri- 
ting a particular word by means of certain signs rather than 
others, it became possible, almost without inconvenience, in 
writing rapidly, to make contractions by occasionally depicting 
no more than the first, the first and second, or the first and last 
phonetic symbols of a single word, or even of several, when they 
happened to be repeated in a given text. 

rom arguments, of which the above is a summary, Champol- 
lion draws the following conclusions, which comprise the whol: 
basis of his important discovery :-— 

1. “* That no Egyptian writing is entirely representative, «» 
is generally believed, and as the Mexican paintings seem to be. 

2. ** That there does not exist, upon Egyptian monuments, 
any writing entirely ideographic ; that is to say, using only u 
mixture of figurative and symbolic characters. 

3. * That the primitive writing of Egypt, on the other 
hand, is not entirely phonetic. 

4. ** But that hieroglyphic writing is a complex system, « 
mode of writing at once figurative, symbolical, and phonetic, 
in the same text, the same phrase, and even in one and the 
same word.’” 

Those ancient writers, who have spoken of hieroglyphic wri- 
ting, have furnished no hint whence the conclusions of M. Cham- 
pollion could be clearly deduced: he may therefore claim the 
merit of discovery by his own ingenuity and researches. Few 
or none of them, however, have undertaken to transmit to pos- 
terity a detailed account of this species of writing. It is in the 
works of Clement of Alexandria alone that any such explanation 
is aflorded, and the passage had hitherto baffled any attempt at 
interpretation. The truth is, he glances so rapidly at the phonetic 
class of characters, that our author could have drawn no assist- 
ance from his record, although he has triumphantly appealed to 
it as a full confirmation of his views, the real meaning having 
been at length explained by the learned Letronne. It is princi- 
pally to the barrenness of the ancient authors who have mention- 
ed this subject, that we are to attribute the vain attempts of the 
moderns to decypher hieroglyphics. Finding no precise indica- 
tion of phonetic symbols, they have contented themselves with 
endeavouring to attribute to each character the power of express- 
ing a separate idea; and their progress has been retarded in con- 
sequence of the great excess of the characters that are found in use, 
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above the number of those of which an explanation has reached 
us. But their inventive spirit attempted to supply the silence of 
antiquity; and taking each hieroglyphic for the sign of a separate 

word, they sought its hidden sense, frequently by the aid of the 
most ‘absurd hypotheses in relation to the knowledge, feelings, 
and modes of thought, of the Egyptians. Thus Father Kircher 
sought in them the expression of the mysteries of revealed reli- 
gion; the Abbé Pluche, for the records of science and the arts; 
and the author of a great work, published as late as 1822, on 
the Study of Hieroglyphics, fancied he had discovered upon the 


portico of the Temple of Dendera, a translation of the hundredth 


psalm of David;—the praises of the living God on an edifice 
crowded with the emblems of a blind idolatry ! 

The visit of Bonaparte to Egypt, and the splendid work that 
has for several years been issuing from the French press, ‘* The 
Description of Egypt,”’ first opened the way to the correct study 
of hieroglyphics. It contains copies of numerous Egyptian mo- 
numents, engraved with the greatest fidelity. Among them is to 
be found the famous Rosetta inscription, which, after having 
been prepared by the French for removal, had fallen into the 
hands of the English by the capitulation of General Menou. 
This stone bears upon it an inscription in three species of writing; 
one of which being Greek was readily understood, and was be- 
lieved to be the translation of the two others. The first step to- 
wards decyphering them was to determine the language in which 
they were expressed. Doubts had been entertained whether any 
trace remained of the ancient language of Egypt, but these had 
been removed by Quatremére, who had shown most conclusively, 
by an uninterrupted series of cotemporary testimony, that the 
Coptic was in truth identical with the ancient language. As we 
possess a translation of the scriptures into this tongue, the in- 
quiry became comparatively easy. In examining the second of 
the forms of the Rosetta inscription, De Sacy first successfully 
ascertained which groups of signs corresponded to the proper 
names in the Greek, and demonstrated their nature to be alpha- 
betic. Akerblad, a learned Dane, was still more successful in 
identifying the very characters corresponding with those in. the 
Greek names, but did not proceed farther. At last Dr. Young 
discovered the value and sound of nearly all the signs of this 
part of the inscription, and it became certain that it was wholly 
alphabetic. None of his predecessors had attempted the first 
part of the inscription which is in hieroglyphics, but he had the 
boldness to undertake it, and has the honour of being the first to 
point out the true meaning of a considerable number of groups 
of characters. He in truth may be said to have laid a correct 
foundation, on which subsequent investigations might safely rest; 
and it is to be regretted, for his own glory, that he had not per- 
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severed in the career he thus opened. Such however is the mul- 
tiplicity of objects that attract the attention of his versatile and 
extraordinary genius, that this is not the only instance where he 
has left the fruit of his preliminary labour to be reaped by others, 
He had actually succeeded in correctly naming five alphabetic 
characters, and gave the Coptic term corresponding to many 
others; but, misled by the expectation of finding them expressive 
of syllables instead of letters, he left to Champollion the final 
step of showing the phonetic and simply alphabetic nature of a 
great part of the hieroglyphie signs. 

It is with regret that we have to state, that Young and Cham- 
pollion, to both of whom the study of antiquity is about to owe 
such obligations, are engaged in a dispute in relation to the limits 
of their respective claims. We believe we have fairly stated the 
share they have each had in advancing our knowledge of this 
interesting subject. Each may derive a sufficient degree of glory 
from his own labours, without lessening the merits of the other. 
If to Young we owe the Demotic alphabet, and the first published 
step in the decyphering of hieroglyphics, we must ascribe to 
Champollion the discovery of the strictly alphabetic character of 
the greater part of the signs used in the latter. Another claim- 
ant has recently become known to us, whose friends, for he has 
unfortunately ceased to live, assert, that he had singly accom- 
plished what we have ascribed to the successive labours of both. 
This is the late Professor Spohn, of Leipsic; but enough of his 
posthumous work* has not yet reached us, to enable us to decide 
how far these claims are well founded, or to what extent his in- 
vestigations had reached. In any event, however, no more can 
be attributed to him than the merit of a separate and independent 
investigation of the same facts. 

The work before us also shows, that two other species of writ- 
ing were in use in Egypt, cotemporaneously with the hiero- 
glyphic. The first of these, which Champollion calls hieratic, 
is no more than a short and rapid delineation of the hieroglyphic. 
Its characters are originally the same, and its use is subject to the 
same rules. The last, or demotic, excludes entirely the figurative 
class of characters, and, although it admjts a few of the symbo- 
lic, is for the most part purely alphabetic. It is in this that the 
second part of the Rosetta inscription is couched. The hieratic 
system, however, is not absolutely identical with the hieroglyphic, 
although originally merely a species of short-hand, introduced to 
save the labour of a full delineation of the latter. This very ob- 
ject would cause the rejection of those characters whose ex- 
pression depends upon exactness of form; and thus in the hieratic 


* F.A.G. Spohn. De Lingua et Literis Vet. Egypt. Pars prima. Lipsiz, 1825. 
110 pp. quarto, including the author’s Life, which contains 56 pp. 
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writing, all those figurative signs were necessarily excluded that 
required, in order to attain their end, a scrupulous attention to 
general figure or minute detail; so also many symbolic signs 
must have been unfit for the purposes it was intended to an- 
swer. It thus happens, that there are found in hieratic texts, no 
more than a part of the figurative and symbolic signs that occur 
in the hieroglyphic, and those of such a nature that they can be 
readily represented by a few decided lines; those of a more com- 
plicated character have been replaced, either by arbitrary signs, 
or by groups of phonetic characters expressing the same idea. 
Even some of the latter were themselves too complicated, and 
required the substitution of their homophones. In spite, how- 
ever, of these indispensable changes, the number of hieratic signs 
is still great; so much so indeed, that our author has already de- 
termined four hundred common to the two methods. 

Even the hieratic was consequently too complex for general 
use. Not only the mass of the people, but even the higher classes, 
had need, in the transactions of common life, of a method more 
simple and more concise; this necessity gave rise to the demotic 
or epistolographic system,—a more popular kind of writing, 
which borrowed all its elements from the hieratic. A> number, 
by no means great, of the hieratic characters was chosen, still, 
however, including several expressive of each distinct elemen- 
tary sound. The popular mode of writing was thus reduced in 
the number of its characters, and at the same time departed from 
the other two systems, in entirely rejecting the whole class of 
figurative signs, and a great portion of those which are symbolic. 

These three systems of writing, so closely connected with 
each other, were used simultaneously, and throughout the whole 
extent of Egypt; public and religious edifices were covered with 
the more perfect and complete kind of hieroglyphics; manu- 
scripts were traced in the lineal species of the same character; 
while at the same epoch the priests were writing in hieratice 
texts their sacred and funereal rituals, and the whole nation was 
employing the demotic alphabet in their private correspondence, 
and in the transactions both of public and private business. It is 
also rendered certain, that, contrary to all received opinions, the 
hieroglyphic system, the most complicated of the three, was 
studied and understood by all who pretended to education, in- 
stead of being a mode of writing mysterious and secret, whose 
knowledge was confined to the sacerdotal cast, and a small num- 
ber of the initiated. 

Still, however, we cannot refuse to believe the universal tes- 
timony of ancient writers, which asserts that the Egyptian priests 
were in possession of a system reserved to themselves, and those 
initiated in their mysteries. This has also been an object of re- 
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search with our author. He informs us, that the fullest view that 
antiquity has transmitted of the tropical characters of the Egyp- 
tians, is to be found in a celebrated work of Horus Apollo, origin- 
ally composed in the language of that country, and known to 
the moderns in a Greek translation. This treatise has been, up 
to the present time, considered as throwing a great light on the 
principles of hieroglyphics proper ; yet the study of it has never 
given birth to any correct theory, and the results of its application 
to the decyphering of Egyptian inscriptions have never been of 
any importance. Might not this, says Champollion, have been 
considered as proving, that the greater part of the signs described 
by Horus Apollo were in truth no part of what we call hieroglyphic 
writing, and belonged to some entirely different method of re- 
presenting ideas? In confirmation of this view of the subject, 
he has found, that no more than thirty out of seventy images of 
physical objects, indicated as signs of ideas by Apollo, are ever 
employed in hieroglyphic texts; and of these there are no more 
than thirteen that are used in the sense which this ancient writer 
ascribes to them. But he has, on the other hand, recognised nearly 
all of them in pictures sculptured or painted upon almost every 
species of Egyptian remains. These pictures neither exhibit scenes 
of public or private life, nor the representations of religious cere- 
monies; but are compositions of a most extraordinary character, 
where fantastic beings and actual existences, having no natural 
or obvious connection, are grouped together and represented in 
united action. Such basso relievos abound on Egyptian build- 
ings, and were known by the ancients under the name of na- 
Slyphs. ‘They may be considered as a species of writing, but 
one entirely symbolic; they cannot be in any shape confounded 
with hieroglyphics; and of this it is a sufficient proof to state, 
that the greater part of the figures which enter into the composi- 
tion of anaglyphs, are accompanied by explanatory legends in 
true hieroglyphic characters. These pictures contain the most 
secret mysteries of Egyptian theology, the history of the birth, 
combats, and different actions of their mythological personages ; 
a species of fabled existences, expressive of moral qualities, 
whether of the Deity or of man, and of the properties of matter 
and the phenomena of nature. These images, or symbols, com- 
bined according to certain rules, can be readily conceived as 
capable of producing pictures that should conceal under the 
most grotesque shapes, their cosmogony, their psychology, their 
philosophy, and their principles of religious belief. From the 
priests alone could the initiated derive the key to these enigmatic 
designs; and their meaning is probably for ever lost. Nor do we 
conceive, that this loss is much to be regretted: they contained 
no real history ; and the more closely we inquire into Egyptian 
monuments, the lower is the opinion we form of the state of 
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their science, which appears to have been far behind their arts in 
perfection. 

We have thus stated, as succinctly as the subject would per- 
mit, and with as close an adherence as possible to the language 
of our author, the extent of the important discovery he has 
completed. It now remains for us to speak of the valuable results 
which may be drawn from it. A part of these are contained in the 
work before us; and we have reason to hope, that we shall ere 
long have it in our power to lay before our readers the details of 
his farther researches into the history, the antiquities, -the arts, 
and the sciences of Egypt. But what he has actually given to 
the world, is too valuable to be passed over in silence. 

Among those Egyptian monuments which have excited the 

eatest degree of attention, are the zodiacs of the temples of 
Esné and Dendera. These were admitted, on al! hands, although 
improperly, according to the opinion of our author, to be astro- 
nomical representations; he considers them as astrological. 
In the first hypothesis, the antiquity of their epoch must be 
either subsequent to the Christian era, or many thousand years 
previous to the Mosaic date of the creation of man. It being 
the fashion of the time to cavil at Revelation, these representa- 
tions were adduced as a most convincing refutation of its history, 
and, by inference, of its doctrines. Our author has completely 
settled this important question, to the confusion of the cavillers; 
having decyphered upon the zodiae of Dendera, and in relief, 
(which shows that they are a part of its primitive construction, ) the 
titles of one Roman emperor, and upon the building of which it 
forms a part, the names of others, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and 
Domitian; while on the portico of Esné, to whose zodiac has 
been assigned a date several centuries prior to that of Dendera, 
the names of Claudius, and Antoninus Pius, are sculptured. We 
thus find the architecture called Egyptian, and their sacred writ- 
ing, in full use as late as the second century of the Christian era. 
This is a fact entirely unexpected, as it had been most generally 
admitted, that they had fallen into disuse, from the time of the 
Persian conquest, in the year 522, A. C. 

Upon various manuscripts and monuments, the names of the 
Ptolemies, of Alexander, of Xerxes, of the two sovereigns who 
for a time reasserted the independence of their country after the 
death of Cambyses, of the two Psammetici, and of Psammis, 
have been found. The earliest of these is within the period that 
is conceived to be authentic in the histories of the Greeks: we 
shall therefore enter into no detail in respect to them, their cha- 
racters and actions being better known trom historical records 
than they can be from the mere examination of monuments. 

Prior to those reigns however, little faith has hitherto been 
placed in Grecian historians, or even in the fragments of the an- 
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nals of Manetho, although himself an Egyptian; and they have 
been coneeived to contain such discrepancies among themselves, 
and with the historical books of the Old Testament, as to have 
caused perpetual disputes among modern chronologists. Qn this 
dark period of history, our author has thrown a most unexpected 
light. 

“On one of the colonnades that decorate the first court of the 
great palace of Karnac at Thebes, are two royal legends: one har 
been found by our author to contain the name Scheschonk, th: 
Xesoyxs (Sesonch-is) of Manetho, the other that of Osark o 
Osork, the Osopzav (Osorchon) of the same writer. Champollio: 
identifies these with Shishak, and Zarah, or more properly Zo 
rech: the first of whom invaded Judea in the reign of Reho 
boam, the son of Solomon; and the second encamped at Maresa, 
with an immense army, in the days of Asa, the grandson of Ke 
hoboam. The former, being unnoticed by Herodotus, and only 
mentioned in fragments of Manetho, has been by some confound- 
ed with the more famous Sesostris,—we shall see present; 
with how little reason. 

Our author states, that he is in possession, although he does no! 
delineate all of them, of the names of many of the sovereigns of the 
nineteenth dynasty of Manetho; restricting himself to the con- 
sideration of the legends of the first and most noted of the list 
He finds it to be by far the most frequent name upon the monv- 
ments of the first style of Egyptian architecture, from Syene to 
the mouths of the Nile; it is varied in a multiplicity of ways, but 
he has succeeded in showing the identity of the name throughout; 
it is sculptured on each side of the doorway of the recently dis- 
covered temple of Ibsamboul in Nubia, and on the great edifices o! 
Calabsché, Derry, Ghirché, and Wady-Esseboua, in the same 
country ; it is frequent upon the palaces of Karnac and Luxor, at 
Thebes; it is inscribed on every part of the building usually called 
the tomb of Osymandyas, in the same city; it is found on the pa- 
lace of Abydos, in Lower Egypt, on the obelisks of Luxor, (which 
he writes Lougsor,) and on four of those that are now in the city of 
Rome. But, what is still more remarkable, it has been discover- 
ed in a bilingual inscription, near the ancient Berytus, in Syria. 
The Pharaoh, to whom this multiplied legend refers, was a war- 
like sovereign, for his image is represented in basso relievos ot 
sieges, battles, marches, and passages of rivers; he carried his 
arms over distant countries, for he is in other pictures the object 
of the homage of conquered nations, whose complexion and 
dress have nothing in common with those of the Egyptians: hc 
penetrated, more particularly, as a conqueror, into the interio: 
of Africa, as he is represented receiving the productions of this 
country, the cameleopard, the ostrich, various species of mon- 
keys, and antelopes. That this king possessed immense wealth 
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and employed it in the encouragement of the arts, the number 
and importance of his works attest; while the inscription in 
Syria, whose duplicate is in the arrow-headed character of As- 
syria and Persia, demonstrates that he had traversed the desert 
with his armies, and penetrated at least to the former country. 
When Germanicus visited the venerable remains of Theban 
greatness, he asked the eldest of the priests of the country the 
history of their founder ;* who stated that they were the work of 
Ramses, who, with an army of seventy thousand men, drawn 
from the population of that city alone, had conquered Libya, 
Ethiopia, the Medes and Persians, Scythia and Bactria, with 
Syria, Armenia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Lycia. This name, 
Ramses is identical with that found by our author in the various 
monuments we have cited. Four princes of this name are found 
in the list of Manetho. The third of these, Ramses, or Rameses- 
Sethosis, the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, was one of those 
princes whose memory, perpetuated by the events of their reign, 
survives in spite of the lapse of time, and the revolutions of em- 
pires. By the direct testimony of the Egyptian historian, this 
prince succeeded his father Amenophis III., after an interreg- 
num caused by one of the invasions of the shepherd kings (or 
captives, as it is sometimes translated,) and conquered Syria, 
Phenicia, Babylon, Media, &e. The Sethosis of Manetho is 
unquestionably the same with the Sesoosis of Diodorus Siculus, 
who is the Sesostris of Herodotus. The age and era of this il- 
lustrious prince, is a matter of curious research. He is nowhere 
named in Scripture, nor does it appear probable that he could 
have executed such vast conquests in countries to which the di- 
rect road lay through Palestine, without having his name at least 
mentioned, if his exploits had occurred subsequently to the passage 
of the Jordan by Joshua. Still, a direct calculation upon the ex- 
tract from Manetho in Africanus, makes him to have lived four- 
teen hundred years before the Christian era, cotemporary with 
Othniel, judge of Israel: the Abbé Dufresnoy, in his chronology, 
places him 1722 years before the same epoch, and according to 
his view, drawn from the Samaritan text, a few years later than 
the death of Joseph; but by the vulgate he would have been co- 
temporary with that patriarch. Thus then there appears an un- 
certainty in the date of the accession of Sesostris, of more than 
three hundred years. If we are permitted to consider the second 
invasion of the shepherds, and the interregnum that followed, as 
referring to the disasters that befell Egypt at the Exodus of the 
Israelites, Sesostris will have reigned and made his conquests 
during the forty years that they sojourned in the wilderness, and 
may by his arms have prepared the way for the triumphs of 
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Joshua. The name of Ramses is however identified with the 
history of the Israelites, one of the cities built by them in Egypt 
being called after a king so named. If our views be correct, this 
Ramses, the oppressor of the Israelites, was the grandfather of 
Ramses-Sethosis. One curious ceincidence is to be found, in 
the history of the latter, with that of the sacred volume; he is 
said to have divided the lands of Egypt among the people : now 
the state of the arts before his reign is such as could not have 
existed when the distinction of property was unknown; and the 
inference is a fair one, that at no remote epoch, some revolution 
must have occurred by which the land of Egypt had become the 
property of the king. 

It isa subject of curious inquiry, whether the building describ- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus as the tomb of Osymandyas, be identical 
with that considered as such by modern travellers. If this should 
appear to be the ease, his Osymandyas and Sesoosis are one 
and the same personage, and thus the apparent similarity of thei 
exploits is accounted for. The text of that author does not at firs! 
sight authorize this conclusion, and yet on more close examina- 
tion does not contradict it. He does not assign the date of the 
reign of Osymandyas,* by means of the generations of preceding 
and succeeding kings, as in all other cases, but introduces his name 
in the description of the royal sepulchres of Thebes, of which he 
states his to be the most remarkable. Now, although this is done 
immediately after naming Busiris, the founder of that city, he 
does not intimate that he was his immediate successor, or even 
one of the seven intervening between him and Uchoreus, the 
founder of Memphis. It is the opinion of his best commentator! 
that Diodorus, although he actually visited the court of Ptolemy 
Neo-Dionysius, drew his knowledge of Egyptian history from 
preceding Greek historians, and not directly from the traditions 
of the country: we can therefore readily imagine that he may 
have been deceived, both by the disposition of the Greeks to al- 
ter and Aed/enize foreign words, and the numerous epithets given 
by the Egyptians to their kings; he thus, in drawing from two 
different authorities, may have been insensible to the identity of 
the person described under two different names. 

In the description of Diodorus, the first great portal, (avr) 
the square court intervening between it and a second portal, are 
features common to other Egyptian edifices; but in this first 
court was placed an object so vast, and durable, that little fear 
is to be entertained of its removal, however it may have been 
mutilated by the outrages of Camby ses, or by subsequent inju- 
ries. ‘In the entrance,” says Diodorus, ‘were three statues, 


* Diodor' Siculi Bibliothec. Historic. Lib. I. Cap. 47. 
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all cut out of one block of Syenitic stone.* And of these, one 
which is seated is the greatest existing in Egypt, the measure of 
whose foot is more than seven cubits. The other two, placed at. 
the knees of the first, one on the right and the other on the left, 
of his wife and daughter, do not equal it in magnitude. This work 
is not only worthy of praise from its magnitude, but wonderful 
for the style of art, and remarkable for the excellent nature of 
the stone, as in its vast mass no flaw or fissure is to be detected.’’t 
In effect, on the examination of this ruin, one rocky mass distine 
guishes itself by its magnitude from the other fragments. Upon 
a closer view, it is discovered to be the head, the chest and arms 
of a colossal statue; another block, lying close at hand, contains 
the rest of the body, and the two thighs; the foot and the left 
hand have also been found; the whole having evidently been 
originally formed of a single piece of red granite, and most highly 
and beautifully finished. The dimensions of the statue are twelve 
times the size of life; the height, when in its place, one-eighth 
more than that of the colossus of Memnon, and the foot has ex- 
actly the measure given by Diodorus. In the quarries of Syene, 
the very rock whence this statue, its two attendants, and its pe- 
destal, were formed, in a single piece, has been discovered, still 
bearing the traces of the chisel, and marking the vastness of the 
original dimensions of the separated block. Can any doubt re- 
main that this is the statue spoken of by Diodorus as that of 
Osymandyas? But the inscriptions of the surrounding buildings 
bear the legend of Ramses-Sethosis: we cannot therefore avoid 
the conclusion that they were one and the same person. 

The seventh predecessor of Sesostris was Amenophis I. whom 
Manetho states to have been confounded by the Greeks with the 
Memnon of Homer: our author has sought for the legend of this 
king upon the statue that the Greeks and Romans recognised as 
that of Memnon, and which, in its colossal proportions, has come 
down to our own days: after having been broken in two by Cam- 
byses, and restored by the Romans, this inscription has been co- 
pied and published in the Description of Egypt, and reads Ame- 
noph ; while, to confirm the identity of this statue with the voeal 
Memnon of the ancients, its base is covered with inscriptions at- 
testing the fact of the harmonious sounds that issued from it; and 
one by P. Balbinus, who visited Egypt during the reign of Ha- 
drian, styles the figure indifferently Memnon and Amenoph. If 
is also this name that is inscribed upon those remains at Thebes 
that tradition has handed down to us as the Memnonium. Every 


* We have preferred the reading, ‘32 wor Seu reuvomtvouc Sumurov,”” given * 
the annotations, to that, # tres aifou Méxevoves te Suaverov, found in the text of 
Bipont edition. 


* Diod. Sicul. Lib. I. cap. 47. 
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Joshua. The name of Ramses is however identified with the 
history of the Israelites, one of the cities built by them in Egypt 
being called after a king so named. If our views be correct, this 
Ramses, the oppressor of the Israelites, was the grandfather of 
Ramses-Sethosis. One curious coincidence is to be found, in 
the history of the latter, with that of the sacred volume; he is 
said to have divided the lands of Egypt among the people : now 
the state of the arts before his reign is such as could not have 
existed when the distinction of property was unknown; and th 
inference is a fair one, that at no remote epoch, some revolution 
must have occurred by which the land of Egypt had become the 
property of the king. 

It is a subject of curious inquiry, whether the building describ- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus as the tomb of Osymandyas, be identical 
with that considered as such by modern travellers. If this should 
appear to be the ease, his Osymandyas and Sesoosis are one 
and the same personage, and thus the apparent similarity of thei: 
exploits is accounted for. The text of that author does not at first 
sight authorize this conclusion, and yet on more close examina- 
tion does not contradict it. He does not assign the date of the 
reign of Osymandyas, * by means of the generations of preceding 
and succeeding kings, as in all other cases, but introduces his name 
in the description of the royal sepulehres of Thebes, of which he 
states his to be the most remarkable. Now, although this is done 
immediately after naming Busiris, the founder of that city, he 
does not intimate that he was his immediate successor, or ever 
one of the seven intervening between him and Uchoreus, the 
founder of Memphis. It is the opinion of his best commentator? 
that Diodorus, although he actually visited the court of Ptolemy 
Neo-Dionysius, drew his knowledge of Egyptian history from 
preceding Greek historians, and not directly from the traditions 
of the country: we can therefore readily imagine that he may 
have been deceived, both by the disposition of the Greeks to al- 
ter and Aellenize foreign words, and the numerous epithets given 
by the Egyptians to their kings; he thus, in drawing from two 
different authorities, may have been insensible to the identity of 
the person described under two different names. 

In the description of Diodorus, the first great portal, (ava) 
the square court intervening between it and a second portal, are 
features common to other Egyptian edifices; but in this first 
court was placed an object so vast, and durable, that little fear 
is to be entertained of its removal, however it may have been 
mutilated by the outrages of Camby ses, or by subsequent inju- 
ries. ‘In the entrance,”’ says Diodorus, ‘were three statues. 


* Diodori Siculi Bibliothec. Historic. Lib. L Cap. 47. 
+ ©. G. Heyne, De fontibus Hist.—Diod. Sicul. in edit. Bipont. 1793. 
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all cut out of one block of Syenitic stone.* And of these, one 
which is seated is the greatest existing in Egypt, the measure of 
whose foot is more than seven cubits. The other two, placed at 
the knees of the first, one on the right and the other on the left, 
of his wife and daughter, do not equal it in magnitude. This work 
is not only worthy of praise from its magnitude, but wonderful 
for the style of art, and remarkable for the excellent nature of . 
the stone, as in its vast mass no flaw or fissure is to be detected.”’t 
In effect, on the examination of this ruin, one rocky mass distin- 
guishes itself by its magnitude from the other fragments. Upon 
a closer view, it is discovered to be the head, the chest and arms 
of a colossal statue; another block, lying close at hand, contains 
the rest of the body, and the two thighs; the foot ond the left 
hand have also been found; the whole having evidently been 
originally formed of a single piece of red granite, and most highly 
and beautifully finished. The dimensions of the statue are twelve 
times the size of life; the height, when in its place, one-eighth 
more than that of the colossus of Memnon, and the foot has ex- 
actly the measure given by Diodorus. In the quarries of Syene, 
the very rock whence this statue, its two attendants, and its pe- 
destal, were formed, in a single piece, has been discovered, still 
bearing the traces of the chisel, and marking the vastness of the 
original dimensions of the separated block. Can any doubt re- 
main that this is the statue spoken of by Diodorus as that of 
Osymandyas? But the inscriptions of the surrounding buildings 
bear the legend of Ramses-Sethosis: we cannot therefore avoid 
the conclusion that they were one and the same person. 

The seventh predecessor of Sesostris was Amenophis II. whom 
Manetho states to have been confounded by the Greeks with the 
Memnon of Homer: our author has sought for the legend of this 
king upon the statue that the Greeks and Romans recognised as 
that of Memnon, and which, in its colossal proportions, has come 
down to our own days: after having been broken in two by Cam- 
byses, and restored by the Romans, this inscription has been co- 
pied and published in the Description of Egypt, and reads Ame- 
noph ; while, to confirm the identity of this statue with the vocal 
Memnon of the ancients, its base is covered with inscriptions at- 
testing the fact of the harmonious sounds that issued from it; and 
one by P. Balbinus, who visited Egypt during the reign of Ha- 
drian, styles the figure indifferently °Memnon and Amenoph. It 
is also this name that is inscribed upon those remains at Thebes 
that tradition has handed down to us as the Memnonium. Every 


* We have preferred the reading, ‘#2 wor riSou reevomtvouc Sumerov,”” given in 
the annotations, to that, a tves aiSou Méuvoves ts Svawrov, found in the text of the 
ba edition. 


} Diod, Sicul. Lib. I. cap. 47. 
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step in the research, then, strengthens the truth of the accounts 
transmitted to us by the Greeks, and still more of the records 
of Manetho, himself an Egyptian priest, and probably drawing 
his information from the very monuments decyphered by Cham- 
pollion. We shall not trespass upon our readers with more than 
a few names of kings of even earlier date; Thouthmosis, whom the 
national vanity of Josephus has made the contemporary of Moses, 
confounding his own humble and oppressed ancestors with a war- 
like dynasty, whom this prince drove out of Lower Egypt; Me- 
phris, or Mesphris, the Meeris of Herodotus; and Amosis, the 
founder of this family, that counted so many illustrious princes 

We have now reached to within a thousand years of the flood, 
* according to the Samaritan text, which will still leave ample room 
for the eighteen kings whose legends have been ascertained to be 
of still earlier date; and with them our author’s researches ap 
pear to have terminated. As regards the multitude of kings Ma- 
netho places before the epoch we have attained, they are easily 
accounted for by the well-established fact, that the territory o/ 
Egypt was at a more early date parcelled out among several petty 
ehiefs, and was not united into one kingdom until the Diospoli- 
tan conquest by Thouthmosis. With this dynasty the splendow 
of Egyptian arms and arts appears to have commenced ; and to 
them are to be attributed the most magnificent of the more an- 
cient monuments of that country, with the exception perhaps o! 
the pyramids, which, unstoried and uninscribed, may escape the 
researches even of a Champollion. 





Arr. VII.—NATURAL HISTORY. 


Introduction offrant la détermination des Caracteres essentiels 
de ? Animal, sa distinction du Végétal, et des autres corps 
naturels ; enfin, ? Exposition des Principes fondamentaux 
de la Zoologie. Tome \er de ? Hist. Nat. des Animauzx sans 
Verttbres. Par M. te Cuevarer pe LA Marck. Paris. 

Nature ; Article dans le XXIII. tome du Dictionnaire d’ His- 
toire Naturelle; Par tx CHEVALIER DE LA Marck. 


Ir is the high prerogative of man to possess reason—that power 
which qualifies him to observe the present; compare it with the 
past; anticipate the future; deduce general principles from the 
scrutiny of particular facts, and transmit to posterity, in illimita- 
ble progression, the benefits of his experience. Hence to the 
inerease of human knowledge no boundaries are set, but those 
which terminate individual existence—to the universal improve 
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ment of our race, there is no impediment, which the accelerated 
progress of the sciences and arts will not daily lessen and ulti- 
mately remove; thus furnishing the means of extending the do- 
minion of intellect, and imparting new powers of action to rea- 
gon, at the moment of throwing open ampler fields for their ex- 
ercise. 

Should it be urged that the advancement of knowledge has 
until very recently been extremely slow, or that mankind have 
with tardy steps ascended the eminence upon which they now 
stand, it should not be rashly inferred, that ¢herefore the future 
progress of improvement must be in a corresponding ratio. We 
must take into account the sad lapses of time, during which men 
did not venture to see with their own eyes, or disdained to con- 
descend to aught lower than the workings of their own fantastic 
imaginations, dignified by the high sounding titles of wisdom 
and philosophy. Thus, by erroneous education and habit, re- 
stricted to the consideration of a few objects, their minds became 
acutely sensible to verbal subtleties ; and ‘the energies which 
should have been expended in enlightening the understandings 
of their fellow-creatures, were wasted in discussing theories and 
fictions, tending to enfeeble and enthral the minds of their ad- 
mirers, by entangling them in the inextricable mazes of sophis- 
try. Narure, the boundless exhibition of the ineffable power, 
wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, was almost totally ne- 
glected, except for purposes of poetic illustration; or if referred 
to with other views, it was rather to support some idol of the 
mind, than to discover the true character of her operations. 

But, if we desire to form a fair conclusion of what the human 
intellect may justly aspire to, it is requisite that we should in- 
quire into the augmentation of science subsequent to that period 
in which men learned that to gain knowledge they must first be 
content to observe, and obtain a correct acquaintance with gua- 
lities, before venturing to speculate upon the nature of things; 
that they must mortify their pride and vanity by patiently ex- 
amining before they laid down opinions; and become able to 
judge discreetly, by first perceiving how fallible, inefficient and 
injurious all doctrines are, when not based upon the rock of full 
and philosophic induction. 

From that period to the present hour, a most cheering pros- 
pect is presented to view. The human mind, freed from the 
clogs which restrained its upward flight, has displayed its innate 
vigour, and ascended beyond the warmest anticipations of the 
most enthusiastic. New worlds have been discovered; new fields 
have been created for the intellect; sciences have arisen out of 
the waters and the earth; and the vast depths of the air have be- 
come subjected to human intelligence, and ministered large sup- 
plies of intellectual nutriment. Each fact, established, examined, 
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and explained, has led to the discovery of others more remote, 
and previously inaccessible;—every science, perfected by the 
united exertions of individuals, has led to the invention of others, 
more extended, more refined, yet to the last, exact; resting upon 
the immovable basis of observation and repeated experience. 

Among the investigations which promise to contribute most 
amply to the great work of improvement, are those which bring 
us acquainted with the structure and functions of animated be- 
ings, so infinitely varied in their forms and internal configura. 
tion, and so multiplied as to exceed our comprehension of thei! 
numbers. 

**The number of medusz,” says Scoresby, ‘‘in the olive green sea, was found 
to be immense. They were about one-fourth of an inch asunder. In this propor 
tion, a cubic inch of water must contain 64; a cubic foot, 110,592; a cubie fathom, 
23,887,872; and a cubical mile, about 23,888,000,000,000,000' From soundings 
made in the situation where these animals were found, it is probable the sea is 
upwards of a mile in depth; but whether these substances occupy the whole 
depth, is uncertain. Provided however the depth to which they extend be but 
250 fathoms, the above immense number of one species may occur in a space of 
two miles square. It may give a better conception of the amount of medusz in 
this extent, if we calculate the length of time that would be requisite with a cer- 
tain number of persons for counting this number. Allowing that one person 
could count a million in seven days, which is barely possible, it would have re. 
quired that 80,000 persons should have started at the creation of the world, to 
complete the enumeration at the present time. 

What a stupendous idea this fact gives of the immensity of creation, and of the 
bounty of Divine Providence, in furnishing such a profusion of life in a region so 
remote from the habitations of men! But if the number of animals in the space 
of two miles square be so great, what must be the amount requisite for the disco 
loration of the sea through an extent of perhaps twenty or thirty thousand square 
miles.’ 


—Arctie Regions, p. 180. 

Our admiration may be still more elicited, and our curiosity 
awakened, when we observe that the same general principles 
of construction are employed throughout animated nature; and 
that a greater or less degree of resemblance to an original type 
or model may be traced through all the variations of anima! 
existence, from the most perfectly organized down to the lowest 
in the scale. This observation has long since led to the belief 
in a chain of existence extending throughout the universe; which 
idea, after various fluctuations, has begun to assume a more satis- 
factory shape, in proportion as the animated world is explored; 
and every step in this exploration convinces that nothing short 
of Omniscience could have designed ‘the strong connexions, 
nice dependencies”? by which every creature is provided with 
organs and instincts most admirably adapted to its station. When 
we continue our scrutiny far enough to observe the gradations of 
animal existence, and see that not only are the various classes, 
orders and genera different in appearance and conformation, but 
that each species is peculiarly furnished with instruments of self- 
preservation and support expressly adapted to its exigencies, we 
cannot avoid feeling awed while endeavouring to form an idea of 
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that wisdom, which was capable of perfecting to the minutest de- 
tail the most helpless and apparently insignificant of his ereatures, 
and at the same time of securing the due balance of each and all 
to the great system, so as to leave nothing susceptible of improve- 
ment; nothing to be re-modelled; nothing to be amended. 

In calling attention to the standard works whose titles are 
prefixed, we propose not to enter into a detailed criticism of their 
merits, which, though an casy, would be a comparatively unpro- 
duetive labour; but, we wish to invite observation to the general 
character of the knowledge they are intended to diffuse, and as 
far as practicable, to show what sources of enjoyment are open to 
those who have leisure to seek for intellectual gratification. 

The introductory parts of these works contain rich themes of 
instruction to every philosophic reader; and as the works them- 
selves are designed for those who have already made considerable 
advances in the study of natural science, we hope we may be 
pardoned for attempting to offer such a sketch of the relations of 
animated beings, as may awaken more general attention, and 
give such views of the importance of understanding the philoso- 
phy of natural history, as may prove an antidote to various 
strongly-rooted prejudices, which continue to obstruct the study 
of nature, and impede the ‘‘march of mind.”’ 

In contemplating individual objects, we must have reference 
tosome general idea of the plan or scheme according to which 
the whole system of nature is designed, or we shall be mistaken 
in our estimates, even should we not fall into mere serious error. 
It is therefore desirable that we should take a general survey of 
ereation before we commence the arrangement of details, lest we 
give undue importance to particular instances, or overlook im- 
portant features on account of their seeming insulation. The ef- 
fort necessary to comprehend, even at successive views, the series 
of concentric circles to which the departments of natural science 
may be compared, is exceedingly great; to comprehend the whole 
within one view, can be done by the Infinite alone. But by 
successive exertions, we may catch such glimpses of the mighty 
plan of subordinancy and relation, as will serve to direct our steps, 
and increase the utility of our especial researches. 

The first great law of nature, is that which demands unceasing 
change, and apparent destruction. This is exhibited throughout 
all matter, animate or inanimate ; though its operation is not al- 
ways perceived with equal facility: the rapidity with which this 
change is effected, is exactly proportioned to the delicacy or fee- 
bleness of the substance or material operated upon. 

If we examine the dust blown about by the winds, it will be 
found to consist of disintegrated earth, which is, in its turn, but 
an altered condition of a once solid and apparently unyielding 
rock. If we look at the soil in which vegetation is most luxuri- 
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ant, we find its peculiar fertility to be attributable to the decay 
of pre-existent vegetables, and the duration of its fertility to be 
proportioned to the continuance of supply from the same source. 
But nature has not restricted her changes to mere succession, no: 
assigned any positive order of sequence. Each part of creation 
is made to sustain some other, and to contribute not only to the 
good of the whole by its final decadency and mutation, but eve: 
during its most perfect state to minister immediately to the sub- 
sistence of numerous beings, unlike itself in character and ten- 
dencies. To understand this more advantageously, it is necessary 
that we assume a point of commencement; and thence, as far as 
circumstances will permit, make some sketches of the subordina- 
tions observable in the agents impelled by the great law abo: 
announced. 

We may commence by contemplating our globe, as if in th: 
condition it held when the Eternal gave the first impulse to thos: 
laws, which reduced what was ‘‘ without form and void’’ to re- 
gularity and beauty. A nucleus or mass composed of rocks 
varying in composition and external characters, presented a bar- 
ren and apparently for ever sterile surface. But the combined 
influence of external heat and moisture, and the influence of in- 
ternal changes produced by chemical action, speedily altered the 
condition of the earth’s surface, reducing the least resisting pro 
jections to dust; the summits of the mountains continually at 
tracting the watery vapour raised by the sun’s heat into the air. 
the slightest shower, as well as the howling tempest, urged o: 
the work of disintegration, and the ruins of the everlasting hills 
were swept down by the water-courses and spread out to form a 
soil below. As these eminences became reduced, the plains ex 
tended from their bases ; their summits grew more pointed ani 
inaccessible, exhibiting throughout their elevation traces of the 
changes stated, from enormous fragments burst with irresistible 
force from their beds, down to the finest particles of sand, wash- 
ed by the rains towards the sea. 

This disintegration and spreading out of soils over the lowe: 
portions of the earth, was a first and necessary preparation fo: 
other forms of existence more complex and peculiar in character. 
differing from mere earth, in being possessed of a power of im 
bibing nutriment, and changing other matters into their own pro- 
per substance; increasing in bulk, by additions of matter from 
within; having the faculty of reproduction and multiplication ; 
not consisting of a mere uniform mass, of which each particle is 
perfect in itself; but possessed of those powers, which are collec: 
tively termed Lire. 

There are two modes of investigation, of which we may avail 
ourselves in this research. The first commences with man as 
the standard of perfection, and traces, in a regularly descending 
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series, the variations from this great type. Parting from this 
centre, the observations are to be pursued throughout the differ- 
ent branches or radii, constituted by the various tribes of the 
animal kingdom. This is, strictly, comparative anatomy and 
physiology, and makes us acquainted with the structure and fune- 
tions of living beings, in all their modifications. 

The second method begins at the remote circumference of the 
circle, and advances from the simplest forms of organized matter 
io the more complex and perfect. By this mode of study, we 
become more thoroughly imbued with the principles of construe- 
tion employed by nature, and observe in what degree the suc- 
cessive additions of organs and functions influence the actions 
and character of the being. By this process, we are led into the 
habit of tracing the more general relations existing between the 
most dissimilar creatures, and discover the unity of design which 
reigns throughout the whole creation. ‘This study, pursued in 
its amplitude, constitutes the glorious science of Philosophical 
Anatomy, which, overstepping the boundaries that are apparent- 
ly fixed by trifling variations of structure and action, disengages 
the mind from the contemplation of special or individual pecu- 
liarities, and enables us to follow with facility and precision the 
great universal laws of animality throughout their vastly reach- 
ing extent. 

A combination of both methods should be resorted to, as far 
as possible ; to compare the details, and to trace up the complica- 
tion of structure and function, deducing from our researches a 
fair and full idea of the philosophy exhibited by the whole ar- 
rangement, cannot fail to enlighten and invigorate the mind, as 
well as to expand the views of that vast system of nature, which, 
though containing ten thousand minor systems within itself, is 
still but a point or speck in the wniverse—for the comprehension 
of which finite intelligence is all too weak. 

All animated beings are peculiarly distinguished by one fa- 
culty ; they are capable of increasing in bulk and weight, from 
within. This distinctive attribute implies the possession of a 
set of organs capable of imbibing and transmuting surrounding 
materials into their own substance. Jnanimade matter increases 
solely from without, or by superposition. ‘The accumulation of 
matter from within, or what we understand by growth, is a cha- 
racteristic of all animate matter, from the most microscopic fun- 
gus or insect, up to the most perfect being. 

Animals differ from merely animated matter, such as the end- 
less varieties of vegetables, in having a peculiar cavity or appa- 
ratus, obviously designed for the elaboration of substances to be 
applied to their support. The simplest vegetable is animated, 
and, by a set of radicles and tubes extending through the body 
of the plant, is able to take up and change inte its own substance. 
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the materials necessary to its existence. These changes are truly 
caused by a digestive process of which we know exceeding], 
little. —We well know, however, some of its marked results: 
fluids taken up in an insipid and inodorous state, are returned, 
strongly possessed of sapidity, odour, acrimony; or holding large 
quantities of saline and other matters in solution. Whatever the 
power may be that governs these changes, it is not inherent in 
any especial part at present understood by us; or, at least it is 
not proved that any position is absolutely necessary to the cor- 
rect action of the organs. This may be readily proved, by the 
frequently repeated experiment of placing vegetable bodies in 
the most unnatural positions. Thus, trees may be dug up, their 
branches be cut off, and these ends of branches be placed in the 
earth, with the roots in the air, completely reversing the orde: 
of nature; yet in a short time, what were lately roots begin to 
bud, and are eventually covered with foliage, while the branches 
set in earth, gradually send forth radicles, and ultimately assume 
the characters and offices of roots; proving that the digestion o1 
vegetables takes place as well when the tubes are placed in one 
direction as another. This experiment was once performed on 
an extensive scale, by a citizen of Philadelphia, who caused 
a row of willows to be thus inverted, to the great surprise of his 
neighbours. These trees soon resumed their ordinary appear- 
ance. 

The lowest degree of animation, is that exhibited by vegeta- 
bles, whose organization, though necessarily various in different 
orders, genera and species, may nevertheless be stated in general 
terms to consist of a series of capillary tubes, contained within a 
bark or rind, and endowed with a peculiar degree of vitality, as 
is rendered evident by the elevation of fluids far above the level 
to which they could be raised by mere atmospheric pressure ; 
by the formation of numerous products, such as gums, resins, 
sugar, &c.; and by the healing of wounds made through their 
integument or bark. In addition to their growth, flowering and 
fructification, vegetables exhibit curious and interesting pheno- 
mena, showing various degrees of susceptibility to the influence 
of light, heat, and other agents; being in this respect analogous 
to the higher ranks of animated nature, in their ability to respond 
to the impressions of stimulants, by an increase of the motions of 
their fluids, and an augmentation of energy in all their functions. 
On this susceptibility is founded some share of the success wit) 
which the agriculturist applies himself to the melioration of soils, 
by the addition of plaster of Paris and various other agents. 

Besides the simple property of irritability, vegetables are ca 
pable of certain kinds of self-motion. Certain plants expand thei: 
leaves during the day, and close them towards nightfall; others 
remain closed during the day, and unfold only at night. Me- 
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tions of this sort may be explained by the changes which varia- 
tions of temperature induce in the current of fluids passing through 
such vegetables. Yet some vegetables move in a very different 
manner, gathering up their leaves, and, finally, withdrawing the 
whole foot-stalk from the touch, as is seen in the sensitive plant: 
this might be attributed to the temperature of the hand or finger 
applied, were it not that the same movement occurs when the 
touch is from any substance, without reference to temperature. 
Hence, we are forced to admit that the term sensifive is cor- 
rectly applied, and that these plants do feel, beyond the action 
caused by slight variations of temperature. If stronger evidence 
be required, we have it in the plant which grows in Florida, 
known by the name of Venus’s fly-trap, the dionea muscipula. 
The leaves of this plant are composed of two lobes, which lie, 
under ordinary circumstances, horizontally expanded; but when 
a worm, fly, or other insect, gets on these leaves, the lobes rise 
up, and become compressed against each other, so as to catch 
and retain the aggressor. The evidence of an extreme degree of 
sensibility is presented in this plant, which is capable of feeling 
the movements of an insect, which might scarcely be felt upon 
the skin of a more perfect being. 

A peculiar motion is also performed by vegetables, in the 
turning of the superior surfaces of their leaves towards the light, 
even where pains have been taken to prevent or render it diffi- 
cult. Notwithstanding these circumstances, no one has yet been 
able to discover in vegetables organs of sense and motion anala- 
gous to those of other portions of animated nature, although the 
anatomy of plants has received a very considerable share of atten- 
tion. A vast number of facts similar to those related might be 
collected from the vegetable kingdom, to show, that however 
low they may stand in the scale, they are in many respects con- 
structed like creatures of a higher order; and that for some of 
them we might claim something beyond mere irritability, though 
we can scarcely feel authorized to conclude, as naturalists have 
done, that they are capable of volition. 

We have every reason to believe that the simplest of vegetable 
growths formed the first covering of the earth, inasmuch as they 
can derive sustenance from soils incapable of supporting larger 
vegetables. Myriads of such productions growing and perishing 
in succession, formed, with earthy matters, the commencement 
of a soil for larger and more lasting growths; preparing an inex- 
haustible supply of food for other, and more perfect, animated 
beings. — 

In the vegetable world we have no plants directly sustained 
by the destruction of others, although all are indirectly thus sup- 
ported. Vegetables do not prey upon each other; yet have they 
their modes of co-operating in the great work of destruction. 
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They increase and multiply in such profusion as to destroy the 
weaker, either by the number and strength of their roots forcing 
the weaker out of the soil; or by their tangled and umbrageous 
canopies of branches, excluding the influence of the sun and 
dew from. plants which live only under the genial influence of 
sunshine and shower. In other instances, apparently insignificant 
vines shoot forth their green and curling tendrils, embracing 
every asperity and projection of neighbouring sycamores, oaks, 
or poplars, and, climbing to their topmost branches, spread out 
their own luxuriant foliage, in such weight and profusion as to 
smother the giant in his strength, and bear down his branching 
honours in fatal decay. In one mode, vegetables may be said to 
prey upon each other; there are a vast number of parasite plants, 
which, instead of being rooted in the soil, derive their nourish- 
ment from the surface of trees and shrubs to which they are 
attached. The seeds of these parasites, blown about by the wind, 
are wafted through forests and fields, and, becoming adherent to 
the bark of the tree, grow vigorously, though without inflicting 
any obvious injury. Persons who have journeyed through forests 
in winter, may have been surprised at the sight of a green bush 
flourishing amid the highest branches of a leafless oak; without 
being aware, at the moment, that this plant formed no part of 
the tree to which it was accidentally fastened. The sombre and 
melancholy effect produced on the traveller’s feelings by the 
dense pine forests of our southern country, is greatly heightened 
by the long pendants of a mossy parasite, which, while the top- 
most branches of the trees are violently agitated by the winds, 
are merely swayed to and fro, like the heavy and mournful 
movements of a funeral pall. 

The vegetable kingdom exhibits some singular and interesting 
instances of reprisal upon animal life, besides those which have 
been noticed in the instance of the dionea muscipula. There 
are numerous plants of the fungus kind, not less peculiar for 
their appearance than their odour, which is exactly similar to 
that of flesh in an advanced stage of putrefaction. Around one 
of these plants, in a warm day, may be seen hovering the car- 
nivorous flies, as thickly as if it were really decaying animal 
matter. Their instinct, remarkable as it is, cannot prevent them 
from being.deceived: they eagerly deposit their eggs in this ap- 
parently favourable bed—but they are doomed to destruction. 
The fungus which shot up during the moistness of one night, 
must be dried up by the warmth of the next day’s sun, and with 
its exsiccation perishes the insect race committed to its cherish- 


ing.* 


* The largest flower ever discovered belonged to a plant of this kind—the 
petals of the flower, when expanded, measuring a yard in diameter. See the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society, vol. xiii. where it is described, and the 
genus named Raffesia, after its discoverer, Sir Stamford Raffles. 
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In the lowest orders of animal existence, we find motion to 
be the first perceptible attribute of life, as the creatures examined 
are too transparent to allow any difference of parts to be distin- 
guished in their mass. The simplest form of animal existence is 
distinguished from the vegetable, by being provided with an es- 
pecial cavity, into which the aliment is first received, and under- 
goes some change, before it is assimilated to the substance of the 
animal. In some of these creatures a sufficiently striking analogy 
is presented, to the inverted position of vegetables heretofore 
mentioned. The animals consisting of a body so formed as to 
constitute a simple sac or cavity, may be turned: inside-out, and 
the outside surface, thus changed into the sac for receiving food, 
is capable of digesting it exactly as was done by the original in- 
ternal surface. These lowest forms of animal existence resemble 
vegetables still more closely in their power of reproduction from 
slips, or cuttings from the trunk; each piece being capable of 
growing to a perfect animal, as each slip of a tree may grow to 
the size and vigour of the parent stem. The next step in the 
seale of organization, is that in which the organs of digestion 
are composed of a cavity for the reception of food, which is con- 
veyed thereto from an orifice or mouth, through an appropriate 
tube, while the superfluous or excrementitious matters are con- 
veyed away in an opposite direction. To these organs, as we as- 
cend in the scale, we find gradual additions of other and more 
complicated structures, until we have them combined with a 
nervous or sentient system ; a system of vessels for the circula- 
tion of fluids, and an apparatus for the inhalation of atmospheric 
air. As we rise from the lower to the _— orders, we observe 
a proportional perfection in the organs of sense; vast multitudes 
of the creatures of the lowest class, appear to possess no sense, 
unless it be that of touch, and even this in a very obscure de- 
gree. Sight is possessed by some, apparently deStitute of other 
senses ;—smelling, hearing, and tasting, are enjoyed in perfec- 
tion only among the animals which approximate to the higher 
divisions. In proportion as the senses are perfectly developed 
and exercised, we find the other attributes of being advanged ; 
nevertheless, the paramount excellence of any one sense is not 
attended by an especial degree of perfection in other qualities. 

The first rudiments of the sentient system discoverable in the 
lower classes, consist either in simple nervous filaments, ar- 
ranged along the digestive canal, or a succession of small knotted 
masses, which are termed ganglia. (Going upwards from these 
creatures to the superior classes, we find the simple chord chang- 
ing to one of more marked and symmetrical character, and ex- 
panding at its anterior extremity, forming the commencement 
of a brain. This, in still more perfect animals, is developed 
more and more, from below, till in the most perfect of all 
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animals, the posterior part, or that especially belonging to the 
animal motions, is entirely surpassed by a superior and anterior 
part, evidently destined to more exalted uses. This portion of 
the nervous system, the brain proper, has but slight and remote 
connexion with the organs of sense. /#// the nerves of sensation, 
with the solitary exception of the small pair belonging to the 
sense of smelling, arise from the back part and inferior surface 
of the lesser brain or cerebellum, and the mesial lobe or com- 
missures joining the animal and intellectual parts of the nervous 
system.* The origin, or attachment of the nerves of sense alone, 
is sufficient to convince us, that the forepart of the great organ 
within the skull is designed for some higher purpose than that 
of mere animal life ; and the apparent exception of a single pair 
of nerves being attached to this anterior part, we do not believe 
to affect the correctness of the general rule. 

The manner in which the nervous system is constructed and 
protected, has given rise to an excellent and useful division of the 
animal kingdom. In one grand division, this nervous system is 
either imperceptible or is disposed upon the surface of the diges- 
tive canal. In the other, the nervous system is protected by be- 
ing enclosed by a peculiar bony case, formed of a succession of 
bones, which, though hollow, are jointed together so as to allow 
of various degrees of motion. These joints are called vertebre ; 
hence the animals possessing them are called vertebral, while 
the first indicated creatures, being destitute of them, are called in- 
vertebral. The first division is the least numerous, and the best 
known; the second is so numerous as to defy comprehension or 
calculation of their number. The most curious complications of 
structure and function are found in vertebral animals; the most 
simple and singular modifications are to be seen in the inverte- 
bral. The vertebral exhibit the greatest number of analogies with 
the human body; the invertebral afford us the most ample means 
of illustrating peculiarities of individual organization. All are 
necessary to the full elucidation of the study of /i/e, and all must 
be resorted to in the exploration of the sublime truths and ad- 
mirable generalizations of philosophical anatomy—the ultimate 
object of all researches into the structure and actions of animals. 

In the first soil produced by vegetable decomposition com- 
mingled with earthy fragments, we find innumerable microsco- 
pie insects, whose business is still farther to complete decom- 
position, and their lives being extremely ephemeral, their own 
destruction aids in preparing nutriment for other forms of exist- 
ence. To counterpoise the amazing reproductiveness of vegeta- 


* In taking the liberty to speak thus of the brain, we are amply borne out by 
the fact, that the animal or intellectual character of all beings, is in direct 
tion to the comparative size and perfection of these two parts of the brain. 
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bles, we have countless myriads of more perfect insects, which 
prey upon and destroy plants while they are still living. These 
insects have several stages of existence, during the longest of 
which their whole business is to devour. Their eggs are depo- 
sited in or upon whatever substance they are afterwards to con- 
sume; they are hatched or become worms, and continue their 
destructive operations, until they reach their last state, when 
they mostly acquire wings, and flit away to continue their spe- 
cies, and die. But these devourers are not themselves permitted 
to escape without paying a tax to other creatures. Scarce has 
one insect deposited its egg, before another is ready to pierce — 
this egg, and deposit within, its future destroyer. The egg first 
mentioned is hatched, with the other in its body; it consumes a 
proportion of animal or vegetable matter before the egg thrust 
into its substance is matured. The destroyer is at length hatched, 
and the larve, or worm, performs its office by consuming the 
body within which it was deposited, and then escapes to conti- 
nue its race, or become the prey of other creatures. 

The truth of this statement may be readily tested by every 
one. The large winged grasshopper, which flutters with so much 
vivacity through our meadows during the autumn, feeds upon 
vegetable matter, and deposits its eggs upon vegetables for the 
purpose of being supported until matured. Before the grasshop- 
per takes wing, another insect, the ichneumon, alights upon its 
body, and thrusts under its skin a number of its eggs, by means 
of a tubular, awl-shaped oviduct. These eggs slowly acquire 
perfection, become living worms, and feed upon the body of 
the hapless grasshopper, until themselves ready to take wing. 
So admirably do they perform their office, that they do not in- 
jure the vital organs of the insect they are internally devouring, 
until they are just ready to change their state; and at the pro- 
per season, hundreds of grasshoppers, in this condition, have just 
strength enough remaining to flutter to a tree or fence, and with 
a dying effort fix their hooked feet so firmly as to retain their 
position long after death. Examine their bodies at this season, 
and you find an empty’shell, or one filled with large and active 
worms, just ready to burst their coverings and become winged 
insects. 

As restrainers of the insects, we may consider birds and rep- 
tiles as next in order of efficiency, to say nothing of the influence 
of changes of temperature and atmospheric vicissitudes. Birds 
are not less limiters of the vegetable kingdom, by the destruc- 
tion of immense quantities of seeds and the tender shoots and 
buds of plants, although nature in many instances employs them 
in scattering seeds in situations where they otherwise could not 
be conveyed. In this division of the animal kingdom, the same 
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subordination of destructiveness occurs as in the insect tribe ; and 
a considerable part of the feathered race are employed in thin- 
ning the ranks of creatures of their own class, as well as of ve- 
getables, insects, reptiles, and small quadrupeds; who, in their 
turn, have their degrees of reprisal. 

A similar gradation of destructiveness is to be observed through- 
out viviparous land and marine quadrupeds, as well as among 
reptiles, fishes, crustaceous and molluscous animals. The larger 
prey upon smaller creatures, either belonging to their own, or 
other classes. The creatures which are the most destructive of 
animals of their own class, are comparatively few, live long, 
produce but seldom, and frequent remote and solitary places; 
while those which rely upon the vegetable world, so bountifully 
extended throughout the earth, are more numerous, shorter lived, 
produce frequently and abundantly, and are social and familiar 
in their habits. 

Man may justly be entitled the great destroyer and extermi- 
tor of life, without regard to time, place, or circumstance. By his 
power, the strongest are overcome; by his ingenuity, the most 
subtle are circumvented, and their energies of body and mind 
made subservient to his necessities or pleasures. He is superior 
to the whole animal creation in the noblest attributes—but he 
enjoys one pre-eminence for which even the lowest have no cause 
to envy him. All the destructive animals fulfil their dire offices 
upon creatures belonging to other kinds: when the lion leaps 
from his ambush, it is into the neck of the wild ox or of the an- 
telope that he buries his claws;—when the wolves howl in uni- 
son, it is the deer they are pursuing;—when the scream of the 
eagle sounds shrillest, then let the wild duck beware! Even the 
insatiably ferocious tiger keeps aloof from his brethren of blood. 
But, when the drums roll, and the trumpets clang,—when the 
banner-folds are shaken abroad upon the air, and the neigh of 
the charger re-echoes the deep notes of the bugle; then is man, 
with his boasted reason, preparing to spill the blood of his bro- 
ther—to drive his desolating chariot over the faces of his kin- 
dred—spread havoc and despair before his path, and leave famine 
and pestilence to track his footsteps! 

Regarding the works of creation as a great whole, we perceive 
that an essential part of the plan is to make all parts mutually 
and reciprocally dependent upon each other, for the preservation 
of due equilibrium. Change of form is indispensable; loss of indi- 
vidual life must occur; the uninterrupted action of all laws, and 
modifications of laws, is essential to the security of the entire 
arrangement. But destruction, that is annihilation of matter, 
in the existing constitution of the universe, is impossible. Solids 
may be disintegrated, reduced to dust, changed into fluids, or be 
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driven to assume the aeriform or gaseous state. Still, it can be 
in no part destroyed—it occupies space—possesses new quali- 
ties—retains a peculiar modification of existence, and is capable 
of eventually occupying a situation similar to that whence it was 
displaced, and of again returning to the state which it was pre- 
viously forced to assume. 

To us, there appears to be in all things an observable tendency 
to this circular movement, and it is to be traced in intellectual as 
well as physical events. The progress of human society, the 
conditions of government, the advancement of knowledge, all 
appear to feel the influence of the great law of mutation. Their 
periods of origin, increase, perfection, decline, decay, separation, 
and re-combination, are all more or less perfectly traceable in 
the history of mankind ; though it is a source of the purest grati- 
fication to observe, that human improvement is so far transcend- 
ing the influence of this great law, as to secure for posterity those 
admirable inventions, that show how far our race in the aggre- 
gate is susceptible of perfection. No natural movement short of 
the utter destruction of the whole human race, can possibly pro- 
duce the same conditions among men as existed prior to the dis- 
eoveries of letters and printing—the sciences of astronomy, na- 
vigation and chemistry—and the discovery of that sublime truth, 
that ‘¢all men” are by nature ‘free and equal.” 

An observation of the circumstances relative to the operations 
of nature, will convince us of an important truth—that indivi- 
duals are not of the slightest consequence, nor worthy of any 
peculiar attention, in the plan. The preservation of entire 
era and species is amply provided for; but the extermination of 
countless myriads of individuals goes for nothing, whether the 
numbers be made up of insects or of men. To suppose, under 
ordinary circumstances, that any one law of nature is or can be 
suspended, out of regard to any individual object, is to suppose 
an impossibility without the immediate interference of Deity, 
or the operation of a miracle. This truth, rightly remembered, 
may save us from a rashness too frequently indulged in, or pre- 
vent us from adopting incorrect ideas of the great Author of our 
being. Men occasionally are tempted to exclaim against the 
apparent inequality of events; as when excellent and inestimable 
persons are destroyed by accident, while the most vile or worth- 
less escape unhurt: they imply, by their repinings, that virtue 
is of little avail, seeing that it is insufficient to turn aside the 
inevitable shafts of fate. This ignorant spirit is carried still far- 
ther by some, who, on the occurrence of any peculiarly distress- 
ing event, are ever ready to ery out ‘‘a judgment!” when, in 
truth, the event has resulted from the necessary action of the 
most natural causes. The Saviour of maakind has admirably 
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rebuked this species of impertinence, by asking whether those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, were more wicked than 
other men. These preposterous notions of Deity arise out of 
ignorance of his works, and the laws of their operation, which 
may be satisfactorily deduced from careful researches into the 
things and movements within our view. It is the merest self- 
adoring egotism, to imagine that our lives or deaths are of any 
moment in the great march of events; although, in respect to 
ourselves, the conduct of our lives and the character of our deaths 
are of infinite concern. 

It is of high consequence, in estimating the operations of na- 
ture, to recollect, that when we refer to duration of time, we 
estimate the importance thereof by reference to the duration of 
human life. But, in the plan of nature, time and space, like in- 
dividuality, are of no moment. ‘In His sight, a thousand years 
are as one day.”” Do we not find, in the works of nature, that 
this is most clearly established? Do we not find results occur- 
ring, apparently trifling in their consequences, which the com- 
bined operation of unnumbered years, and the subsidiary agency 
of all the laws of nature, are required to produce? Have we 
not recorded in the unerring book of nature the lapse of ages, 
which are nowhere else noted down? Yet, within the history 
of the human race, a period not much exceeding four thousand 
years, the changes which have occurred in the condition of the 
earth’s surface have been comparatively slight and superficial. 

In strictness of signification, Natural History includes all the 
subjects of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; an 
extent not to be fully embraced by the mind of any individual ; 
since every department constitutes a science in itself, having its 
own laws and peculiarities, and including numerous extensive 
subdivisions. The business and duration of human life, no less 
than the condition of our intellectual powers, forbid the hope of 
grasping a// the treasures of knowledge within our reach ; never- 
theless, by well-timed application, inestimable acquisitions may 
be secured, capable, at once, of augmenting our own happiness, 
and enabling us to contribute more efficiently to that of our fel- 
low-creatures. 
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Arr. VIII.—Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and 
Western Coasts of Australia, performed between the years 

_ 1818 and 1822. By Captain Purr P. Kine, R. N. F. R.S. 
F. L. S. and Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 
With an Appendix, containing various subjects relating to 
Hydrography and Natural History. In two volumes, illus- 
trated by plates, charts, and wood-cuts. London: 1827. 


Tue efforts of the British government to obtain a fuller know- 
ledge of the coast of Australia, or New-Holland as it was for- 
merly called, are still continued. To the.British nation it parti- 
cularly belongs, to ascertain with the greatest precision, as well 
the exterior lines, the capes, promontories, and harbours, the 
reefs and shoals, on the coast, as the interior character, the exist- 
ence or non-existence of any large aquatic communications that 
may afford access to a vast internal space, which, with much 
addition to botanical and zoological information, may possibly 
exhibit new races of men, and new formations of moral society. 
In pursuing the first of these objects, considerable pains had been 
taken before the voyages now under consideration. It was in 
1770 that captain Cook touched upon the coast, as part of his 
great design of exploring the Pacific ocean. His survey extended 
trom Port Hicks, in lat. 37° 58', to Cape York, lat. 104°, a distance 
of about two thousand miles; and its accuracy has been attested 
by all who have since gone over the same ground. The remain- 
ing circumference of the island was still but little known. 

he scattered islands of the Pacific ocean, for some time after- 
wards, attracted more attention; and it was not till 1787, that 
New-Holland again, and from a different motive than that of 
geographical discovery, became, in the eyes of the British go- 
vernmenty a subject of interest. In that country, a policy pre- 
vails, now practised by few others. With a large portion of 
wealth and virtue, strongly contrasted by immense masses of 
poverty and vice,—adhering to a sanguinary system of penal 
jurisprudence, which multiplies crime as it professes to punish 
it,—averse to pursuing a regular scheme of moral melioration by 
means of confinement and labour at home,—for nearly two cen- 
turies she has sought to relieve herself from the overflowing po- 
pulation of guilt, by banishing to other countries, those on whom 
she is unwilling to inflict the higher degrees of punishment, and 
whom she cannot conveniently confine to salutary labour at home. 
Banishment is in some cases less to be considered a measure of 
punishment, than a mode of relief to the nation. The needy 
wretch whose soul is blackened by habitual depravity, and whose 
only sustenance arises ‘from depredations on the property of 
others; whose intercourse is only with those as dehased as hime 
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self, and whose ruined character excludes him from the chance 
of honest employment,—such a miserable being is not punished 
by being sent to a foreign land, where a plentiful subsistence is 
provided for him, on the condition of labour according to his 
ability. In the latter respect, England acts on principles more 
just and beneficent than Russia, the only other European coun- 
try now in the practice of banishing criminals. It is understood 
that those who are exiled to Siberia are left to shift for them- 
selves; but England incurs enormous expenses in her convict 
colonization; and, indeed, whatever may be the cost, no other 
course would be consistent with humanity. If we were to con- 
ceive the debarkation of five hundred of these unhappy people 
on the arid sands of Australia, there abandoned to be starved 
in the forests, or to be butchered by the natives, we should be 
shocked at a measure so cruel. It would be inflicting the punish- 
ment of death in its worst forms; and in the substitution of pro- 
tracted agony for the expedition of the gallows, the petty thief 
might regret that he had stopped short of actual homicide. But 
it does not follow that the nation which transports and provides 
for them, and gives them the opportunity, during a certain term, 
of acquiring habits of honest industry, and which, moreover, is 
ready to grant to them a reasonable portion of land upon which 
to improve and settle themselves, if they ever become reformed, 
is under any moral obligation, at the expiration of that term, to 
earry them back to the place from which they came. If they 
have become truly reformed, they possess the means of subsist- 
ence in the foreign place;—if they are not cured of their vices, 
it would be injurious and absurd to bring them back to pursue 
the same career, and to be again convicted and transported. 
Whatever may have been the case in the first instance, those 
who sin since the system has been fully established, cannot 
complain, inasmuch as all the consequences were publitly known 
when the offence was committed. 

The practice of banishment, as — of the scheme of civil so- 
ciety, is interesting. The right of a natien to diminish its own 
numbers by expelling an individual for a reasonable cause, can- 
not be denied. It is only necessary that the right should be pre- 
viously understood on both sides, so that those who become sub- 
ject to it should not be punished on a retrospective law. Aris- 
totle holds it necessary for the preservation of equality in a re- 
public, that those who acquire great wealth, and collect around 
them a number of partisans, should be banished for a term of 
years. In Athens, we know that it was occasionally practised 
on this principle, grossly indeed perverted in one signal case. 
Among the Romans it was not customary, prior to the time of 
Augustus, to banish to any particular spot. In certain crimes of 
a high nature, the offender was forbidden the use of fire and wa~ 
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ter, which was understood to be equivalent to depriving him of 
the necessaries of life, and withholding from him all intercourse 
with society. Banishment was then elected by himself, as a re- 
lief from this severe punishment;—he left Italy, that he might 
continue his existence, though with diminished comfort, in a dis- 
tant place, either beyond the reach, or with the connivance of 
the Roman government. The passage in the oration pro Cecina 
will occur to our classic readers: —‘‘ Exilium non supplicium est 
sed perfugium portusque supplicii—cum homines vincula, neces, 
ignominiasque vitant que sunt legibus constitute, confugiant, 
quasi ad aram, in exilium,.”’ But Augustus introduced the ba- 
nishment to a particular place as a positive penalty; and Ovid 
may have been the first victim under the new system. Every 
one knows how laboriously Seneca endeavoured to persuade 
his mother that banishment to the rough and sterile rocks, the 
intemperate climate and barbarous inhabitants of Corsica, was 
not a punishment. The philosophy which enabled him to sup- 
port such a contrast with the unmeasured luxuries he enjoyed at 
Rome, would not in any eminent degree be called into action on 
the part of him who left meanness and poverty and persecution 
in London, for protection, moderate labour, and certain subsist- 
ence in Australia. 

In our country, banishment is legally unknown. If offences 
are committed against the United States, they are punished in 
the ordinary routine of fine, imprisonment, and death. It is with 
regret that we include the last mentioned as a part of the ordinary 
routine ; but the Acts of Congress are not remarkable for their 
mildness, and the-ease and prodigality with which this extreme 

unishment is distributed among so many of the codes of Europe, 
cab been too closely copied in American legislation. It would be 
impossible for the legislature of the United States to incorporate 
banishment to any particular spot, into their penal system. We 
have no colonies, and perhaps we never shall have them. At 
any rate, ages must roll by, before our extensive territory be- 
comes so overstocked as to occasion the formation of colonies 
for want of room within our own precincts: and within those 
precincts, no spot can be appropriated as a receptaclegfor con- 
victs. As population extends and labour cultivates, equal rights 
are acquired in a definite relation to every part. The expense 
alone would be an insurmountable objection. The British pro- 
eedure in this respect has cost them, since 1787, not less than 
15,000,000 dollars. An inland position would require a greater 
and more constant military power, than one like theirs, very dis- 
tant, and accessible only by sea. If indefinite banishment were 
substituted, it would, in the present state of society, be a breach 
of the tacit obligations of one nation to another. It would be to 
de indirectly, what cannot be done directly. As no sovereign 
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nation can be required to receive the criminals of another, it fol- 
lows that it is not consistent with the principles of the laws of 
nations to send them. A compact between the nation in which 
the crime was committed, and the offenders themselves, that the 
latter would remove, and reside in another nation whose consent 
had-not been previously obtained, would not only be insulting 
but illegal. It is so grossly wrong, that it is now seldom attempt- 
ed. Weare of course not to be understood to speak of those who, 
in great political revolutions, obtaig leave of their successful op- 
ponents to remove to another place. Such persons are conceived 
to be tainted with no other offence than that of political dissent. 
To such men, this country never has refused, and perhaps never 
will refuse an asylum. 

If banishment to a particular place, or banishment generally, 
is thus prohibited to the collected states, it is much more incon- 
sistent with the powers of the states separately. In relation to 
foreign countries, all political operations belong exclusively to the 
general head. In respect to sister states, there are certain obvious 
duties and obligations not expressed in written constitutions, but 
arising from the nature of things and the principles of our politi- 
eal union. Every state is bound to abstain from all unnecessary 
violations of the internal interests and peace of the others. It has 
no right to transport into their bosoms any number of criminals 
however small, because it is more convenient to do so than to 
retain and punish them at home. A pardon on condition that 
the convict shall leave the state, is therefore a breach of the so- 
cial compact among the states. If the place were specified, it 
would shock the mind at once. If Pennsylvania were to pardon 
a malefactor on condition that he removed to and remained in 
New-York, the people of the latter would justly exclaim at it as 
an outrage. If ce ate 4 of New-York were to grant his 
pardon on the general condition that the individual should leave 
the state never to return, and if that individual selected Pennsy]- 
vania as the theatre where he could reside with impunity for the 
past, and where, if his disposition continued to be the same, he 
could repeat the same enormities, the grievance would be the 
same. @ 

If the legislature of any one state should make provision for this 
species of banishment, its laws would be a violation of the social 
compact, and substantially inconsistent with that clause in the 
general constitution, which compels the surrender of fugitives 
from justice, on the demand of the state in which the offence was 
committed. As it cannot, if it would, afford protection to the 
fugitive, it ought not to be expected to receive him. It is true, 
that each state is at liberty to pass laws, prohibiting persons 
of this character from entering its limits; but the execution of 
such laws would be difficult, and the conduct of no state ought 
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to impose upon others the necessity of passing them. These re- 
marks, and others, which, if it were convenient to enlarge on 
the subject, might be added, will apply with more effect to the 
executive authority of any state, which, without the sanction of 
a law, adopts a measure of this nature. 

The English practice in regard to transportation, is not traced 
further back than the reign of Elizabeth; her successor, James, 
pursued the same course ; and the ‘‘ hundred dissolute persons,” 
who in 1619 were sent out to Virginia, are said to have been 
accepted by the colonists as a favour. From that time, till the 
commencement of the war which terminated in our Revolution, 
the American colonies became the constant receptacles of these 
outcasts, sometimes received with submission, and sometimes 
with murmurs and a feeble opposition. But when our provincial 
dependence ceased, it became expedient to provide another out- 
let ; and the flattering picture drawn by captain Cook and his 
scientific companions, of Botany Bay, determined the minis- 
ters to select it as a deposit. The inhabitants did not appear to 
be numerous or civilized; little serious opposition could there- 
fore be expected: the country was fertile, and the harbour be- 
lieved to be commodious. ‘Towards the close of the year 1787, 
an expedition was fitted out, and six hundred male and two hun- 
dred female convicts, embarked under the direction of governor 
Philip, provided with every thing necessary to their immediate 
sustenance and protection, and intended to form the foundation of 
a future colonial settlement. In January 1788, they arrived at 
their destined port; and it was a curious circumstance, that, ex- 
actly at the same time, the accomplished and unfortunate La Pey- 
rouse, who had been despatched by the French court with two 
ships on a voyage of discovery, arrived at the same spot. Some 
time was unavoidably spent in fixing on a suitable position for the 
new colony, (for which, Port Jackson, a few miles further, was 
preferred to Botany Bay,) in clearing the ground, erecting ne- 
cessary buildings, and converting the heterogeneous mixture of 
convicts into tolerable labourers. From the brutish, degraded na- 
tives, no permission to land and to settle was asked, and no serious 
resistance was experienced. The straggling convict was some- 
times surprised and cut off; but as the settlements gradually ex- 
tended from the east, the natives, although apparently not sus- 
ceptible of civilization, became friendly and submissive. 

It will not be inconsistent with the subject precisely before us, 
to take a short view of the present state and probable conse- 
quences of this new plantation of Englishmen, at so great a dis- 
tance from the parent country. 

The utter ignorance of the natives as to the meanest degree of 
agriculture, their filthy habits, precarious and insufficient aliment, 
and cruel treatment of females, combined with the destructive 
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influence of the vicinity of civilized beings, although the latter 
may be honest and friendly, produce a constant diminution of the 
numbers of the former; and, in a few years, they will probably 
be as invisible as the North American Indians now are upon the 
whole line of our sea-coast. 

In the very limited exploratiors of the interior that have 
taken place, the native population has been almost invariably 
found to grow more scarce as the travellers advanced from the 
shore; and it is remarkable, that in no spot yet visited, has any 
esculent vegetable been found, except the root of a species of fern; 
not the slightest evidence of any cultivation of the soil appeared. 
The rudest of our North American savages were found by the 
first adventurers to be in the habit of raising that species of corn, 
which then received the national appellation by which it has ever 
since been distinguished ; wild and wholesome fruits, with many 
edible nuts, abounded, and in addition, the products of the chase 
diversified their repasts; but in this anomalous region, the Creator, 
for reasons which it would be vain for humanity to investigate, 
has caused or suffered races of men to fix themselves, with almost 
no vegetable nourishment, and although surrounded by game of 
peculiar kinds, with little means of obtaining it. Reduced at 
times by necessity to the most revolting kinds of sustenance, even 
to worms, and large spiders ; ferocious and vindictive, their lives 
are divided between the two only stimulants of hunger and war: 
mental improvement, if left to themselves, is impossible. Whence 
they came, we know not: they have no tradition of their own 
ancestry; but there is no reason to suppose it was more civilized 
than they are at present. Those in the neighbourhood of Syd- 
ney, the capital of the colony, now loiter about the streets and 
roads, helpless dependants upon charity, unless they occasionally 
eatch a few fish, or serve as guides in country excursions: some 
of them indeed are occasionally employed as assistants in the pur- 
suit of fugitive convicts. 

To these convicts the eye of philosophic curiosity will natu- 
rally be directed. 

If it is possible for a single individual to be reformed by ex- 
hortation, example, and constraint, there seems no reason why 
many individuals may not, by the same agents, also be reformed. 
The association, it is true, renders the task more difficult; a 
guilty fraternity encourages its members in the continuance of 
their ancient enormities; and it sometimes resembles a phalanx 
impenetrable to outward assault. But when it is far removed 
from the facilities of committing offences, and the possibility of 
even a temporary enjoyment of the fruits of them, the metaphor 
is at least weakened, if it does not wholly fail. The composition 
ef the body sufiers an internal corrosion, either by the introdue- 
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tion of sound principle, the fear of certain punishment, or the 
absence of the rewards of depravity. The collective mass is re- 
solved into individual entity, or broken into small bodies; and 
each one becomes the subject of his own separate purgation. 

At Port Jackson, under a strong military power, the convicts 
were all compelled to work; provided by the government with 
adequate sustenance, they were not impelled to steal by hunger; 
earefully watched by the authorities, they could have no clan- 
destine enjoyments of any illicit acquisition, and there were few 
subjects of which such acquisition could be made. Hence, they 
gradually became disciplined, industrious, and useful. But, there 
were many afilicting exceptions to this general result: there were 
many obdurate minds, on which neither argument, nor experi- 
ence, nor fear, nor actual punishment, made any impression. 
Of these, some fled, and perished miserably in the woods; some 
were retaken and punished; and for some an ulterior place of 
banishment was -provided, and Norfolk island became the Botany 
Bay of Port Jackson. The first-mentioned class, however, be- 
coming settled and sober in their habits, saw families increase 
around them; and their educated children pursued with success 
the habits of industry and economy. ‘To these were added suc- 
cessive ‘‘settlers,’’ as they were termed, from Great Britain— 
men who brought with them some property, and had the hardi- 
hood to undertake the cultivation of a new soil, in a hot climate, 
and in doubtful and disreputable society. 

Of late years, the English emigrant has not been found the 
best calculated for enterprises of this nature. Those who under- 
take them should be habituated to rough labour of all kinds, to 
provide against all necessities, and to combine all the employ- 
ments of country life,—but in England, the improvements of 
society, within the last hundred years, have been so great, the 
conveniences so numerous, and the subdivisions of labour so 
well defined, that the common farmer is seldom able to encoun- 
ter or fulfil the diversified duties which devolve on the first set- 
tler. From Ireland, Scotland, Germany, and other places less 
favoured than England, we, in ‘this country, have generally found 
the emigrant better qualified, and more successful. But notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the progress of the colony in New 
South Wales has been great, and continues flattering. In the 
course of somewhat more than thirty years, the population has 
ascended to the number of nearly 40,000. The seat of govern- 
ment, containing about a thousand dwellings, among which are 
some excellent public buildings; some smaller towas; many well 
cultivated farms, with all convenient and substantial accompani- 
ments; large grazing grounds, and an increasing commerce, now 
characterize the central part of the province; the extensive limits 
of which may, if the same principles be persevered in, become 
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at a future day an important dependency of the British empire, 
until, in the natural current of human actions, it shall itself be- 
come an independent state. 

The commission granted to governor Philip, exhibits the ex- 
tent to which the British at that time limited the claim founded 
on discovery ; and the part we have already described was cer- 
tainly the original discovery of captain Cook: but from lat. 37° 
58' to 43° 39’, the Dutch were the discoverers, and the right of 
the British to appropriate it to themselves must have been found- 
ed on another principle. We presume it may be considered as a 
part of the law of European nations, that if those who discover, 
do not proceed to take possession of new countries, they are to 
be regarded, after a reasonable time, as having abandoned the 
right which discovery had conferred. Years having elapsed since 
Van Diemen’s Land was found out, and no steps having been 
taken to possess and improve it, any other nation was at liberty 
to avail itself of the first discovery. At the time of Cook’s voy- 
age, Van Diemen’s Land was not known to be separated by a 
strait from New-Holland; and the whole extent, considered as a 
continuous line, received from that navigator the appellation of 
New South Wales. But Cook, in form, took possession only of the 
land from lat. 38°, leaving out the intermediate space to lat. 43° 
39’. Van Diemen’s Land was therefore unnoticed, and would 
have been open to the indisputable right of any other foreign 
power to take possession of it. 

The whole system of deriving right from priority of disco- 
very, is in itself of a doubtful cast. It is the European law of 
nations; but, in the abstract, it is not a general law. The Eng- 
lishman, or the Frenchman, who asserts that the discoveries of 
his countrymen confer an exclusive right to take possession of a 
country in another hemisphere, although not vacant and unpeo- 
pled, would ridicule a similar claim, should it ever be set up by 
the Chinese or the inhabitants of Japan, when any of their ves- 
sels make the discovery of the coasts of England or France; 
yet, discovery being a relative term, the emperor of Japan might 
enforce his rights by means of the same arguments which are 
used by the king of Great Britain. Actual possession, with the 
consent of the inhabitants, presents a surer foundation of title; 
but even to this title there are some reasonable limitations, which 
the British on the present occasion have not observed. To claim 
a right of nearly two thousand miles of coast, with a vague but 
considerable depth into the country, immediately on placing a 
small colony in One of the seaports, can be reconciled to no just 
principle. It cannot, at any rate, be founded on possession ; for 
possession, in a legitimate sense, does not depend on the cere- 
monies of erecting a flag-staff and making a proclamation, but 
on actual occupation, which is permitted te embrace so much of 
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the surrounding country as may be fairly required for the ac- 
commodation of the settlers. In confining themselves, however, 
to the eastern coast, the British will no doubt claim the merit of 
much moderation; since, with equal propriety, and with a sav- 
ing of time and trouble, the whole of this vast island might, at 
one breath, have been included in their possessory declaration. 
Whether any of the other powers of Europe will hereafter be 
disposed to contest these points with them, no one can foresee; 
but in the ever-changing character of human life, it is at least 
possible; and upon a larger scale than Falkland’s Islands in 1770, 
these imagined rights may again be set in hostile array. 

The interior of New-Holland has yet been very imperfectly 
explored. The Blue Mountains were for a long time thought to 
present an impenetrable barrier; and though at last surmounted, 
with infinite pains and difficulty, by Mr. Oxley, the surveyor- 
general, his progress northward was impeded by low and wet 
grounds, and terminated by reason of the failure of his stock of 
provisions. The travels of Mr. Oxley extended to about five 
hundred miles from Port Jackson; and, from his interesting nar- 
rative, we find that the surface of the country is exceedingly 
diversified. Within a short distance of each other, he passed 
over two parallels, of which one was an arid level plain, without 
trees or herbage, or inhabitants; where his horses suffered in- 
tensely for the want of food, and the whole party for the want 
of water; while, on the other side of the river, he met with 
irregular hills, fertile vallies, and abundance of water and game. 
The inhabitants were rare, but those whom he saw closely re- 
sembled the wretched nomades of the shore. A more recent dis- 
eovery, by a private individual, of an easy passage through this 
formidable range of acclivities, will probably soon lead to a 
fuller acquaintance with the character of the trans-alpine coun- 
try in this quarter. To the eastward, it is wholly unknown. If 
it shall be found to be fertile and tolerably level, with a sufficient 
supply of water, it must gradually be covered by Europeans, by 
whose contact the few and helpless natives will in time be anni- 
hilated. Those with whom an acquaintance has been already 
formed, exhibit no materials for incorporation into the society of 
the whites. Since the return of Mr. Oxley, these exploratory 
expeditions have been suspended. Whenever they shall be re- 
sumed, they ought to be on a larger scale. The ideas of Maite- 
brun on this subject are so judicious, that we are tempted to 
transcribe a part of them. 

The expedition, he suggests, should consist at least of one 
hundred men. Provided with arms of all kinds, they should 
take with them a number of oxen, mules, and camels, to suit 
the different kinds of country which they might traverse. The 
dog, the faithful friend of man, should not be forgotten; his 
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happy instinct would assist to find and take game, and discover 
the approach of strangers. The company, like a wandering horde, 
would sustain themselves on their cattle, if they could not find 
other food. They should be furnished with an aerostatic balloon, 
to be able to reconnoitre distances when on great plains. The 
ships which transported them should repair to appointed places 
to receive them on board, if circumstances rendered it necessary. 
The endeavour should be to strike across from some point on 
the south or south-west coast, to the bottom of the gulf of Car- 
pentaria. The most suitable place of departure would not, how- 
ever, be any part of the uninhabited shore of what is now termed 
Spencer’s gulf, as suggested by Maltebrun, but the British set- 
tlements of Sydney or Bathurst, with which communications 
eught to be maintained. There would undoubtedly be consider- 
able expense, and some hazard, in such an undertaking; and it 
is at least possible, that great part of the interior would be found 
useless and impracticable. It may be, as Mr. Oxley found the 
termination of the Macquarrie river, a vast collection of marshes; 
or, as some have supposed, from the quality of the winds which 
sometimes proceed from it, a heated, sandy desert; or, on the 
other hand, there may be fertility and population. At all events, 
if the enterprise do not wholly fail, conjecture will be reduced 
to certainty ; and by enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, we 
shall add to the strong characteristics of the present era, so splen- 
did in the annals of science. 

To obtain a full and accurate knowledge of the coasts not only 
within those limits, but round the whole island, was desirable 
not only for the purposes of navigation, but in order to ascertain 
if there were any considerable rivers flowing from the interior ; 
and several expeditions have at different times been fitted out for 
the purpose. Of these, three emanated from the French. La 
Peyrouse’s we have already mentioned. The Geographe and 
Naturaliste sailed from Havre-de-Grace, in the autumn of 1800. 
None of the European expeditions were proportionably so well 
provided with men of science, but none were so unfortunate in 
the marine commander. The numerous additions made to the 
knowledge of natural history testify the former ;—the limited 
increase of geographical information produced by it, are attri- 
buted by Peron, the learned and modest historiographer of the 
voyage, in guarded but intelligible terms, to the conduct of cap- 
tain Baudin. The Recherche and the Espérance were sent out 


under the command of admiral D’Entrecasteaux, in search of 


La Peyrouse ; and he-seems to have been every way qualified 
for such an expedition. In several places, this formidable coast 
was minutely traced by him ; and his labours made a consider- 
able addition to our knowledge of it: but no marks of La Pey- 
rouse’s expedition were discovered. 
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The Uranie, under the command of captain Freycinet, sailed 
at a later day, effected a very. partial survey of this coast, and 
was afterwards, on her return by Cape Horn, lost on one of the 
Falkland Islands. A rambling, inflated history of the expedition 
has been published by Aragon the draughtsman, which has added 
little to our information of either the edges or the interior of 
Australia. Passing over the smaller and partial explorations of 
M’Cluer, Edwards, Bampton, Vancouver, and others, which 
are related by captain Flinders, in his excellent introduction to 
his own spirited and disastrous navigations, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that this enlightened and indefatigable man has, at different 
times, traced so much of the coast as lies between Wilson’s pro- 
montory and Cape Leuwin on the south, and along the east coast, 
from Port Jackson to the Northumberland islands ;—he recom- 
menced at Cape Weymouth, and ended at Arnheim bay, making 
the entire circuit of the gulf of Carpentaria, which had been im- 
perfectly examined by the French. Having put into the Isle of 
France on his way home, in a small vessel, after the loss of the 
Porpoise, he was detained there by an arbitrary and brutal gover- 
nor. The conduct of this man was the more extraordinary, be- 
cause Napoleon, who was then in power, was always the profess- 
ed patron of science ; and the more inexcusable, because nothin 
eould exceed the hospitality and kindness with which the French 
navigators were received at Port Jackson. He was not liberated 
till 1810; and during this time, the first volume of Peron’s ac- 
count of the voyages of Le Geographe and Le Naturaliste, 
had in some measure forestalled the public curiosity in respect 
to the common objects of both. But their routes were not ex- 
actly the same; and the nautical information communicated by 
Flinders exceeded that contained in Peran’s book, as much as 
the natural history in the latter surpassed what is furnished in 
Flinders. Captain Flinders, worn out (it is said) by anxiety, 
dejection, and fatigue, lived only to publish the account of his 
voyages, which made its appearance in 1814, accompanied with 
an excellent atlas, in which the reefs, shoals, and soundings, are 
carefully and minutely delineated. 

As much, however, still remained to be known, a new expe- 
dition was instituted by the British government, the direction of 
which was confided to Captain Philip P. King, our author, who 
seems not to have been surpassed in zeal or exertion by any of his 
predecessors. On the 22d of December 1817, he left Port Jackson 
in a cutter of eighty-four tons burthen, which had been purchased 
for the purpose, and with a proportionate complement of men. 
Mr. Cunningham, a botanist, was the only man of science on 
board. In this respect, the French have uniformly been more 
liberal than the British. In their several expeditions, the number 
of naturalists, botanists, astronomers, draughtsmen, &c. has been 
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perhaps exuberantly large: it was wise however to guard against 
the probable reduction of them, by the many casualties incident 
to long voyages in distant and dangerous seas. But the expedition 
of the French was on a magnificent and extensive scale, compre- 
hending almost every object of inquiry; while captain King was 
in a small vessel, better calculated for the examination of a very 
difficult coast, but which afforded little accommodation either for 
passengers or physical collections. 

It is not our intention to pursue the narration minutely;—a 
general outline will sufficiently show that the greatest part of this 
extensive coast has now been explored, although in respect to one 
important point, much still remains to be done. 

On the first voyage, captain King proceeded through Bass’s 
Straits to King George III’s Sound, the most important discovery 
that had been made by Vancouver; but his survey properly began 
at the North-West Cape, and was continued till they reached 
Melville island, when the diminution of their provisions and water 
induced them to bear away for the island of Timor, from which 
they returned to Port Jackson. The three successive voyages, 
the last of which was ended on the 24th of February 1822, were 
commenced on the east side of the island, and in each case a 
complete circumnavigation of Australia was effected: but it is 
remarkable that in each of them he crossed along the front of the 
great gulf of Carpentaria without exploring its shores, although 
it is that part of the main island in which conjecture has the 
most liberally placed the mouths of large rivers flowing from the 
interior, if any such exist;—and although he himself remarks 
how imperfect the French explorations in this respect had 
been. His vessel, drawing so much less water than the Jnves¢i- 
gator, would have enabled him to run nearer to the shore, and 
might have usefully increased the stock of information obtained 
by captain Flinders. The geographical benefits derived from the 
labours of captain King, were however very considerable. Many 
parts, hastily passed over by others, were by him diligently ex- 
amined; the light burthen of the vessels he employed (for on the 
last voyage a small brig was substituted for the cutter) enabled 
him to proceed, where larger vessels could not safely venture. 

Every thing relative to this vast island, seems to differ from 
the common operations of nature in other places. It is surrounded 
by small islands, some of which were found inhabited; its entire 
eoast is beset with shoals and reefs, sometimes visible, and some- 
times unseen; and disastrous shipwrecks have happened, when 
the navigator supposed himself in a safe offing. Captain King 
claims the merit of discovering that to sail within the reefs is the 
safest course,—a discovery which, at a future day, when the 
eountry becomes fully inhabited by Europeans, and a propor- 
tionable coasting trade takes place, may be of the greatest impor- 
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tance. The shipwreck of captain Flinders was far outside of the 
reefs properly appertaining to the coast. 

But in a political point of view, another of King’s discoveries 
produced an important result. On his first voyage, a harbour, to 
which he gave the name of Port Essington, is described as equal, 
if not superior, to any he ever saw. From its vicinity to the 
Moluccas and New-Guinea, and its being in the direct line of 
communication between Port Jackson and the East Indies, as 
well as from its commanding situation with respect to the passage 
through Jones’s Strait, it must, he thought, become, at no very 
distant period, a place of great trade, and of very considerable 
importance. His description of this place appears to have in- 
duced the British government,—ever inclined to form establish- 
ments however distant and expensive, if within the reach of na- 
val communication and protection, and connected with the lucra- 
tive purposes of commerce—to lay the foundation of another colo- 
ny, on the same principles that had succeeded so well at Port Jack- 
son. Convicts to the number of forty-five, under a sufficient mili- 
tary force, were accordingly embarked at Port Jackson, and con- 
veyed to Port Essington: but that essential article, fresh water, not 
being found in its vicinity, other places were explored, and on 
discovering a small river in Melville island, which lies at.a short 
distance, and appeared to have an excellent soil, the intended colo- 
nists and troops were landed and fixed there: a fort was erected, 
and formal possession of the island was taken in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty, on the 21st of October, 1824. This island, 
which is about three hundred miles in circumference, was one 
of our navigator’s discoveries in 1818. Whether the harbour be 
safe and capacious, is not stated; but from the chart, it appears 
be formed by a small recess on the side of the Apsley Strait, on 
which Fort Dundas is situated. The title of Port Cockburn is 
given to the northern part of the strait. 

Of the population of the island no estimate could be formed. 
For some days, none of the natives were seen. Two parties, each 
consisting of about eighteen, then appeared on each shore, and 
were very friendly, although exceedingly suspicious and timid. 
They would not venture within the line of the outer hut; they 
came armed, but laid aside their spears and clubs when friendly 
signs were made. On a second visit, they made repeated signs 
for hatchets; and although they had stolen two or three on their 
first appearance, it was concluded to gain their good-will by givy- 
ing them more. They seemed much pleased; but the acquisition 
of implements so valuable, served only to develop the imperfect 
state of their mental faculties. The Australian savage seldom 
stops to combine and reflect; the sudden impulse is obeyed; the 
attractive article is seized, and the resistance of its owner is either 
subdued, or fled from, with equal levity. A moderate capacity 
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of reasoning would have shown, that to obtain more, a continu- 
ance of friendly intercourse was expedient; and that if force was 
to be resorted to, it could only be successful by means of uniting 
their strength to expel the invaders of their territory. But sepa- 
rate acts of aggression soon took place; the very next day, the 
workmen employed outside of the settlement were forcibly de- 
prived of axes, knives, and sickles. As further presents were 
withheld, these acts of violence increased, till it became neces- 
sary to protect the workmen by guards. The natives now col- 
Jected in larger bodies, and skirmishes ensued, in which the 
superiority of fire-arms procured an easy victory; and at the date 
of the last account, the natives had wholly discontinued their 
visits. 

Captain King’s short acquaintance with these people in a neigh- 
bouring part of the island, six years before, presents a further 
portrait of their levity, rapacity, and timidity. On the 17th of 
May, 1818, his intention was to take bearings from the summit 
of Luxmore Head, for which purpose the theodolite was landed. 


“Suddenly, however, (says he) but fortunately before we had dispersed, we 
were surprised by natives, who, coming forward armed with spears, obliged us 
very speedily to retreat to the boat; and in the sauve qui peut sort of way in which 
we ran down the hill, at which we have frequently since laughed very heartily, 
our theodolite stand and Mr. Cunningham’s insect-net were left behind, which 
they instantly seized upon. I had fired my fowling-piece at an iguana just be- 
fore the spnmare of the natives, so that we were without any means of de- 
fence; but, having reached the boat without accident, where we had our muskets 
ready, a parley was commenced for the pu of recovering our losses. After 
exchanging a silk-handkerchief for a dead bird, which they threw into the water 
for us to pick up, we made signs that we wanted fresh water, upon which they 
directed us to go round the point, and upon our pulling in that direction, the 
followed us, skipping from rock to rock with surprising dexterity and d 
* soon as we reached the sandy beach, on the north side of Luxmore Head, 

ey stopped and invited us to land, which we should have done, had it not been 
that the noises they made soon collected a large body of natives, who came run- 
ning from all directions to their assistance; and, in a short time, there were twenty- 
eight or thirty natives assembled. After a short parley with them, in which they 
repeatedly asked for axcs by imitating the action of chopping, we went on boa: 
intimating our intention of returning with some, which we would give to them 
upon the restoration of the stand, which they immediately understood and as- 
sented to. The natives had three dogs with them. ‘ 

On our return to the beach, the natives had again assembled, and shouted 
loudly as we approached. Besides the whale beat, in which Mr. Bedwell was 
stationed with an armed party ready to fire if any hostility commenced, we had 
our jolly-boat, in which I led the way with two men, and carried with me two 
tomahawks and some chisels. On pulling near the beach the whole party came 
down and waded into the water towards us; and, in exchange for a few chisels 
and files, gave us two baskets, one containing fresh water and the other was full of 
the frait of the sago-palm, which grows here in great abundance. The basket con- 
taining the water was conveyed to us by letting it float on the sea, for their timidity 
would not let them approach us near enough to place it in our hands; but that 
containing the fruit not being buoyant enough to swim, did not permit of this 
method, so that, after much difficulty, an oll man was persuaded to deliver it. 
This was done in the most cautious manner, and as soon as he was sufficiently 
near the boat he dropped, or rather threw the basket into my hand, and imme- 
diately retreated to his companions, who applaudcd his feat by a load shout of 
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approbation. In exchange for this I offered him a tomahawk, but his fears woul 
not allow him to come near the boat to receive it. Finding nothing could induce 
the old man to approach us a second time, I threw it towards him, and upon his 
catching it, the whole tribe began to shout and laugh in the most extravagant 
way. As soon as they were quiet we made signs for the theodolite stand, which, 
for a long while, they would not understand; at one time they pretended to think 
by our pointing towards it, that we meant some spears that were lying near a 
tree, which they immediately removed : the stand was then taken up by one of 
their women, and upon our pointing to her, they feigned to think that she was 
the object of our wishes, and immediately left a female standing up to her middle 
in the water and retired to some distance to await our proceedings. On pulling 
towards the woman, who, by the way, could not have been selected by them 
either for her youth or beauty, she frequently repeated the words ‘ Ven aca, Ven 
aca,’ accompanied with an invitation to land; but, as we approached, she retired 
towards the shore ; when suddenly two natives, who had slowly walked towards 
us, sprang into the water and made towards the boat with surprising celerity, 
jumping at each step entirely out of the sea, although it was so deep as to reach 
their thighs. Their intention was evidently to seize the remaining tomahawk 
which I had been endeavouring to exchange for the stand, and the foremost had 
reached within two or three yards of the boat, when I found it necessary, in order 
to prevent his approach, to threaten to strike him with+a wooden club, which 
had the desired effect. At this moment one of the natives took up the stand, and 
upon our pointing at him, they appeared to comprehend our object; a consulta- 
tion was held over the stand which was minutely examined; but, as it was mounted 
with brass and, perhaps on that account, appeared to them more valuable than a 
tomahawk, they declined giving it up, and gradually dispersed ; or, rather, pre- 
tended so to do, for a party of armed natives was observed to conceal themselves 
under some mangrove bushes near the beach, whilst two canoes were plying 
about near at hand to entice our avgeone™s the stratagem, however, did not suc- 
ceed, and we lay off upon our oars for some time without making any movement. 
Soon afterwards the natives, finding that we had no intention of following them, 
left their canoes, and performed a dance in the water, which very conspicuously 
displayed their great muscular power: the dance consisted chiefly of the per- 
formers leaping two or three times successively out of the sea, and then violently 
moving their legs so as to agitate the water into a foam for some distance around 
them, all the time shouting loudly and laughing immoderately ; then they would 
run through the water for eight or ten yards and perform again; and this was re- 
peated over and over as long as the dance lasted. We were all thoroughly dis- 
gusted with them, and felt a degree of distrust that could not be conquered. 
The men were more muscular and better formed than any we had before seen; 
they were daubed over with a yellow pigment, which was the colour of the 
neighbouring cliff; their hair was long and curly, and appeared to be clotted 
with a whitish paint. During the time of our parley the natives had their spears 
close at hand, for those who were in the water had them floating near them, and 
those who were on the beach had them either buried in the sand, or carried them 
between their toes, in order to deceive us and to appear unarmed; and in this 
they succeeded, until one of them was detected, when we were pulling towards 
the woman, by his stooping down and picking up his spear. 

Finding that we had no chance of recovering our loss, we returned on board, 
when the natives also withdrew from the beach, and did not afterwards sho 
themselves.” ; 


Another adventure, three years afterwards, in Hanover Bay, 
on the coast of Australia, not very distant from Melville island, 
may also be introduced:— 


** While our people were employed the next morning in washing the decks, 
they heard at a distance the voices of natives; at eight o’clock they were again 
heard, and at ten o’clock they were close by; shortly afterwards three, of whom 
one was a woman, were seen standing on the rocks waving their arms. Being 
curious to communieate with the inlrabitants of this part of the coast, since we 
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had not seen any between this and Vansittart Bay, a party, consisting of the sur- 
geon, Mr. Bedwell, Mr. Baskerville, and rs went on shore to the place 
where the natives were seated waiting for us. Bundell, who generally accom- 
ewan us on these occasions divested of his clothes, stood up in the bow of the 

oat, and, as we approached the shore, made signs of friendship, which the na- 
tives returned, and appeared quite unconcerned at our approach. On landing, 
we climbed the rocks on which the two men were standing, when we found that 
the woman had walked away: upon our approach, they retired a few paces, and 
evidently eyed us in a distrustful manner ; but, as they had dropped their spears, 
and repeated the sign of peace that we had made to them, we did not hesitate to 
walk towards them unarmed, desiring the boat’s crew to be prepared with the 
muskets, ifcalled. When we joined them they had their spears — ready to 
throw, but on our presenting them with some of the fish that we had caught the 
preceding evening, they dropped their spears and immediately returned us some- 
thing in exchange ; one gave a belt, made of opossum fur, to Bundell ; and the 
other, the tallest of the two, gave me a club that he carried in his hand, a short 
stick about eighteen inches long, pointed at both ends. This exchange of pre- 
sents appeared to establish a mutual confidence between us, and, to strengthen 
it, [ presented my friend with a clasped knife, after showing him its use, the pos- 
session of which appeared to give him great pleasure. 

By this time Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Bedwell joined us; the latter gentleman 
was unarmed, but the former had a pistol concealed under his coat, and carried a 
fish, which he lield out for them to take; but, as they would not approach us 
nearer than two or three yards, he threw it towards them, when the shortest na- 
tive picked it up. Upon this accession to our numbers, they began to talk to 
each other, and, at the same time, picked up their spears; but, as the latter ap- 
peared only to be a cautionary movement, we did not anticipate their mischievous 
intentions. I then, with a view to amuse them, made signs to my friend for the 
knife, which he put into my hands without showing the least reluctance, —_ 
which he was again instructed how to open and shut it; but as this, instead of 
pacifying, only served to increase their anger, the knife was thrown at his feet, 
which he instantly picked up, and then both retired a few paces in a very suspi- 
cious manner. 

We were at this time about three or four yards from the natives, who were 
talking to each other in a most animated way, and evidently intent upon some 
object ; and, as it appeared probable that, if we remained any longer, a rupture 
would ensue, it was proposed that our party should retire to the beat, under the 
idea that they would follow us down; no sooner, however, had we waved to them 
our farewell, and turned our backs to descend the rocks, than they unexpectedly, 
and in the most treacherous manner, threw their spears; one of which, striking 
a rock, broke and fell harmless to the ground, but the other, which was thrown 
by the tallest man, wounded Mr, Montgomery in the back; the natives then, 
without waiting to throw their second spears, made off, closely pursued by Bun- 
dell, who had armed himself with the broken spear; but they were out of sight 
in a moment, and, by the time that the muskets were brought to our assistance, 
were doubtless out of gun-shof. A pursuit was, however, commenced, but our 
progress was so much impeded by the rugged and rocky nature of the ground, 
aml by the abundance and intricate growth of the shrubs and trees, that we very 
soon desisted, and returned to the boat, to which Mr. Montgomery had been in 
the mean time carried, complaming of great weakness from loss of blood. 

Upon examining Mr. Montgomery’s wound, which unfortunately was in such 
a part of his body that he could not himself inspect it, it appeared that the spear 
had penetrated about three inches; and, from the quantity of extravasated blood, 

eat fears were entertained that he had received a very serious internal injury. 
The wound, from which he was suffcring very great pain, was dressed according 
to his instructions, but it was several days before he considered himself out of 
danger.” 

But a still more curious feature of character was exhibited on 
one occasion at another part of the coast. A native had with 
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some difficulty been made a prisoner, in the hope of opening, 
through this measure, a communication with the others. Al- 
though much terrified at first, he was gradually conciliated, and 
finally replaced upon his log in the water, from which he had 
been taken, with a number of presents. His companions were 
soon observed to gather round him. It appeared to those on 
board the ship, that he was ordered to stand at a distance till he 
had thrown away the cap, the axe, and other articles which he 
had received, and had answered several questions that they were 
apparently putting to him:— 


« All this time they had their spears poised and pointed towards him, and 
stood huddled together in the greatest alarm; the women were kept away, but 
their curiosity was so much excited that, although they were more.terrified than 
the men, they were seen peeping over the bushes and rocks which concealed them, 
and attentively watching what was going on. Our friend stood in the position of, 
and as motionless as, a soldier at drill, and answered all their interrogatories and 
inquiries without making the least movement. He was soon allowed to approach 
nearer, and then the whole party cautiously advanced, with their spears still 
poised, and surrounded him. His body was then carefully examined ; and upon 
the women and children being allowed to approach, they seated themselves in a 
ring and placed him in the middle, when he told his story, which occupied about 
half an hour. Upon its being finished, they all got up, and, after shouting and 
hallooing to us, they went to the opposite side of the island, leaving our pre- 
sents upon the beach, after having carefully examined them. ‘ 

Before sunset Mr. Roe and Mr. Sonstasteim pulled towards the island in the 
jolly-boat: on its approach the natives came down and appeared anxious for the 
crew to land; but the shore was too rocky to admit of doing so with security, 
and after making the natives a few presents, to obtain which they waded up to 
their arms in the water, the party returned. The natives were much amused 
with Boongaree’s appearance, and frequently addressed him, but his answering 
them in a strange language surprised them very much; on his taking off his shirt 
they shouted loudly, and were delighted ; but on the return of the boat on board 
without our party’s landing, they were evidently much disappointed. 

Our late captive was noticed in the back-ground, but did not approach the 
boat: he was, for an Australian, a well made man, and was at least six feet in 
height. His hair was long and curly, and in it was stuck a short sharp-pointed 
stick ; he wore his beard long, no teeth were wanting in his jaws, and there was 
no appearance of the septum narium having been pierced : at every three inches 
between the upper part of the chest and navel, his body was scarified in hori- 
zontal stripes, the cicatrice of which was at least an inch in diameter, and pro- 
truded half an inch from the body. He could not have been more than twenty- 
two or three years of age; and as for the other characteristics of spare limbs, 
long arms and large head, he was a perfect fac simile of the inhabitants of the 
eastern coast. 

During the night their fires were seen on the island, and some were also no- 
ticed on the main land to the southward. Early the next morning the natives 
came down to the beach, and called out loudly to us; bat the glare of the sun, 
rising immediately over them, prevented our distinguishing their movements. 
After this they disappeared, and when we visited the island in the afternoon, we 
found that they had left it: their shouting to us in the morning was therefore to 
inform us of their departure, and was probably intended to convey to us their 
farewell. 

Upon landing at the island, we directed our steps to their huts, which were of 
most miserable construction, being nothing more than a bush stuck in the ground, 
and forming only a very indifferent shade. Here we found the presents, which 
had been given to our late captive, deposited carefully on the ground; but the 
bag, instead of having been opened at the mouth, was torn asunder near the 
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seam at the bottom ; a fishing line that had been given to him was also left be- 
hind, which eg us the more because the native had one of his own making 
attached to his log, and therefore must have known its use.” 

We can no otherwise account for these proceedings, than on 
the principle of fear. Some indefinite evi! was probably appre- 
hended from the small articles received, as in other places it has 
been found that presents from Europeans have been left on the 
ground by the timid natives; or perhaps if we speculate a little 
further, there may have been a rising jealousy of one of their 
number being thus distinguished, and thus provided with the 
means of bearing down the equality that every where appeared 
to exist among them; for, with a single exception, no chief or 
ruler has been perceived. If they have any internal system of 
government, it has not yet been discovered; and if they are, 
as is conjectured, equally destitute of government and religion, 
the approximation to mere brutal existence is greatly increased 

In many instances of hostility, their conduct rather merited 
the appellation of fatuity than treachery. It is more like the 
sudden, causeless violence of a child, than the deliberation of an 
artful villain; and it completes the outline of the imperfection of 
the human mind in Australia, where nature, wonderfully blend- 
ing in one instance the characteristics of quadruped and bird, 
seems to have been pleased, in another, to bring down man lower 
than any level heretofore known. “The ant-hills (says Vancouver) 
are here constructed in a better style and manner than the huts 
of the natives.” The intervening distance between Port Jack- 
son and Melville island is not less than two thousand miles in 
a straight line, and yet the character of these unhappy beings 
seems uniformly the same. There are no varieties in their wretch- 
edness. Their colour, their figure, clothing, habitations and uten- 
sils, are alike. They chiefly dwell on the coast, without the use 
of canoes or the art of swimming. Their manner of taking fish 
is the same; and their weapons of war, with one or two small 
exceptions, were every where found to be the same. The only 
exception to this general picture, is contained in Tuckey’s 
account of a voyage to establish a colony in Port Philip, in 
1802—3—4. Among the savages, who at first received them cour- 
teously, but afterwards endeavoured to plunder them, he observes, 
that “ gradations of rank could be distinctly traced, founded pro- 
bably upon personal qualities and external appearance.”’ But the 
instance given may perhaps be explained by the occasional as- 
cendancy which a military conflict, conducted by men unac- 
quainted with the equality produced by fire-arms, always confers 
on the strongest and most active. Whether it extended to internal 
civil regulations, he had no means of ascertaining. The intended 
settlement was transferred, on account of the want of water, to the 
Derwent river, in Van Diemen’s Land. And this gives us occa- 
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sion to observe, that the same general character was found among 
the inhabitants of that and all the other surrounding islands. 

We may consider all these people as one race, more resem- 
bling the Papuans, or natives of New-Guinea, than any other, 
but so far inferior to them, that we can hardly believe they 
are descended from the same stock. How they reached thesé 
shores, is mysterious. It seems impossible that, if they were 
transported in canoes or other vessels, they should have so com- 
pletely lost the art of making them, that for passages across their 
narrow inlets, the only places on which they venture, they should 
make use of logs of wood, or a small raft, constructed of man- 
grove billets, rudely lashed together, and capable of conveying 
only two persons at a time. It would be perhaps a wild conjec- 
ture, to suppose, that at some very remote period of time, when 
the inhabitants of New-Guinea were nearly as barbarous as them- 
selves, they were banished to this place for crimes, and left with- 
out the means of escape. But unless we are to adopt the ideas 
of some modern philosophers, that different races of men were 
intentionally created for different parts of the globe, an opinion 
at variance with revealed religion, we must infer, that this help- 
less description was brought to Australia by some superior force. 
The period must have been very remote, since they do not all 
use the same language. How many languages exist among them, 
has not indeed been ascertained. It is only known with certainty 
that the natives of Port Jackson, who at times accompanied the 
circumnavigators, were unable to understand any of those at a 
distance from that port. Language is séldom a certain evidence 
of origin. It is true, that if we were to find in a distant country 
a set of men who spoke only French, or English, we should not 
hesitate to pronounce that they were of French or English ex- 
traction; but the casual similarity of a few words, a slight re- 
semblance in the structure of two languages, would be a slender 
foundation for such a deduction. Physical conformation and mo- 
ral habits are better guides. 

We have already observed how little opportunity captain King 
possessed of enlarging our acquaintance with the natural history 
of the country. The tracks of a quadruped of extraordinary 
magnitude were seen at one place, and have been noticed by 
others in different parts of Australia; and we may perhaps one 
day be able to add to the list of megatheria or elephantes. He 
carried home with him a living specimen of the new and distinct 
species of the dog, the canis familiaris Australasiz of Des- 
marest, which is considered as quite a different species from that 
found in the South Sea islands, although they resemble each 
other in the absence of the faculty, or at least the habit, of bark- 
ing. One formidable animal was rather to be shunned than sought, 
and the brief account he gives in the Appendix of the Balene 
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physalis, indicates one of the many dangers incident to a voy 
age of this sort :— 

“ The coasts of New South Wales, and the northwestern side of New-Holland, 
abound in cetaceous animals. Upon the northeast coast, within the reefs, the sea 
is crowded with Balena physalis, Linn., or fin-backed whales, as they are called 
by the whalers, who pay little attention to them, on account of the danger of ap- 
proaching them. The boats were sometimes placed in critical situations from 
these animals suddenly rising to the surface of the water close to them, and lash- 
ing the sea with their tremendous fins, and their occasionally leaping out of the 
water, and falling down with a crushing weight. Their colour is generally of a 
cinereous hue, but a few were noticed that were variegated black and white. 
The whales of the northwest coast appeared to be of the same species, but of a 
darker colour. At one of the anchorages, near cape Lévéque, (vol. ii. p. 91.), 
the brig was for a whole night surrounded by these enormous fish, and the crew 
in momentary dread of their falling on board, the consequence of which would 
have been very disastrous. The noise of their fall in the water, on a calm night, 
was as loud as the report of a cannon.” 

Of the melliphaga corniculata, or knob-tronted honey-eater, 
our voyager found a new species, and was disposed to form a 
new genus. He speaks, however, with modesty and caution; and 
we will not conceal our opinion, that there generally is too great 
an inclination among naturalists to form new genera. The dis- 
erepancies of the species should be strong and irreconcilable be- 
fore it can be justified. 

Among the reptiles, the chlamydosaurus Kingii, a new and 
singular species of lizard, received that appellation from Mr. 
Gray, a distinguished naturalist, and is particularly described in 
the Appendix to the second volume. Its head, which was as long 
as its body, was defended by a curious, crenated membrane, like 
a ruff or tippet, to which were adjoined four plaits, converging 
on the under part of the chin and folding up on the side; a fifth 
arose from the hinder part of the head over the front of the ears, 
attached to the sides of the neck. It is difficult by mere deserip- 
tion to convey an adequate idea of this extraordinary animal; but 
the proportion of this singular provision of nature for a little 


obscure reptile, is shown from the measured cireumference of 


the largest frill being ten inches, and the length of the body five. 
Mr. Cunningham, who discovered it, regretted that his eager- 
ness to secure it, did not afford sufficient time for it to show by 
its alarm or irritability what use it made of this extraordinary 
membrane. 

Of insects, the collection was large, and eighty-one of them 
entirely new species. We shudder at the idea of one nearly a 
foot in length, and smile at the rugged appellation of Huprepia 
Crokeri, bestowed upon another, said to be ‘a lovely insect.” 
The trivial appellation is founded on the frequent if not illauda- 
ble desire of paying respect to a friend; and perhaps the name 
may not be less easy to remember, because the ear is offended 
hy the total absence of harmony in the sound. 
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Including one entirely new genus, to which Mr. Brown has 
priated the name of Kingia, a respectable addition has 
been made to our botanical knowledge, although Mr. Cunning- 
ham, after lamenting the meagre condition of vegetation, b 
reason of long droughts, in almost every place where he landed, 
observes, — 

“ Our very limited knowledge of the Flora of this vast continent (exceptin 
of a part east of longitude 144°, and included between the parallels of 31° an 
35° in New. South Wales) is entirely confined to the vegetation of its immediate 
shores, upon every distinct coast of which, landings, more or less frequent, and 
under various circumstances, have been effected ; although of all, very consider- 
able portions remain unexplored, and of the line of West Coast, (properly so de- 
nominated,) the shores of Shark’s bay, and some few parts south of it, have 
alone been scientifically investigated. The interior within the tropic remains 
entirely in obscurity; the continental defect of a want of large streams having a 
distant source, to aid a penetration to the internal parts of the country, together 
with other effectual obstacles, draw at present a veil, and forbid all research into 
its Natural History and character, which will not be removed for very considera- 


ble periods (perhaps ages) yet to come !” 

But Mr. Cunningham has collected thirteen hundred species 
of Pheenogamous plants, of which eight hundred and eighty are 
in part unpublished species previously discovered on other coasts 
- of Australia, and part, in his opinion, absolutely new, although 
they may be referred mostly to well defined genera. 

However opposed or contrasted the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms of this island are to those of all other countries, its 
geology and mineralogy exhibit nothing new. Coal, limestone, 
granite, goals, &e. are found as in other countries; but to this 
branch of science, it is particularly adverse that the interior is so 
wholly unknown. It is observed, that no eruptive mountains, nor 
any traces of recent volcanic eruptions, have been remarked in 
any part of the coast. A low sandy beach generally appeared 
next to the sea, although in some places high and rocky ran 
of irregular outline, and apparently composed of primitive reali; 
were perceived in the distance behind. The shore, at the bot- 
tom of Melville bay, is stated to consist for several miles of low 
cliffs of pipe-clay; and similar cliffs are described as occurring at 
Goulburn islands, and at Lethbridge bay, on the north of Melville 
island. From many circumstances of a similar nature, and from 
the uniform character and appearance of the inhabitants on the 
islands, it may be conjectured, that these smaller islands were 
ence connected with and formed parts of Australia, but became 
separated by some violent and sudden disruption, at a period long 
since past, and now wholly forgotten by the natives—a conjecture 
not weakened by the notice of captain Flinders, of the similarity 
of the ranges of certain islands on the north-west entrance of the 
gulf of Carpentaria, conforming to the direction of the coast. 

The work of captain King is written in a plain, clear, and 
unaffected manner. Like his predecessor, Cook, he has shown 
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that he who acts can sometimes narrate, and that a compensation 
to a separate historiographer may be a superfluous expense. The 
simplicity of narration was injured by Hawkesworth; who lived 
to regret some parts of his own interpolations. In captain King’s 
two volumes, mere nautical phrases are not introduced without 
necessity ; and the geographical descriptions must be intelligible 
to every one. His various interviews with the natives are fully 
described ; and it is commendable, that in every instance, his 
overtures to them were friendly and conciliating, though not al- 
ways successful, ; 

On the plates accompanying the work, little praise can be be- 
stowed. The views of landscapes scarcely attain mediocrity; 
and, at any rate, are very inferior to the excellent engravings 
which decorate Cook’s second and third voyage, and the voyage 
of Flinders. Three plates of natural history, one of which con- 
tains the representation of the extraordinary and revolting form 
of the chlamydosaurus kingii, are better executed. But the 
solitary map is particularly objectionable. The scale is small, 
and the names of many places discovered by captain King, to 
which appellations are affixed in his journal, are entirely omitted. 
With these exceptions, the publication is valuable and acceptable. 
The geographical reader, the naturalist, and the moralist, may 
all derive advantage from its contents. 





Art. IX.—@merica: or, a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the several Powers of the Western Continent, 
with Conjectures on their Future Prospects. By A Crrizey 
oF THE Unirep Srares, author of ‘* Europe,’’ &c. Philadel- 
phia: 1827. Carey & Lea. 


A TREATISE upon the political character, history, and pros- 
pects of the American Republics, may be regarded as a deside- 
ratum in our literature; and doubtless it is an undertaking of no 
common magnitude and responsibility. Embracing within its 
sphere, as such a work ought to do, a thorough examination of 
the principles upon which the several governments of this conti- 
nent have been established, a development of their relations with 
each other and with Europe, and an investigation of the true 
theory of their internal policy, it is obvious that, especially in 
these early stages of our political life, the value of a judicious 
text-book of this nature would be inestimable for our statesmen 
and politicians. The fluctuations of public favour produce, in 
this country at least, so many changes in the executive branch of 
government, as well as in the legislature, that an adherence to 2 
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given system of policy in our foreign or domestic concerns is 
hardly to be looked for, so long as the main principles of our 
political relations continue unsettled. Certain essential points re- 
main to be conclusively fixed, and an unvarying creed is yet to 
be adopted, which ought to be adhered to whether Paul or Apol- 
lo happen to be in favour. A commentary, then, upon the poli- 
ties of this country, which should effect for that science what 
such works have done for the law, by fixing its landmarks, and 
eonsolidating its principles, would produce great and permanent 
advantage to this community. But it is not given to every politi- 
eal writer to become the Solon of our polity. A profound know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of our political constitutions, am 
intimate acquaintance with our genius and character as a people, 
a decided and ardent attachment to our republican faith,—these 
are absolute prerequisites; but to render the undertaking popu- 
lar, without which it could not be useful, the writer should pos- 
sess the talent of presenting his views in a costume attractive to 
the public eye. 

The author of the work before us appears to be a sensible, 
well-meaning gentleman, sufficiently informed in the history of 
polities, given to theory and speculation, and fond of peering 
into the depths of futurity, where he sees about as far as other 
people. He writes with ease and general correctness, though his 
reasoning is not always profound, nor his remarks very forcible. 
Occasionally, we meet with some startling suggestion; but, upon 
the whole, his doctrines are in accordance with prevailing 
opinions, and ‘‘the spirit of the age;’’ and if the book is not 
calculated to supply the hiatus which we have supposed to exist 
in our literature, it will at least afford some useful materials for 
the statesman and politician. 

That our readers may have an accurate idea, not only of the 
scope and character of the work, but of its contents and details, 
we shall attempt an analysis of it, as full as our limits will per- 
mit, accompanied with such passing remarks as suggest them- 
selves. 

The first chapter is devoted to a view (to use the author’s 
somewhat inaccurate phraseology) of the ‘‘ position of America, 
and of the United States, in the general political system.” The 
author combats an idea, which has been occasionally suggested, 
that the United States ought to be considered as forming of them- 
selves a political system, entirely distinct and separate from every 
other power; holding themselves aloof from the business and 
polities even of the republics of their own continent ; troubling 
themselves about none of the experiments of free institutions in 
other parts of the world, provided things go on well at home; 
and, whatever may be the sensibilities of individuals, possessing, 
a8 a corporation, neither sympathies nor prejudices. The task of 
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refuting this doctrine is, we think, not very difficult. It would 
be easy to show how readily the spirit of a government is 
caught by the people over whom it is established, and imitated 
in their subordinate systems ; and to prove the probability of a 
cold, selfish, and heartless policy, descending from the heights 
to the depths of the nation, and producing in the state govern- 
ments and individuals that sort of political apathy which precedes 
the death of freedom. But, passing by this consideration, and 
looking at it merely as a question of national interest, it must, 
we think, be abundantly manifest that every advantage gained 
for freedom in any quarter of the globe, is a direct and positive 
gain for us; and that every triumph of despotism, no matter how 
remote the scene of action, will require of us more strenuous 
exertions in the great battle of opinions, which we are told must 
shortly take place. If we sit with folded arms, wrapped in sup- 
posed security, while free governments are struck down all 
around us, we may, it is true, in consequence of our local posi- 
tion and resources, be able to sustain ourselves; but we shall find 
that it had been better for us to form a rampart of friendly re- 
publics about us, upon whose walls, rather than in our citadel, 
the contest should be maintained. Sympathies with other free 
nations, therefore, especially with those of America, are happily 
not at variance with our interests; and we really think, that the 
anxiety which has lately been expressed on the subject of ‘en- 
tangling alliances’? with our neighbour republics, would have 
been more naturally and beneficially awakened at the successful 
progress of that ‘* Alliance,’”’ which, having trodden out every 
spark of liberty on the continent of Europe, is only waiting a 
convenient season to commence similar operations in this quarter. 

Our author discusses, at considerable length, the policy and 
responsibility of the United States in reference to other powers. 
He classifies the different governments of Christendom into—1. 
The continent of Europe; 2. The British Empire; 3. Ameri- 
ca; each of which great divisions comprehends one predominant 
power, and a number of others of the second order. The prin- 
ciple of the first class is pure despotism; that of the second is of 
a mixed or Mosaic character; and that of the third, which he de- 
scribes as “ formed by a cluster of young and vigorous republics, 
occupying our western continent, and acting under the auspices 
and guidance of our own favoured country,” is of course liberal. 
From our position are deduced a responsibility with respect to 
the safeguard of free principles, and the existence of certain du- 
ties towards the other powers of the continent. To establish the 
correctness of his theory on these points, the author takes a re- 
view, in Chapter II., of the principal events of the last five years. 

The successful completion of the struggle by the late Spanish 
colonies, for freedom ; the acknowledgment by Great Britain of 
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their independence ; and the overthrow of the Spanish constitu- 
tion by the military power of France, acting under the influence 
or fear of Russia, are the great events of the last five years, which 
he considers as affecting in a remarkable manner, the fortunes 
of the human race. The two last are held to deserve especial 
emphasis, from the indications they exhibit of the objects, the 
organization, and numbers, of the continental or despotic party in 
Europe, and of the separation of Great Britain from their alliance, 
and the new attachments she is forming in this hemisphere. 
France was, it seems, at one time looked to as, at least, a barrier 
against the encroachment of the Russian policy, if not an active 
enemy; but the result placed her on the side, which most who have 
attended to the character of her present race of monarchs, antici- 
pated for her. Of the vacillation of her policy, we find a curious 
and somewhat edifying account in this work. The royalist party 
of France was, it seems, divided into two sections, called the Po- 
liticians, and the Fanatics ; the latter, we suppose, out-Heroding 
Herod in their devotions at the shrine of the Grand Lama. The mi- 
nister, M. de Villele, was supposed to be at the head of the former 
party; and on the same side was M. de Chateaubriand, the hero 
of the river Jordan, and the author of various romances and other 
appeals to sensibility. When the crusade of kings against the 
Spanish constitution was first announced, the journals under the 
direction of the ‘‘ Politicians’? opposed strenuously all attempts 
to interfere by force with the concerns of another government. 
Then came the congress of Verona ; and while Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia addressed threatening letters to Spain, France held back, 
and seemed disposed to adopt a different policy. About the same 
time, M. de Chateaubriand was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs; and then every body looked for the adoption of that libe- 
ral system, the praises of which he had taught the journals to 
pronounce. Suddenly, however, a new course was taken. The 
king addressed a warlike speech to the Chambers, and the French 
standard once more floated over the Spanish walls. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand made a poetical speech in defence of the policy of an 
armed interference with Spain, and the Journal des Debats 
brought forth a series of prosaic articles on the same side. It 
has been suggested that this extraordinary turn was produced by 
the fear of Russia; M. de Villele affirmed, in the House of Depu- 
ties, that ‘‘if they did not make war at the south, they should 
have it at the north,””—a precious avowal for the prime minister 
of that noble country, which had planted its eagles on the towers 
of Moscow! We think this the most probable solution of the 
enigma. Our author, however, supposes that there was a secret 
understanding between the French ministry and the military 
leaders of the Spanish revolution, by virtue of which the former 
were to be put in possession of the Peninsula, and were then to 
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establish a constitution similar to that of France; and that the 
arrangement was defeated by the influence and intrigues of the 
Spanish clergy. This supposition appears to us too refined for 
probability. We question, too, whether any portion of the French 
ministry really desired liberal institutions in Spain. Some excuse, 
however, was to be given for the war; and accordingly we find 
the author of Atala alleging in his speech in the House of Deputies, 
that it was necessary to commence hostilities, because the existing 
state of things injured the ¢rade in mules between the border 
provinces of the two kingdoms! 

While the result of the invasion of Spain has been, according 
to the present work, the reduction of France to the rank of a se- 
condary power, and to the condition of a dependant upon Russia, 
the policy of Great Britain in reference to South American inde- 
pendence, has thrown into the opposite scale an overpowering 
weight of influence and strength. The death of lord Castlereagh, 
fortunate, as our author thinks, for the interests of freedom, hap- 
pened at a critical juncture ; brought Mr. Canning into office, and 
produced a revolution in the foreign policy of England. Of these 
eminent statesmen the author gives us parallel portraits, which, 
though well wrought, we have not room to copy. His work 
appears to have been written previous to the delivery of Mr. 
Canning’s famous speech on the conduct of Spain towards Por- 
tugal; and it is therefore worthy of remark, that he has described 
that minister as governed by views precisely such as he has 
avowed in almost the same language: — 


** He (Mr. Canning) saw the fearful and growing power of despotism in his 
neighbourhood, and felt that the only way in which England could avoid be- 
coming a victim to it, was to attach her fate at once to the rising empire of free- 
dom in America. Satisfied of this, and conscious of his ability to strike out a new 
course for himself and the country, he broke off abruptly his connection with the 
continent, and, like another Columbus, turned his hopes and views to the world 
embosomed in our western ocean.” ‘* By the adoption of this policy, Great 
Britain seems to have lost her hold on the other world in which she is situated, 
and to have become an American rather than an European state.” 

Following out his idea, our author seems to suppose that a virtual 
alliance already exists between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, for the support of liberal principles and free institutions in 
this quarter of the globe. Captivated by a civil speech of Mr. Can- 
ning at Liverpool, to our countryman Mr. Hughes, he expatiates 
with becoming cordiality on the happy prospect of the sociable in- 
tercourse between ‘‘the mother and the daughter;”’ and in a sub- 
sequent part of the book, recurs with great complacency to the 
edifying spectacle which such harmony between near relatives is 
calculated to exhibit. We hope that his vision may be realised, 
and that the advent of this millenium may be at hand. Never- 
theless, when we call to mind certain recent declarations in Par- 
liament, of Mr. Canning’s favourite colleague, Mr. Huskisson, 
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touching the necessity of crippling the commerce of this country, 
lest its rivalry should become still more dangerous than at pre- 
sent—when we reflect upon the proceedings in respect to: the 
West India trade, and the style and sentiments of Mr. Canning’s 
recent letters to Mr. Gallatin on that subject, we must confess 
our apprehension that the political organ of our worthy mother 
was not perfectly sincere in his professions at the Liverpool din- 
ner. Indeed, the very line chosen by our author as his motto, 
“matre pulchra filia pudchrior,”’ might suggest to him reasons 
against the continuance of a very hearty intimacy between these 
respectable kindred. 

The death of the emperor Alexander is considered by the au- 
thor as forming another of the important and operative events of 
the last five years, and gives occasion for an eulogium upon that 
prince, of great breadth and very strong colouring. We must 
acknowledge that we have little relish for the encomiums, which 
have on other occasions, as well as in this book, been bestowed 
upon the czar. He was a powerful monarch, with dispositions, 
and perhaps talents and accomplishments, rather higher than the 
| generality of his political class; but he finally exerted all his 
powers for the worst of purposes. 

In Chapter III. we return to our own country, and are pre- 
sented with a view of ‘‘the form and spirit of our political in- 
stitutions.’? Several papers are devoted to an examination of 
the theory of the federal constitution, and to a comparison be- 
tween it and the frames of government in ancient and modern 
times. The secret of our success, the author thinks, lies in the 
application to government of two principles, the representative 
and the federal, ‘‘ neither of which had ever before been dis- 
tinetly perceived or successfully practised.”” These principles, 
and their operation on the motions of our government, are treated 
at considerable length, and generally with judgment and discre- 
tien. His anticipations with respect to the future destinies of the 
federal government, are of the most sanguine and hopeful charac- 
ter; and we echo his wish of ‘‘ Esto perpetua,’”’ from the utmost 
depths of our hearts. We consider him generally right, in sup- 
posing that the foundations of the government are laid sufficiently 
wide and strong to admit of the pressure which an inereasing 
eae and extended territory are yearly laying upon them. 

hen he denies, however, that there are any dangers to be ap- 
prehended from an opposition by the state sovereignties to the 
measures of the general government, and professes to regard the 
federal judiciary as a sufficient stay and barrier of its legitimate 
powers, we must be permitted to enter our caveat against too 
strong a reliance upon this support. It is our deliberate opinion, 
that the union of the states, in its existing form, has much more 
to apprehend from the state governments than from any en- 
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eroachment by the confederation. It would lead us too far from 
our subject, and engross too many of the pages allotted to us, to 
state our reasons for this conviction as fully as we would wish. 
It may be sufficient to suggest to our author, that he has not 
given their due weight, to the great and rapidly inercasing 
strength of some of the states, to their organized power for good 
or evil, and to the comparative intensity of the popular attach- 
ment to the state authorities. These are incidents to our federa- 
tive position, which seem to require of all men who love freedom, 
and duly prize our inestimable constitution, that they should 
labour without ceasing to discourage theoretic jealousies of the 

neral government, and to render its ordinary operations as 
palatable as they are salutary. 

Nothing, it appears to us, can be worse, either as a matter of 
policy or taste,—nothing can be more pernicious for the present 
or the future,——than the perpetual hostility waged in some of the 
states, of which we wish to speak with all possible respect, 
against the exercise of almost every power confided to the gene- 
ral government. It might be thought, that this ‘‘ central power,” 
which originates from the bosom of the people, and is constantly 
under their inspection and control, was some mighty and fearful 
ereation, with the capacity and disposition to do all manner oi 
evil, and requiring a perpetual watch and ward against its en- 
eroachments. Such, at least, was not the image that presented 
itself to the minds of the venerable men who formed our pre- 
sent constitution, and who were as keenly sensitive to political 
encroachments, and as sturdy champions of state rights, as any 
of the present day. Their theory, and we humbly conceive the 
true theory of our political system, supposes, that it is necessary 
to the safety of the individual states, that the general govern- 
ment should not only possess extensive powers, but be para- 
mount in the exercise of those powers: ‘* Made by sad expe- 
rience wise,” they laboured incessantly to effect the happy ex- 
change of the slight and shadowy confederation, for the existing 
national government, whose rays emanate directly from the 
people, and whose blessings and benefits ought to be exercised 
immediately upon them, without the intervention of any other 
medium. 

Strange, however, as it may appear, there are persons among 
us, and some indeed of no small reputation, who deny to the 
general government any other attributes than those of a confede- 
ration, and who, insensible to the mighty benefits it has conferred 
upon the community, would reduce it to the meagre and power- 
less condition it exhibited in 1787. 

We have now lying before us, a pamphlet “‘ On the Constitu- 


tion of the United States,”? announced to be the substance of 


some lectures intended to be delivered to the students of South 
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Carolina College, ‘‘by Thomas Cooper, M. D.”’ president of 
that institution;—which, we fear, if it is to be considered their 
political text-book, will produce very unhappy efiects upon the 
rising generation in that distinguished state. With the opinions 
of president Cooper touching the policy of the present adminis- 
tration of the national government, we have nothing here to do; 
nor is this the place to make any remark upon the manner in 
which those public functionaries are mentioned ; but we do pro- 
test against the doctrines announced ex cathedra in this work, in 
relation to the federal constitution. We did suppose, that if there 
was any thing settled or admitted in our system, it was its po- 
pular or national character, as contra-distinguished from the fe- 
derative principle of the system it succeeded, and which all par- 
ties, after experience of the benefits of the constitution of 1789, 
united in reprobating. The first words of the constitution recog- 
nise its emanation from, and direct application to, the people; 
all its functionaries, with the single exception of the senate, de- 
rive their origin from the same source, and are elected inde- 
pendently of the state governments; all its operations are di- 
rected immediately to the people, and are exercised for their 
immediate advantage. In fact, there is not a line of that noble 
instrument which does not distinctly exhibit features totally in- 
compatible with the idea of a mere confederation, acting only 
upon states as such in their corporate character. And yet, here 
is a writer of mature years, and entitled from his official situa- 
tion to some authority, maintaining, with apparent seriousness, 
that the constitution was not the work of he people; that the 
convention of 1788, and the confederation of 1777, were synony- 
mous terms; and that ‘‘ the separate sovereignty of each state in 
the union never was at any moment conceded or in any manner 
renounced, ”’ 

It is of course perfectly in character for him to deny to the 
national government the right to establish a national bank; to 
eonstruct the Cumberland road, and other internal improvements; 
to impose duties on foreign manufactures, for the purpose of en- 
couraging our domestic industry; or even to erect national fortifi- 
cations. The feeble pageant which he and a few other such poli- 
ticians would set up, in place of the admirable government under 
whose protecting wing all parts of the Union are now prospering, 
would soon render us a by-word and scorn among the nations. 
Possessing no internal vigour, and commanding no resources of 
its own, it would be the mere creature and puppet of each of the 
twenty-four sovereignties at whose pleasure it existed; and whose 
various and clashing interests would render any thing like unity 
of design or action, for the publie good, utterly hopeless. It is 
quite impossible that if once established, such a government 
could be of long continuance. The principle of eohesion would 
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be too slight to withstand the centrifugal action of ‘the separate 
sovereignties;’’ and the same generation that permits the national 
government to be shorn of the salutary and rightful powers it 
now exercises, will live to witness the separation of its elements, 
and the extinction of the fairest and most hopeful system upon 
which the sun ever shone. 

There is, it seems, great danger to our liberties from the ex- 
ercise of the power of cutting canals and constructing turnpike 
roads by the general government! These, we are told, by a happy 
congruity of metaphor, are the highways upon which we shall tra- 
vel into the vortex of consolidation. The process of reasoning by 
which turnpike roads are to be made the instruments of oppres- 
sion, is not very clear to our faculties. We had supposed that 
whatever advanced the intelligence and elevated the character 
of the people, rendered them more anxious and able to sustain 
their freedom; and that, on the other hand, the encroachments 
of power were always made with more certainty of success, when 
the people, by reason of the want of internal communications, 
were unenlightened in political matters, and unable to act to- 
gether in opposition to the government. In all ages, however, 
partisans have made use of some sounding phrase, which, if it 
be sufficiently polysyllabic and euphonous, is found of great ser- 
vice in occupying the place, or covering the retreat, of defeated 
arguments. In the present contest, the goodly word consolida- 
tion has been employed by Professor Cooper and the partisans 
of the same school, to produce an impression, which we think 
their logic would have failed to effect. Unfortunately, the same 
attempt was made at the period of the formation of the constitu- 
tion, and signally failed. The terror of the alarmists of that day 
gave rise to some of the happiest pieces of pleasantry which our 
countrymen have produced. Those who are acquainted with the 
political writings of 1788-9, must remember the ‘* New Roof,” 
written by Francis Hopkinson, in which, under the guise of an 
allegory, he successfully ridiculed the apprehensions of a con- 
solidated government, which the opponents of the constitution 
professed to entertain. This witty paper is so applicable to the 
present time, that we are induced to extract a part of it. Among 
the objections to the ‘*new roof,”’ he enumerates the following, 
which seem to have furnished the ‘‘ President of the South Ca- 
rolina College”? with the materials of his Essay. 

**5thly. It was urged that the thirteen rafters would be so strongly braced 
together, that the individual and separate strength of each rafter would be lost in 
the compounded and united strength of the whole; and so this roof might be 
considered as one solid mass of timber, and not as composed of distinct rafters 
like the old roof. 

6thly. That according to the proposed plan, the several parts of the roof were 


so framed as to mutually strengthen and support each other; and therefore there 
was great reason to fear that the whole might stand independent of the walls ; 
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and that in time the walls might moulder away, and the roof remain suspended 
im the air, threatening destruction to all who should come under it.” 


To which the architect replied:— 


“5thly. To the fifth objection, he answered : that the intention really was to 
make a firm and substantial roof, by uniting the strength of the thirteen rafters ; 
but this was so far from annihilating the several rafters and rendering them of no 
use individually, that it was manifest, from a bare inspection of the plan, that the 
strength of each contributed to the strength of the whole, and that the existence 
of each and all was essential to the existence of the fabric as a roof. 

6thly, And lastly, he said, that the roof was in truth so framed as that the parts 
should mutually support and check each other. But it was absolutely absurd and 
contrary to the known laws of nature, to infer from thence that the whole frame 
could stand self-supported in the air. For, however its component parts might 
be combined with respect to each other, the whole must necessarily rest upon 
and be supported by the walls: that the walls might indeed stand for a few years 
in a ruinous and uninhabitable condition, without any roof; but the roof could not 
for a moment stand without the support of the walls: and finally, that of all dan- 
gers and apprehensions, this of the roof’s remaining after the walls are gone, was 
the most absurd and impossible.’’* 

To return to our author, from whom we have been separated 
too long. His examination of the features and tendency of the 
constitution, which is in the main judicious and liberal, is follow- 
ed by a sketch of the principal actors in the contest respecting 
that instrument, among whom he particularizes president Madi- 
son and general Hamilton. To the former he pays a brief but 
just tribute, which we have great pleasure in extracting:— 

** President Madison is the person who will probably be ultimately recog- 
nised, as far as the title can be given with propriety to any individual, as the au- 
thor of the federal constitution. It would give me pleasure to do full justice, ac- 
cording to the extent of my power, to his services; and to dwell at length upon 
the beautiful union of high intellectual qualities and accomplishments, with all 
the most amiable private virtues and graces, that have marked, throughout, the 
career of this eminent statesman. But the respect due to living characters pre- 
vents me from enlarging on the subject. Long may this objection continue 
to operate! long may this illustrious sage and patriot continue to enjoy, in his 
elegant and learned retirement, the cheerful recollection of a glorious and useful 
life, and the affectionate respect of his grateful countrymen!” 

A more extended and elaborate view of the services of Hamil- 
ton is then given; and those services, and the genius of that great 
man, are highly appreciated. 

Chap. IV. treats of the ‘‘Internal Situation and Policy of the 
United States. ”’ 

‘‘Next in interest to the constitution or form of government,” 
says the author, ‘‘are the great subjects of making and execut- 
ing the laws, that is, of applying the theory of the government 
to practice;’’ and this, or in other words the policy of the coun- 
try, divides itself into the two great branches of foreign and do-_ 
mestic. In respect to the latter, he thinks that ‘the genius of 
our government must necessarily be to leave the greatest possible 
latitude to individual action.” In support of this position, our 
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worthy author quotes, for the ten thousandth time, the answer of 
the French merchants to Colbert, ‘¢ Laissez nous faire,” which 
has formed the text of so many commonplaces, and served, for 
lack of argument, as the weapon of those who set themselves 
against all kinds of national encouragement of domestic industry. 
This famous saying, we take the occasion to observe, has heen 
sadly perverted and misapplied. Where a particular interest, 
whether it be the mercantile, commercial, or agricultural, is sa- 
tisfied with its condition, it may be very well for its members 
to exclaim ‘‘laissez nous faire,’’ and it may be well for the go- 
vernment to follow their advice. But the case is quite different 
when a certain jnterest, which has arrived at man’s estate, and 
with the protecting aid of the government become sturdy and 
prosperous, interferes to prevent the same measure of protection 
being dealt out to its younger brethren, and calls out lustily, 
“let them alone,’’ when it is proposed to support them against 
foreign competition. In such case, we humbly conceive, that a 
legislator, in whose ear this maxim was so frequently exclaimed, 
might, with perfect respect to Adam Smith, Malthus, and the 
other shining lights of political economy, venture to suggest, that 
governments were established for the very reverse of what is 
implied by the saying “ Laissez faire;’’ and that the general 
application of it would soon reduce society to its original ele- 
ments. In fact, if there be any one business and duty of legisla- 
tion especially obvious, it is, we conceive, that of administering 
to the domestic industry, whether that industry be exercised on 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, such wholesome pro- 
tection as may enable it to withstand the competition of foreign- 
ers. ‘The arguments in favour of this policy, which go to prove 
that both the agricultural and mercantile interests of this country 
are the gainers by the protection afforded to domestic manufac- 
tures, appear to us irresistible, and will, we opine, continue to 
weigh with our statesmen, notwithstanding the authority of Adam 
Smith, and the sudden conversion of the British government to 
the doctrines of free trade. 

{n conformity with this self-denying principle of legislation, 
our author lays it down, that the principal objects of domestie 
policy ought to be, **the preservation of the public peace, the 
administration of justice civil and criminal, and the collection of 
the revenue.” (p. 125) It is perhaps hardly worth while to stop 
for the purpose of adverting to the strange inaccuracy of the 
phraseology, which makes three objects of policy where in fact 
there is but one, the first and second being evidently the same 
thingy and the third, or the collection of the revenue, being 
merely the means by which the persons engaged in the execution 
of the first are to be supported; since, according to the daissez- 
nous-faire doctrine, it is not right to apply the funds arising 
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from the collection of the revenue to any other purpose. But we 
dissent altogether from this contracted view of the rights and 
duties of legislation. Government, we hold, was instituted, in 
the words of the constitution of the United States, ‘to establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common — 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty’’ to its constituents and their posterity. That unwise 
laws have been made on the subject of national wealth, and inju- 
dicious restrictions imposed on internal industry, is certainly 
no more to be used as an argument against legislation on those 
subjects, than the fact that the penal code of some countries has 
heen unjust, is to prevent the adoption of any criminal law. In 
truth, our author seems evidently to be conscious of the results to 
which an adherence to the ‘‘liberal’’ system, as it is the fashion 
to call it, will inevitably lead, since he gives up almost every 
thing before he gets to the end of the chapter. In the first place, 
he concedes that education is a proper subject of legislative 
eare; which, we humbly think, is a virtual abandonment of the 
stronghold of the doctrine; for, surely, if there be any thing 
which ean be safely left to individual exertion, it is this. But, 
in the next place, he admits, that there is an exception to the 
rule, “which in most countries admits of an application not 
much less extensive than the rule itself.’? And this is, that where 
there have formerly been injudicious attempts at restriction, it is 
necessary to remedy by legislation the evils that have arisen 
from them. Not merely, he adds, are governments bound to re- 
peal such inconvenient laws, having a due regard for vested 
rights and interests, but it may be necessary to enact others, ‘in 
order to open the old channels, and dam up the new ones, which 
the existing law has created.” ‘* Thus,’’ he proceeds, ‘¢ if a go- 
vernment had been so unwise as to prohibit its subjects from own- 
ing ships, and had thus thrown the whole commerce and navi- 
gation into the hands of foreigners, it might be expedient, upon 
the adoption of a better system, not merely to repeal the old 
prohibition, but to counteract its consequences, either by pro- 
hibiting entirely the entry of foreign vessels, or by levying upon 
them and their cargoes a heavy tonnage and discriminating 
duty ; and so of other analogous cases.’”—“ All which,”’ as Ham- 
let says, ‘¢ we do most powerfully and potently believe, although 
we hold it not meet to have it thus set down;” since, to our poor 
apprehension, the distinction is so thin between the right to 
counteract the injudicious legislation of your predecessors and 
that of foreigners, as to avail nothing for the purposes of our 
author’s argument. We find the same concessions made with re- 
spect to manufactures. Their slow progress with us, compared fo 
that of agriculture and commerce, he attributes to the prohibitory 
system enforced upon us, while colonies, by the mother country ; 
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and, although the old restrictions have long ceased to exist, yet, 
‘¢as the habits generated by them still remain, and are found too 
inveterate to be conquered by the mere healthy action of natural 
causes, it may be necessary and politic to counteract them by 
positive measures, which would otherwise, and considered in 
themselves, be at variance with just principles and with the rights 
of individuals.”? He then proceeds to consider the subject in de- 
tail, through several pages, in which, we think, may be perceiv- 
ed a struggle between the author’s ambition to be ranked among 
the savanits of the liberal school, and his conviction that the 
true doctrines, after all, are those old-fashioned ones, which con- 
sider the interests of our own country as paramount, and its domes- 
tic industry the surest foundation of national wealth. Accordingly. 
we give him the full benefit of his abstract reasoning upon the 
laissez-faire policy, and are quite willing that he should chant 
hosannas to Mr. Huskisson, so long as he accompanies his theory 
with such facts and statements as the following, which sufficient- 
ly vindicate the expediency of maintaining home industry by 
protecting duties:— 


*€ We find, that, within the last five or six years, manufactures have advanced 
with astonishing rapidity, in all the northern part of the Union, and especially in 
New-England, which will probably be, in the end, their principal seat. Upon 
returning lately to this country, after an absence of five years, I was not less as- 
tonished than delighted to witness the visible signs of this progress, and to find 
flourishing vi and even considerable towns springing up, as if by enchant- 
ment, on spots that were recently uninhabited. At Lowell, in Massachusetts, 
where there were not, if I am rightly informed, more than one or two dwelling 
houses in 1820, I found in the spring of 1825 a population of fifteen hundred 
souls, wholly engaged in manufactures ; and it was the opinion of persons, who 
had the means of judging correctly, that ten years would add another cypher to 
the number. Similar results may be observed at Weare, Springfield, Dover, 
Somersworth, and various other places; and, in short, the spirit that produced 
them is active through the whole country. The skill and judgment with which 
the establishment at Waltham has been conducted, and the large profits that 
have been constantly obtained there, have done much and-in the best way, to 
encourage this spirit, and give it a proper direction. The founders of that es- 
tablishment, though governed, no doubt, immediately by an enlightened regard 
to their own interest, may well be considered as public benefactors.” 


* 7 * * * * * * * * . * . 


** The home market is, in general, fixed and certain. Its extent may be cal- 
culated, and the probable increase or diminution of demand foretold with suf- 
ficient exactness. Nor is it materially affected by political accidents. Foreign 
commerce, on the contrary, is a sort of game in which fortune exercises at least 
as much influence as prudence and skill. All calculations connected with it, are 
not only more or less uncertain at the time of their inception, but are continually 
liable to be defeated by events that may intervene before their results can be re- 
alized. ‘The whole capital invested in this pursuit, and with it the happiness of 
its owners and their families, lies at the mercy of political events, or in other 
words, of the caprice and violence of foreign powers. We cast our bread upon 
the waters, but whether in this case it ever returns again after many days, is a 
matter of chance. When we have covered the sea with our products, a wanton 
belligerant (and some war is always going on in one quarter or another) issues a 
decree, and sweeps the whole into his own coffers. We remonstrate—nego- 
tiate—go to war perhaps—possibly, after the lapse of twenty or thirty years, ob- 
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tain some partial satisfaction. In the mean time, the unfortunate individuals who 
were plundered, have seen their prospects blasted for life, and gone down in 
sorrow with their wives and children to the grave. No associations can stand 
the force of these fatal shocks. Banks and Insurance companies sink under them 
like private fortunes. The only effectual remedy, is the one employed by Eng- 
land, of maintaining a public navy sufficiently strong to command the ocean and 
defy attack from any quarter; but the burden which such an establishment im- 
poses on private industry, makes the remedy nearly as bad as the disease.” 


. * * * . * * * * . . * * 


“ The exchange which regularly takes place between the two classes of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing labourers, is that of the means of subsistence for the 
products of art. The cultivator feeds the manufacturer, who supplies him in 
turn with articles of use and comfort. But this exchange can never take place 
to any great extent, excepting where the two classes are situated in the neigh- 
bou of each other, and belong to the same political society. Provisions 
are too bulky, and in most cases too perishable, to bear transportation from one 
quarter of the globe to the other. If not consumed on the spot where they are 
raised, they cannot be consumed at all. Or even were it possible to surmount this 
difficulty, it is, and always will be, the standing policy of most countries to in- 
terdict their exportation. Such is the existing situation of things as between the 
United States and Europe. What then follows’? Our cultivators have in most 

of the country, and in the usual state of commerce, nothing to offer in ex- 
change for foreign manufactures, and of course no means whatever of obtaining 
them. The whole manufacturing population of the old world is represented in 
each separate precinct of our territory, by a few shop-keepers; and the amount 
of agricultural products consumed by their families is the only reciprocal demand 
upon a county or township of our cultivators, created by their whole consump- 
tion of European fabrics, which under these circumstances must of course re- 
duce itself to nothing. In some particular sections of the Union, the incon- 
veniences of this state of things are partially relieved, by an extensive cultivation 
of the materials employed by the European manufacturers, which will bear trans- 
portation on account of the great profits obtained by working them up, and 
which, not being the growth of Europe, must of course be admitted. These 
articles, ‘ep cotton, with some other agricultural products, such as rice 
and tobacco, to which our climate and soil are more favourable than those of 
Europe, pay for the foreign manufactures which we in fact consume. The trans- 
portation is effected by the navigators of the eastern and middle states, who in 
this way obtain a share of the return cargo ; but the cultivators throughout these 
vast and populous regions, and through the whole western country, have nothing 
to offer in exchange for foreign manufactures, excepting the provisions of the 
ordinary kinds, which the caprice of foreign powers from time to time allows 
them to export. Their consumption of foreign articles must therefore, as I have 
said, be extremely small; and if they have no domestic manufactures in their 
neighbourhood, they are compelled to live without a knowledge of the arts, or 
an enjoyment of the comforts of life. But it is the extent of this knowledge and 
enjoyment that forms the distinction between a civilized and uncivilized state of 
society. A community thus destitute of indigenous productions, and excluded 
from an intercourse with foreign markets, has a constant tendency to decline into 
rudeness and barbarism. ‘This tendency has in our case been counteracted in 
@ great measure, by strong moral causes; but the only effectual and perma- 
nent remedy is to remoye the principle of evil, by establishing domestic manu- 
factures. It was, therefore, with great reason that Mr. Jefferson, in one of his 
private letters, written in 1822, declared his strong sense of the expediency of 
bringing the producer into the neighbourhood of the consumer. When in any 
county, township, or province containing four or five hundred families of culti- 
vators, there are found a proportional number of families employed in manufac- 
tures, commerce, or professional business, there is then a sure and steady market 
for the products of all, and all are supplied with the articles of comfort and 
luxury which are essential to civilization, and to the enjoyment of life. Prices 
must of course be fair, whatever they may be, and it is of little or no importance, 
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whether they are or are not the same as on the other side of the globe. If a cul. 
tivator in the western country obtains from his neighbours in exchange for part 
of his grain, good clothes and furniture, and a good education for his children, 
of what consequence is it to him, whether he gives for these comforts and bless. 
ings more or less grain than they cost in Europe ? He cannot send his grain to 
England to buy clothes and furniture, nor his children to be educated. His 
wants must be supplied by his neighbours, who will consume his provisions in 
exchange for what they give him, or not at all. If they be not supplied, he 
loses the sense of moral dignity that results from a civilized mode of living, 
ceases to produce any more grain than what is necessary to furnish him with 
bread and whiskey, sinks into idleness, and dies a drunkard ; while his children, 
growing up without education, of course follow his example. Every article ot 
use and comfort which he can get at home for his surplus products, is therefore 
so much clear profit to him, although it cost him twice as much as a similar onc 
is worth in England, France, or China. 

Such in general are the respective results of the absence and presence of do- 
mestic manufactures upon civilization and happiness; and these principles apply 
with full force to the case of the United States. The loss of 4 ay and po- 
litical importance which regularly follows from the want of this branch of indus- 
try, is, as I have observed above, prevented with us by the great extent of ou: 
territory, which admits of a constant extension of agriculture corresponding with 
the increase of population; but this remedy brings with it another disease of « 
different kind, which should not be overlooked in a general review of this su! 
ject. I mean a necessity of the continual emigration of the young and active 
part of the community, from the settled to the unsettled parts of the country. 
Emigration breaks up the family circles, and with them the natural sources of 
happiness and virtue. It is easy, no doubt, to put a good face upon a thing of this 
kind, and when the manly New-Englander mounts his dearborn to seek his for- 
tune in a distant wilderness, he recollects that he is a son of the pilgrims, and 
that it is not for him to pretend to be homesick, or to give way to despondency 
He wears his usual honest smile as he proceeds upon his journey, and has his 
characteristic joke, wherewith to entertain his fellow traveller or chance com- 

anion; but there is much faintness of heart at bottom. If in the ardour and 
mexperience of youth he had exalted his imagination with brilliant visions oi 
some fancied distant and sets off in the expectation of ~—- an earthly 
po ready planted to his hands on the banks of the Wabash or the Missoun, 

e may feel, perhaps, but little regret at the moment of parting. But he soon 
finds how much he has deceived himself. Could he even obtain an immediate 
and easy possession of all the abundance he expected, his golden dreams would 
still not be realized, because no advantages of fortune would ever make up to 
him for the loss of home. But this is from being the case. His paradise 
proves to be a wilderness inhabited by angels ing tomahawks and scalping 
knives, his castle in the air a log hut, and his lot for life unremitted labour, ill- 
health, and severe privation. It is impossible to imagine (under a good govern- 
ment) a more difficult existence than the one he | In the midst of all this 
he finds that he has left his heart behind him. His friends at home, on the other 
hand, are not slow in discovering that he has taken theirs with him. If only one 
were missed out of a large family, the loss might be borne ; but when Joseph is 
not, and Simeon is not, and they take away Benjamin also, the case grows serious; 
and however the aged parents too, on their side, may assume an aspect of indif- 
ference and go tranquilly about the business of life, they feel internally, as the 
Patriarch said, that all these things are against them. The sacrifice is nothing 
less on both sides, than that of the whole charm and beauty of existence. No- 
thing can ever make up to either party for the loss of those relations, which wer¢ 
endeared to them by the recollections of childhood and youth, and were intend 
ed by nature as the proper corrective of the many bitter drops that are mingled 
in our mortal cup, eyen when best tempered. Nothing can replace to the young 
the associations that surround the venerable beings to whom they are indebted 
for life, and who watched over them in their helpless infancy. Stll less can any 
earthly substitute compensate the old for the absence of the grateful care and at 
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tention of their children. Those of us who have been abroad for comparatively 
short periods, and with the cheering prospect of return constantly before us, 
could give some account of the misery of these separations. What then must it 
be when they are perpetual? Nor let it be thought that these considerations are 
of too refined an order, to be applicable to the concerns of common life and to 
the feelings of the mass of the people. Men in this respect are all alike. Natural 
affection is as pure and as strong (to say the least), in the poor man’s dwelling as 
in that of the rich. It is the only compensation which the former has for the 
supposed advantages of the latter, but it is one which if enjoyed is sufficient. It 
isthe principle of goodness, and without goodness (as Lord Bacon says) man is 
a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than the vermin. It is the inter- 
nal fountain of all true happiness, and when this fails or throws up bitter waters, 
there is no remedy left but religion—that is, death. 

These unpleasant results are remedied in a great measure, by the establish- 
ment of domestic manufactures. They are the natural absorbents of the increase 
of population which naturally takes place under a good government. They 
eheck at once, all emigration to distant parts. The family circles remain un- 
broken, and the happiness and virtue of the people unimpaired.” 


To which we will only add a single passage on the subject of 
the morals of manufacturers: — 


“ The wretchedness and depravity of a part of the manufacturing population 
of Europe, are owing to vicious political institutions and bad management, and 
under similar circumstances a population employed in agriculture or commerce 
is neither happier nor better. It appears probable indeed, that manufactures 
have under good management a better moral effect upon the persons engaged in 
them, than the other branches of industry, for the precise reason that is some- 
times made an objection to them; I mean that they bring men together in large 
masses. Such collections have been supposed to generate naturally bad habits ; 
but in this respect a distinction must be taken between collections of indepen- 
dent individuals and of families. When men or women are taken from their 
family circles, which are the natural mode of their existence and the only one 
consistent with virtue and happiness, and brought together in large masses as in- 
pendent individuals, it has been found that no severity of discipline will prevent 
abuses. This hasbeen, and still is seen habitually, in the cases of armies, crews 
of ships, monasteries, and colleges for education. In all these establishments, it 
is usual to employ unwearied diligence and all imaginable means for the main- 
tenance of correct habits, but it is very rarely, if ever, that the object is com- 
pletely attained. But where the family circles are kept entire, large collections 
of men are under the infiuence of all the motives that ordinarily produce good cor- 
duct, increased by the effect of the extension of social communications that take 

lace in such circumstances. Now this is the state of things in most manufactur- 
ing establishments, which naturally bring together the persons employed in fami- 
lies, because in most of them the labour of men, women, and children, is needed 
in various proportions. No other condition of life is equally favourable to the 
maintenance of a family among the labouring classes, and of course to their hap- 
piness and virtue. And even in those manufactures where men only are employ- 
ed, their fixed position and regular profits hold out at least as powerful induce- 
ments to the formation of family connexions, as any that are offered by agriculture 
and commerce. 

We find accordingly that the morality of our well conducted manufacturing 
establishments, instead of being objectionable, is probably superior to that of 
any other portion of the community. I have been told by a person intimately 
acquainted with the state of the cotton manufactory at Waltham, from its com- 
mencement, that among the several hundred persons of both sexes, mostly 
young, who had been employed there for ten or fifteen years, a single instance 
only of irregular intercourse had been discovered. Intemperance and the vices 
punishable by law were unheard of. Compare this statement with what is known 
of the morals, I will not say of our colleges and cities, but of our sequestered 
country towns. The last are doubtless much superior in this respect to the cities 
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and towns of most other parts of the world, but the purest of them contain a 
larger portion of alloy, I fear, than Waltham. I am aware that it would be rash 
to expect that all or the average of our manufacturing establishments will be as 
well managed as this; nor is it necessary that they should be in order to establish 
the point in question. It may be remarked, however, that no establishments can 
flourish long or become permanent, but such as are well managed, and these 
will of course determine the average state of morals among the persons employ- 
ed in this branch of industry.” 

The author takes leave of the subject of our internal policy, 
with a recommendation to the legislature to establish a home 
department; a suggestion which has been repeatedly pressed upon 
congress from the highest quarters, though unfortunately without 
success. We are at a loss to conceive any sound objections to the 
proposal. 

Chapter V. is devoted to a view of ‘*the causes, immediate 
and remote, of the struggle for Independence in Spanish Ame- 
rica, the historical events that have marked its progress, and th: 
present condition of the new governments that have been esta- 
blished in the different parts of that immense region.” 

The history of the struggle for Independence in Spanish Ame- 
rica, is justly considered by the author, as, upon the whole, 
highly honourable to the people. The contest was longer and 
more bloody than ours; but several circumstances operated in 
our favour, which did not exist in their case. Our previous habits 
and acquirements rendered the business of self-government a 
task comparatively easy ; and a much larger proportion of ou 
population was practised in the military art. Besides, we re- 
eeived foreign aid at an early period, which has not been vouch- 
safed to our southern neighbours. It is remarked by the author:— 

** The first monarch in Europe lent his countenance to us, as early as the fourth 
year of the war; and, before the sixth, three or four of the leading powers were 
fighting on our side. The Spanish colonies had carried on their weary struggle 
ten or twelve years, before the United States even began to exhibit any signs ot 
sympathy. It was not until the end of their third lustrum of agony and blood, 
that a single European power would acknowledge the fact of their actual exist 
ence ; nor has any foreign nation, European or American, yet consented to de- 
part in their favour from the line of strict and relentless neutrality.” 

A comparison between the proceedings of the United States 
and of the southern republics, in the struggle for Independence, 
naturally leads to an examination of the pretensions of Bolivar 
to a place by the side of our own matchless patriot. The author 
justly censures the prevailing practice of bestowing upon every 
successful revolutionist, the name of Aim whose surpassing purity 
no earthly being has yet equalled. Bonaparte was at one time 
the Washington of France—Iturbide, the Washington of Mexico 
—and so forth; and it may be well to suspend the canonization 
of Bolivar, until death has set the seal upon his character and 
pretensions. 

In their political constitutions, our author thinks that the Span- 
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ish Americans have copied too closely the example set by this 
country, without making a sufficient allowance for the different 
condition and structure of society. We fear that experience will 
prove him to be right. The transition from the restraints and 
ignorance of mere political infaney, to the uncontrolled posses- 
sion of all desirable power, is too sudden and violent for the con- 
stitution of our nature, and is sure to occasion excess and disor- 
der. It requires the training of a generation, and the familiarity 
of a long habit, to produce that quiet and sober enjoyment of the 
power and privileges of freedom, which exists in this country and 
in England; and the temperance of our enjoyment of which is 
so apt to surprise foreigners, unaccustomed to it. To use a fa- 
miliar illustration, freedom must be dyed in the raw material ; 
otherwise, we can hardly hope that it will be found serviceable 
and enduring. When we look back, therefore, upon what the 
southern republicans were, only a few years since, and consider 
how few have been their opportunities of suitable discipline and 
consolidation of opinion, we may rather be surprised at the in- 
frequency of revolutions, than at the present unsettled state of 
their country. It is to be apprehended, that many serious con- 
vulsions are yet to be experienced, before they settle down into 
domestic tranquillity and order,—the fruits of long-established 
freedom. The mistake, perhaps, has been, in not accommodating 
the form of government, in the first instance, to the condition of 
the body of the people, and afterwards widening it with the 
growth of their intelligence and capacity. In our author’s Jan- 
guage, “if the form of government is essentially at variance with 
the state of the people, it can never go into quiet operation, still 
less become permanent; and the adoption of it is a mere signal 
and oceasion for fresh revolutions. ”’ 

That the forms of government now existing in Spanish Ame- 
rica may not be exactly suited to their political condition, we 
are free to admit with the author; but we must confess we were 
not prepared for the remedy he proposes. It seems he has dis- 
covered that ‘‘ there was one important element of political pow- 
er at their disposal,’’ of which they have not taken due advan- 
tage:—And what do our readers suppose this element is? Mira- 
bile dictu—nothing less than Religion! And what is still more 
extraordinary, although the new states have adopted an establish- 
ed religion, he is of opinion that they have not gone far enough 
in the matter, but might have employed the religious establish- 
ment existing, “with great propriety and utility, as the main- 
spring and principal basis of the new political way of think- 
ing.’ (p. 194-5.) But this is not all; for, widening his sphere 
as he goes on, he is pleased to inform us, that ‘‘the theory of the 
natural separation of church and state” “has in fact, no founda- 
tion whatever in truth, and is one of those popular errors, or 
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rather abuses of language, which become universal for the time,” 
&c.: and afterwards, ‘‘The unity, or in other words the exist- 
tence of government, requires that in every community the con- 
trolling power in religion should be held and exercised by the 
same persons who also hold and exercise the controlling power 
in politics.’’ Now, this is an outbreak with a vengeance! The 
previous tenor of the author’s composition had been so smooth, 
and so thoroughly in accordance with popular opinions, that an 
eruption like this was of all things the least to be expected. Then, 
an elaborate argument, in vindication of the commerce between 
church and state, from the pen of a professed republican of th: 

nineteenth century, and a stout opponent of the Ho/y Alliance! 
We should as soon have expected and sought a defence of the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, or any other exploded here- 

sy. We must, however, do our author the justice to say, that, 

like Monkbarns in the Antiquary, his bark is worse than his bite; 

and by the time he has explained and signified his exceptions to 
the general rule, he ‘‘roars you”? much more gently. If we 
gather his meaning rightly, as he advances, he argues for the ex- 
pediency of mixing up the element religion, with the *‘ moral 
element”’ government, in order that greater sanction may be given 
to the ordinances of the latter. Without the aid of a religious 
sanction, human laws, he thinks, ‘‘take no hold upon the 
minds or hearts of the people, and are looked upon as mere rules 
of practical expediency, which may be violated without i impro- 
priety by any one who is willing to suffer the penalty.”? This 
may be conceded to him; but he surely does not suppose that the 
requisite sanction can be obtained only by giving the ministers 
of religion a share of the business and power of legislation. If he 
does, and his idea be correct, then the beau ideal of such a system 
must be found in some such government as that of the Holy See ; 
since, the more direct and certain the influence of the priesthood 
in legislation, the greater would be the ‘‘sanction.”” Perhaps a 
descendant of the persecuted race who left Europe to get out of 
the reach of the arm of ecclesiastical power, and who eschewed 
with particular distinction the dominion of the lady who sitteth on 
the seven hills, will not readily admit that the doctrine ought to be 
pushed to this extreme. We have always supposed, that if the body 
of the people were trained in a due reverence to religion, and suffi- 
ciently imbued with its doctrines, all the sanction necessary to hu- 
gnan laws would be obtained; because, our religion teaches us em- 
phatically to respect and obey the law of the land, and lends its 
fearful denunciations to aid and strengthen the penalties of the 
civil magistrate. This may be the extent of the author’s doc- 
trine ; but the following passages, which we submit to our readers 
as we find them, rather indicate some more complex machinery 

for applying this religious power to propelling the vessel of state 
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«In England the king, who represents in his person the sovereign power of 
the nation, is also the head of the church; so that the unity of church and state 
is complete, and the system thus far theoretically perfect. By this arrangement, 
one of the two practical inconveniences above indicated, to wit, that of collision 
between the two lawgiving powers, is wholly avoided. Nor has the advantage 
of investing the laws with a religious sanction been entirely overlooked, since 
Christianity has been declared by the competent authorities to be parcel of the 
law. But as the unity of church and state was declared in England by Henry 
Vill., more for the purpose of escaping from the partial supremacy of a foreign 
prince, than from a perception of the essential correctness and expediency of the 
system, it has not been turned so much to account as it might have been, nor 
perhaps has the full virtue of the law maxim above stated been distinctly appre- 
ciated. In the United States, the sovereign power in religion as well as politics 
resides in the people, and here again the unity of church and state is complete, 
the system theoretically perfect, and the practical inconvenience of collision be- 
tween the two lawgiving powers entirely avoided. With us, too, Christianity is 
parcel of the law, and the state is therefore, to a certain extent, consecrated (in 
the language of Burke) by religion. But with us also, this arrangement was the 
result of causes, other than a distinct perception of its essential value, though 
different also from those which introduced it in England. In this country it was 
the result of the general prevalence of the common opinion, alluded to above, 
respecting the natural separation of church and state. However singular it may 
seem, that the universal belief in this principle, and, as our legislators supposed, 
the practical adoption of it, should have produced, in fact, the directly opposite 
result of a perfect unity of the two lawgiving powers, it is nevertheless certain 
that this was the case. Our ancestors denied that religion had any concern with 
government, and therefore kept it entirely out of the hands of the political agents 
of the people. The controlling power on this subject remained, of course, like 
every other not specially granted, with the people itself, which in our country, 
where the people is the acknowledged sovereign, is its proper place, on the 
system of a unity of church and state. But as this system was thus introduced 
by a sort of accident, its real value has not been generally felt. No attempts have 
been made to improve it to the greatest possible extent, and the laws have hi- 
therto wanted the advantage of a direct religious sanction. In this important par- 
ticular, therefore, the position of England and the United States is nearly the 
same. In both the general theory of the constitution on the subject of religion is 
perfect, and in each it will perhaps be found expedient to introduce some new 
practical arrangements, whenever the public opinion shall be prepared to receive 
them with approbation. This, however, will not happen in our day.” 


No, nor in any body else’s day, we hope. We are perfectly 
satisfied with the present arrangements, and believe posterity will 
have no reason to alter them. We love and reverence religion 
from our inmost heart, and hold that a more venerable and valu- 
able being does not exist than a minister of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, who walks in the footsteps of his divine master, as far as 
itis given to mortals to pursue them, and by his preaching and 
influence brings to the aid of the moral and municipal law, the 
sanctions of a pure faith. Milton has said truly, “There is no 
employment more honourable, more worthy to take up a great 
spirit, more requiring a generous and free nurture; than to be the 
messenger and herald of heavenly truth from God to man, and 
by the faithful work of holy doctrine, to procreate a number of 
faithful men, making a kind of creation like to God’s, by infusing 
His Spirit and likeness into them, to their salvation, as God did 
into him; arising, to what climate soever he turn him, like that 
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sun of righteousness, that sent him with healing in his wings, 
and new light to break in upon the chill and gloomy hearts of his 
hearers, raising out of darksome barrenness a delicious and fra- 
grant spring of saving knowledge and good works.’’ But pre- 
cisely because we wish religion and its ministers to be objects o} 
public reverence, would we exclude them from any connection 
with the politics or business of government. If the latter be 
dignified and exalted by the alliance, in the same proportion 
would religion be lowered and desecrated. All history confirms 
the truth of this doctrine ; and, without spending any more time 
in refuting the strange speculations of our author, we may safely 
leave them to the judgment of his readers. 

Chapter VI. treats of the ‘‘ European Colonies in America.” 
The British possessions are first considered, and then those ot 
Spain, France, &c. At page 211, the author observes, ‘ Had 
we subdued Canada in the last war, or should we do it at any 
time hereafter, we should of course restore it at the conclusion 
of peace, which would never be made upon any other basis than 
that of prior possession.”? We are ata loss to know why this 
restoration follows so much as a matter of course. Has not this 
same Canada been conquered and kept by the victors on more 
than one former occasion ; and are we never to be strong enough 
to retain possession of it? The mention of Hayti leads to a long 
and learned disquisition on the relative capacity of the whites 
and negroes; into which we have no disposition to follow him. 
He is the most thoroughgoing advocate of the African race we 
have yet encountered. Not content with asserting their equality, 
mental and moral, with the European stock, he absolutely insists 
on their superiority, as the following passage may testify:— 

“It would seem indeed, as f have hinted before, that if any race have a right 
to claim a sort of pre-eminence over others, on the fair and honourable ground oi 
talents displayed and benefits conferred, it is precisely ‘his very one, which we 
take upon us, in the pride of a temporary superiority, to stamp with the brand o! 
essential degradation.” 

After this grave eulogium upon the character of our coloured 
brethren, we certainly were not prepared to find him, only a few 
pages further, questioning the expediency of aiding their return 
to the land of their forefathers, and opposing the project of colo- 
nizing, on the ground that the southern states would experience 
some inconvenience from the loss of their labour. It strikes us 
as a little inconsistent, to endeavour to keep in bondage this 
‘pre-eminent race.”” But we may be mistaken. 

Chapter VII. treats of the ‘‘ Foreign Policy of the two Ame- 
ricas.”? We find in this chapter a fuller development of the au- 
thor’s ideas respecting the hostile tendencies of the European and 
American systems. “ The existing relation,” he says at page 227, 
“between the continent of America and that of Europe (consi- 
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dering the latter as represented by the Holy Alliance) is that of 
hostility, actual in some parts, and only virtual in others, but 
real and effective in all.”” This situation of things arises from 
“the opposition that exists between the principles of government 
that respectively prevail in the two great divisions of the Chris- 
tian system.’’ In fact, this chapter is little more than an enlarge- 
ment of some of the topics treated of in Chapter II. We find, 
too, the same amiable and infantine confidence in the sincerity 
of Mr. Canning’s professions towards this country, to which we 
have already had occasion to advert. The never-to-be-forgotten 
sentences uttered by that veteran statesman to Mr. Hughes at the 
Liverpool dinner, are again put forward with great apparent glee, 
as conclusive evidence of a truly amicable spirit towards this coun- 
try. It is really pleasing to observe with what heartiness and good 
nature our author (himself a diplomatist!) dwells on ‘‘the new 
sentiments of amity’? which ‘* beam out of the countenances of 
either party,”’ and congratulates his readers on “ the new relation 
of political alliance and amity between Great Britain and the 
United States;” and, kindling as he advances, how, finally, he 
assures himself that we have converted our former enemy into a 
firm friend and ally. 

The former subjects of difference, our worthy author thinks, 
are put to sleep; and he intimates that a suggestion of his own, 
promulgated in his former work, ‘‘ Europe,” would go far to 
put an end to them altogether. 

**T proposed that the two parties should take a higher ground than any which 
had hitherto been occupied in the negotiations on this subject, and should agree 
to extend to the ocean the principle which had long been admitted in warlike 
operations on land, of respecting all private property: and should prohibit the 
capture of it under any pretext whatever, whether by national ships or privateers.” 

To be sure, ‘‘the suggestion was treated as visionary in some 
respectable quarters,’’ but, adds the author, with infinite com- 
placency, “I have had the satisfaction to learn from an authentic 
quarter, that the suggestion I had offered on the subject was taken 
into view in determining upon the proposals offered by President 
Monroe to the leading European powers.”’ 

In Chapter VIII. we find a view of the ‘Internal relations 
of the two Americas,”’ followed by a discussion of the policy of 
the Congress of Panama. Our author thinks that the old Euro- 
pean theory, which supposes that all neighbouring nations are, 
as such, natural enemies, will not hold good between the United 
States and the southern republics. Enjoying a common freedom, 
and governed by institutions which oblige their statesmen to con- 
sult the true interest of their countries, he infers that no cause of 
dissefttion can arise between them. 


“We believe that the political institutions prevailing through all parts of the 
continent, are more conformable to reason and nature than those which are esta- 
blished elsewhere ; and that as such, their natural tendency will be to produce a 
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relation of amity between the different communities in which they subsist; and 
although these institutions are not perhaps at present perfect, either in North or 
South America, more especially, as I have intimated before, in the latter, never- 
theless, as there is a tendency in each to favour rather than discourage all reform 
that may appear advantageous, we have reason to anticipate that, in their futur: 
progress, they may approach more nearly to the type of perfection, rather than 
recede from it, and that the relations resulting from them will have a constant 
tendency to become more and more amicable. It is always, however, a fortunate 
thing, when the favourable operation of gencral principles is aided by the con 
currence of accidental causes, and such has been the case as respects the rela. 
tions between the United States and Spanish America. Under the operation of 
circumstances, in a great measure independent of the general cause just alluded 
to, these relations were established in the first instance, on a footing of entirc 
amity and mutual good understanding; and the same circumstances eve conti- 
nued hitherto, and will probably continue for a long time to come, to exercise a 
very strong influence in preserving and maintaining them on the same basis. It 
was our good fortune to have the opportunity of manifesting a friendly dispositior 
towards these new nations, at the very opening of their political existence, when 
they were still diffident of their resources, and were looking round anxiously for 
foreign succour. We may venture perhaps to say, without fearing to be charged 
with an indelicate assumption of merit, that the policy pursued by the govern 
ment of the United States, in regard to the Spanish American question, is on 
of the circumstances that have contributed very powerfully to aid the colonies i: 
establishing their independence. Nor has this policy been less advantageous, 
because it has been distinguished throughout by discretion and good sense, a: 
well as an enlightened regard for the mghts of humanity. We neither embar- 
rassed our young neighbours with officious and premature aid, before we knew 
in what way we could best serve them, nor did we wait to be the last in bidding 
them welcome into the family of Christian communities. Subsequently to the ac- 
knowledgment of their independence, it was publicly declared by the United 
States, at a time when it was known that the great continental powers had 
thoughts of taking an active part on the side of Spain, that such an interference 
would be considered by us as unfriendly. This declaration created between us 
and the new American governments a virtual alliance against a common enemy, 
which, as { have already said, determines at present, and will continue to do so fora 
long time to come, the character of our foreign relations in general. Our position 
in regard to the other American governments, which was naturally friendly, has 
assumed, therefore, in consequence of accidental circumstances, the form of a 
close connexion from its commencement, and will wear this shape for a long time 
to come. In this way habit, after all one of the strongest principles of human 
conduct, will confirm what nature and accident have combined to establish ; and 
if ever the relation of the two sections of the American continent, in regard to 
each other, becomes unfriendly, it can only be when the whole existing politica! 
system shall have been swept into nothing, by some of the great changes, whe- 
ther sudden or gradual, that occur from time to time in human affairs, and are in 
their nature beyond the reach of anticipation.” 


In these remarks we perceive the same good-natured and cha- 
ritable spirit, which we have had occasion before to observe; and 
if we do not aitogether agree with him in his prophecies, we 
cannot but respect the principles from which they are derived, 
and join with him in wishing that harmony may always exist 
between republics. 

After an elaborate view of the rise and progress of our pub- 
lic intercourse with Spanish America, our author comes to the 
conclusion, that our government did exactly what they ought 
to have done, both as to the time and manner of acknowledging 
the independence of those colonies. This leads to a consideration 
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of the causes and policy of the congress of Panama, and of the 
expediency of the United States taking part in it—a fruitful 
subject, into which we have neither room nor leisure to enter at 
present. It may be sufficient to observe, that the author expresses 
himself warmly in favour of the course pursued by the present 
administration in this respect. 

The ninth chapter is entitled “ Fif/tieth Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence,—Death of Messrs. Adams and 
Jefferson,” and, as the title indicates, is principally devoted to 
a subject upon which much has been written, and a great deal 
more said. There is nothing very striking either in the reasoning 
or the rhetoric of our author’s eulogies upon the great patriarchs 
of our Israel. He concludes them, indeed, with an observation, 
which well deserves to be repeated :— 


“ Compare now the splendid talents, the sublime and simple virtues, the ardent 
and unwearied devotion to the public, the noble disinterestedness, the blameless 
youth and divine old age of these men, with what we know of the politicians 
aid generals of modern Europe in their best estate; and say whether there be 
not something in popular institutions that seems to favour specifically the growth 
of public virtue.” 

Then follows a proposal, rather more poetical than practical, 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon by the government of the 
United States, and its consecration to the memory of our distin- 
guished patriots. ‘The scheme is minutely delineated, with all 
the fondness of parental care, and the anticipations of the author 
are such as almost to provoke a smile. For instance: — 

“ Under these circumstances, the resort to the spot would probably be much 
greater than it has ever been before ; and it would gradually come to be re - 
ed as a sort of sacred ground, like the plains of Elis in ancient Greece, where 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the end of every four years. Mount Ver 
non too would perhaps be made the theatre of public rejoicings, upon our great 
national festival. The citizens of the neighbourhood would naturally meet there 
upon that occasion ; and as the importance of the day was more and more felt, 
and the reverence for our political fathers went on increasing, as it will, from 
year to year, it would not be singular if many of the most respectable persons 
from all parts of the country should avail themselves of that opportunity, (the 
season being favourable for travelling, ) to visit the place. The festivities would 
probably be continued for several days, and accompanied by devotional and lite- 
raty exercises, poems, plays, orations, and other entertainments of all descrip- 
tions.” 

In Chapter X. and last, the author delivers his sentiments on 
“the prospects of America and its influence on the fortunes of 
the world,” of which we have left ourselves no room for an 
analysis. His anticipations are in the same strain with the pre- 
ceding parts of the work. They are cheering and patriotic, and 
withal, we think, likely to be realized. 

The language employed in the instance we are about to men- 
tion, was not, we trust, intended to bear the construction it will 
naturally receive. In a note to page 270, the author, observing 
upon the system of Mr. Owen, as attempted to be put in prac- 
tice at New-Harmony, uses this phraseology :— 
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“* Mr. Owen is perhaps injudicious in attempting to connect with his econom( 

cal improvements, a complete reform in religion and government,” &c. 
The ‘*complete reform in religion”? here alluded to, consists in 
the utter abandonment and reprobation of the whole system o; 
the Christian faith—in a contemptuous rejection of the Bible. 
Old and New, as a tissue of fables and falsehoods; and in th 
denial of the providence of God and a state of future retribu- 
tion. The doctrines of this reformer, with respect to private pro- 
perty, are hardly less mischievous. Such are the projects whic’: 
our author thinks are ‘‘ perhaps injudicious ;’’ and respecting th 
framer of which, he remarks:— 

“ It is but justice to this gentleman to add, that his ‘intentions are evidently 0; 
the most benevolent character” ! 

We have thus given a pretty full, and, we believe, fair abstrac: 
of the Citizen’s volume ; and we shall venture to add a few «: 
tached and cursory remarks, which, on looking over the work 
again, our critical duties seem to require. 

We have had occasion more than once to observe upon thie 
tenderness of the author’s sentiments towards Mr. Canning, and 
the facility with which he appears to have yielded his entire 
confidence to the declarations of that ingenious politician, when 
he has done this country the honour of a civil speech. It strikes 
us, that the author has erred as widely from the true line in his 
views of lord Castlereagh’s character, as in his unqualified com- 
mendation of Mr. Canning. No one can deny to the latter the 
possession of ample and richly endowed intellect, great politica! 
sagacity, and a lofty personal character. But it must not be for- 
gotten, at the same time—at least by writers of other countries— 
that Mr. Canning is exclusively and avowedly a British states- 
man, and that he takes care to manifest his devotion to what he 
considers the peculiar interests of England, on all occasions, |e- 
gitimate and illegitimate, and his contempt or aversion for the 
institutions or policy of other countries, by pungent sarcasm: 
and bold egotistical bravadoes. Our state papers teem with evi- 
dence of his actual feelings towards this country, more conclu- 
sive, we think, than any set speech at a Liverpool dinner. The 
flippancy of the tone of some of his diplomatic letters,:and the 
poorly disguised sneer in others, should, it seems to us, serve to 
moderate the anxiety of an American writer to domesticate him 
among our well-wishers. On the other hand, lord Castlereagh, 
whatever were his faults, was not justly chargeable with rude- 
ness towards foreign nations. The suavity of his address, and the 
general mildness of his tone, gained friends ey ery where for his 
country. Towards the United States, especially, he was always 
amicable and obliging ; and, we believe, few of our diplomatic 
agents had oceasion to complain of his spirit or manner. //e 
professed, it is true, no extraordinary attachment to liberal insti- 
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tutions, but then he never outraged them by heartless witticisms. 
As a statesman, he possessed some eminent qualifications. In the 
House of Commons he was an excellent manager, and oceasion- 
ally treated the political situation and history of Europe with al- 
most unrivalled ability. Until lately, Mr. Canning has made a 

int of avowing, on all occasions, that he did no more than tread 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. The merits of lord Castle- 
reagh are, we think, greatly underrated by the author of ‘¢ Ame- 
rica.”’ Certainly the allusion to the mode of his death is in the last 
degree unseemly. We are greatly mistaken, too, if it be not found 
hereafter, that ¢his country has gained nothing by the elevation 
of the present premier. 

In Chapter X. (p. 337,) we find the opinion advanced with 
considerable earnestness, that Russia is destined to ingulf the 
whole continent of Europes We have no great confidence in our 
own prophetic vision, but we see nothing to warrant, this belief ; 
at all events, the author’s reasons are by no means conclusive. 
Truly, we cannot agree with him in the doctrine so strenu- 
ously maintained in his first work, (‘* Europe,’’) that the domi- 
nation of Russia would be a benefit to the con.inent and mankind! 
The theory of our author, in this respect, is of the same pattera 
with that touching the validity and value of the union between 
church and state, to which we have adverted in a former page. 

In a note to page 342, the author takes occasion to refer to a 
work entitled ** New Jdeas on Population, with remarks on the 
theories of Godwin and Malthus, by A. H. Everett,’? which ap- 
pears, in fact, to give little support to its title-page, since it is 
acknowledged to be no more than ‘a defence of the o/d and 
common opinion against a modern paradox.”? The theory of 
Malthus, we think, remains unshaken. Some of the “ New Ideas” 
in the present work, are, we believe, also of respectable antiqui- 
ty. Two or three of them, as we have already suggested, have 
heen put under ground by the common consent of the age ; and 
we see no reason why they should be allowed to ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,’’ to the alarm of well-disposed _politi- 
cians. 

Among the results of the general progress of this country in 
improvement, the author introduces the subject of religion. We 
hardly know how to understand him on this point. His singular 
remark respecting the avowed infidelity of Owen, has already 
been noticed. In page 354, he professes to believe that the 
‘veneration now so universally entertained for our faith will 
probably increase rather than diminish ;”’ but, he is pleaséd to 
add, that “as a// the forms under which it is professed, are in a 
greater or less degree mixed up with error, they may be expect- 
ed to undergo various alterations.’’ He then takes up the princi- 
pal sects seriatim:— 
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** Will the Roman Catholics,” he asks, ‘who are now very active in many 
of the country, who have lately made proselytes, even in the heart of or- 
thodox New-England, who have their College of Jesuits at Washington, and at 
times their deputies in congress, continue to advance, as they fondly expect, 
until they have reclaimed us all from our wanderings, and gathered us into the 
folds of holy mother church ?” 
Now, we take upon ourselves to say, that it never has hap- 
ned to any sane Roman Catholic, to believe in the practica- 
ility of making proselytes.of all the inhabitants of this country. 
The exertions of that communion, in this respect, bear no com- 
parison with those of other societies. They have no college of 
** Jesuits,’ properly so called, at Washington, as is stated in this 
assage, nor have they, as a sect, any ‘‘ deputies in congress.” 
any Protestant clergymen have held seats in this body; and we 
can perceive no valid reason why a minister of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith should be excluded, or thé appearance of one in it so 
specially noted. 

Next comes the ‘Church of England,” or, to use its proper 
name, “the Protestant Episcopal Church,” which the author, 
with surprising ignorance of its history and condition, appears 
to consider as ‘‘ hardly at home on this soil.”’ If he had taken 
proper pains to inform himself, he would have learnt that no so- 
ciety of Christians has given stronger evidence of entire adapta- 
tion to our soil, institutions, and manners; and no one has in- 
ereased more rapidly, or manifests more unequivocal signs oi 
prosperity. We need not refer to evidence in support of this 
position, which must be familiar to all our readers. 

** Finally,” he says, ‘is it possible, that from the midst of the chaos of con 
flicting sects, some new form of the common faith may ultimately spring up, 
more consonant to the real sense of scripture, and belter accommodated to practi: 
cal uses than any now existing?” 

We do not profess to have discovered his meaning in this pas- 
sage, but leave it to our readers to decypher, if the task be pos- 
sible. 

The style of this work is generally easy and not inelegant. 
There are, however, some instances of flippancy, which, though 
tolerable in a newspaper or review, do not become a solemn 
book from a grave diplomatist: examples may be found in pages 
54, 116, and 357. There is a good deal, too, of commonplace 
pamphleteering, and much mere declamation on well-established 
truths, which, whether the book was written for Europe or 
America, might very well have been spared. To the soundness 
and value of some of the opinions advanced, we have borne will- 
ing testimony. Upon the whole, if the author will condense a 
little more, and write from Europe and not at Europe, we shall 
be glad to see an additional work of his pen. 
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Art. X.—Mémoires ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes par M. Le 
Compte de Ségur, de L’.Académie Frangaise, Pair de 
France, &c. 3 vols. Paris et Londres, 1827. Memoirs, Re- 
collections, and Jlnecdotes, by Count de Ségur, of the 
French Academy, Peer of France, &c. 3 vols. London and 
Paris, 1827. 


THERE is, perhaps, no individual of the age, from whom more 
entertaining and instructive Memoirs might be expected, than the 
Count de Ségur; to whose prolific vein the world is indebted for 
the three volumes upon which we are about to bestow some atten- 
tion. We could not indicate a man that has seen the loftiest so- 
ciety, and the most brilliant and imposing business of life, under 
better auspices, or a greater variety of forms; or who, from the na- 
ture of his literary habits and tastes, and the vivacity of his charac- 
ter, would be deemed more able to describe all that he had observ- 
ed, and to furnish a rich stock of anecdotes and reflections. Born 
in France, in 1753, in the reign of Louis XV., and sprung from 
an illustrious race, he has passed through the most interesting 
and splendid scenes of the old and new régime; associated with 
the rulers, warriors, and philosophers of the old and new schools 
respectively; and intimately known several of the crowned heads, 
the plumed generals, and the exalted ministers, whose names 
filled the trumpet of fame, and whose operations swayed the 
destinies of Europe, during the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He includes in the list of his acquaintance, Washington, 
Kosciusko, Lafayette, Napoleon, Catherine II., Frederick the 
Great, Joseph II., Gustavus III., Mirabeau, and indeed almost 
every cotemporary politician or author of chief notoriety and 
influence. The variety of pursuits into which he has been suc- 
cessively cast, is as remarkable in itself, as it is propitious to his 
present scheme of publication. —‘‘ Fate decreed,”’ says he, in 
his introductory chapter, ‘‘that I should be a colonel, a general 
officer, a traveller by land and sea, a courtier, the son of a mi- 
nister of state, an ambassador, a negotiator of treaties, a prisoner, 
a farmer, a soldier, a poet, a dramatic author, an historian, a 
writer for the journals, a deputy, a counsellor of state, a senator, a 
member of the French Academy, and a peer of France.’’? He was 
educated like all the higher French noblesse of his day; first taught 
the classics in reverend colleges ; introduced too soon into the 
fashionable circles; invested with a commission in the army; in- 
dulged in every freak of levity and extravagance; involved in 
foolish duels, and accomplished in intrigues of all kinds. They 
studied the most liberal or latitudinarian doctrines, in both re- 
ligion and politics; affected English fashions and opinions; ridi- 
culed ancient prejudices and customs, while they cherished fa- 
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mily pride and hereditary vices; and believed themselves, not- 
withstanding the tendency of the theories which they patronised 
and the abuses of which their privileges made a part, secure in 
their peculiar advantages and enjoyments. The Count exhibits 
their situation in vivid terms. 

** Pour nous, jeune noblesse frangaise, sans regret pour le passé, sans inquic. 
tude pour l’avenir, nous marchions gaiment sur un tapis de fleurs qui nous cachait 
un abime. Rians frondeurs des modes anciennes, de l’orgueil féodal de nos péres 
et de leurs graves étiquettes, tout ce qui était antique nous paraissait gé nant et 
ridicule. La gravité des anciennes doctrines nous pesait. La philosophic riante 
de Voltaire nous entrainait en nous amusant. Sans approfondir celle des écri- 
vains plus graves, nous l’admirions comme empreinte de courage et de résistance 
au pouvoir arbitraire. 

L’usage nouveau des cabriolets, des fracs, la simplicité des coutumes anglaises 
nous charmaient, en nous permettant de dérober a un éclat génant tous les dé. 
tails de notre vie privée. Consacrant tout notre temps a la société, aux fétes, 
aux plaisirs, aux devoirs peu assujettissans de la cour et des garnisons, nous 
jouissions a la fois avec incurie et des avantages que nous avaient transmis les 
anciennes institutions, et de la liberté que nous apportaient les nouvelles meurs: 
ainsi ces deux régimes flattaient également l’un notre vanité, lautre nos pen- 
chans pour les plaisirs.” 

It was the mode among those of his order, who possessed any 
literary talents, to attempt compositions of the lighter cast, and 
particularly vers de société, verses which were adapted to flatter 
a mistress, amuse a coterie, or sting a rival, an enemy, or a court 
favourite. This, however, was not always a safe exercise of their 
wit and knack of rhyme. Maurepas,—afterwards one of Louis 
the Sixteenth’s ministers,—suflered an exile of twenty-five years 
for a song; and the Chevalier de Boufflers for a long time marred 
his fortune by similar effusions. Our author, in a sportive mood, 
devised some pungent couplets against the minister of marine, 
in 1779. Being, soon after, at a hunt with the king—Louis 
XVI.—this monarch observed to him, with a very severe coun- 
tenance, ‘‘I have been told that you have suffered yourself to 
make certain verses, very lively and wicked, and hardly fit to 
be acknowledged.’’ The culprit, endeavouring to hide his embar- 
rassment, replied that he had indeed amused himself in camp by 
writing a song, and forthwith he warbled, in a low tone, into 
the ear of the sovereign, a few stanzas of a different piece of his 
own, rather licentious, upon the deception of jealous husbands. 
Louis laughed heartily, and said no more on the subject: butthe 
affair might have been widely different from a joke. 

Ségur became celebrated for his poetical and dramatic baga- 
telles, and has published a number of them in an octavo, entitled 
Mélanges. He is, besides, a voluminous author in prose; advan- 
tageously known as such in the republic of letters. His *¢ Poli- 
tique de Tous Les Cabinets de l’Europe,’’—to which Burke has 
referred with so much respect in the Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,—is a valuable and curious contribution to political and 
diplomatic history: his Historical and Political View of Eu- 
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rope, from 1786 to 1796, another work of considerable repute, 
has likewise passed through several editions:—we have, more- 
over, from his pen, an extensive outline of Ancient History ; 
Histories of Rome, of the Lower Empire, and of France; and four 
volumes, entitled Galerie Morale et Politique, which, as he 
states in his preface, were composed for the rich, the happy, and 
the powerful, though he represents these to be, of all readers, the 
least disposed to welcome advice and weigh truth. The Ga/lery 
eonsists of a series of essays on many different topics, from which 
profit and pleasure may be derived by the incaleulably more nu- 
merous and less fastidious remainder of mankind. As a writer, 
the Count is not frequently profound, nor minutely erudite, nor 
’ absolutely original; but, having gathered from books and social 
eonverse, a large fund of information, and acquired a flowing 
and elegant style, he has imparted to nearly all his performances 
in prose, a degree of attraction and solidity, which has rendered 
them justly popular, and has fairly earned for him the seat which 
he holds in the French Academy. Most of them were executed 
for the purpose of procuring means wherewith to discharge debts, 
and relieve other necessities occasioned by the French Revolution. 
His Life of Frederick William II. of Prussia, converted into the 
Historical and Political View which we have already mentioned, 
was prepared,—as one of the novels of Sir Walter Scott is said to 
have been,—to furnish paraphernalia, a frousseau, for a daugh- 
ter about to be married. The Count worked, however, only in 
the silver age of authors: the price stipulated with his book- 
seller was but a thousand crowns—the baronet could command 
thousands of guineas. 

Few of the courtiers and men of fashion, of his meridian pe- 
riod, equalled Ségur in wit, address, and general fascination of 
manner. The Prince de Ligne, whom Madame de Stael cele- 
brates as one of the most accomplished and winning gentlemen 
and cavaliers that ever lived, bears testimony, in his sprightly 
Letters, to Sé¢gur’s rare endowments of mind and body, and the 
extraordinary personal favour which he acquired with all the 
sovereigns, whose social leisure he adorned and enlivened. 
With equal facility and success, he extemporized verses and 
tales; discussed literature and politics; threw out dons mots and 
raillery ; and lavished compliments ‘‘ den spirituels, et bien 
francois.”” It was chiefly through his direct influence with Ca- 
therine II. that he concluded the famous commercial treaty of 
1787, between Russia and France. 

On his appointment, in 1784, to the important post of ambas- 
sador at the Court of Russia, he left behind him his wife, whe 
was one of the most distinguished of her sex for beauty and vir- 
tue. During the five years of his absence, it was remarked that 
the breath of calumny never reached her, even in that atmo- 
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sphere, where it seemed nearly impossible to remain untainted, 
particularly within the precincts of the Court; and where suspi- 
cion so easily arose, and was exhaled with so much levity on al! 
occasions. She was young; and her father-in-law, the old Maré- 
chal de Ségur, being at the head of the war department, she re- 
sided with him at Versailles, and did the honours of the house 
towards a multitude of military guests, who made illicit love 
their business as much as any other art of destruction. This cir- 
cumstance we notice to confirm the credit due to her for the 
other: and the merit of this exemplary woman will be the more 
felt, when we add that her husband was notoriously among the 
most gallant, and the most successful in his gallantries, of all the 
gay courtiers who contributed to render Paris and Versailles a 
scene at once of the highest refinement and lowest degeneracy of 
our species. He was not, however, insensible to her charms and 
moral excellence; he preferred her to any other woman; but, ac- 
cording to the vitiated taste and fashion of dissolute capitals, he 
preferred even to her the renown and adventures of un homme 
a bonnes fortunes. His muse was more frequently employed to 
extol the true object of his admiration than any other; some of 
the most delightful verses ever presented by a husband to a wife, 
are in the number of his erotic offerings; and we may belicve, 
in all its parts, the following romantic story, which he relates 
in his third volume, in his account of his journey to the Crimea, 
with Catherine IT.— 


** At Theodosia, we were just going to commence our journey, the empress 
was already in her carriage, and I was hastily descending the steps of her palace 
to join her, when, all of a sudden, there appeared before me a young woman 
dressed in the Asiatic fashion. Her size, her gait, her eyes, her forehead, hc: 
mouth, in short, all her features presented, with inconceivable accuracy, ti: 
perfect image of my wife. 

Surprise rendered me motionless. 1 doubted whether I was awake; I believed 
for a moment that Madame de Ségur was really come from France in search ot 
me, and that they had taken pleasure in concealing the event, and preparing fo: 
me this unexpected meeting: the imagination travels quickly, and I was in the 
country of wonders. 

In the mean time Prince Potemkin, seeing me stand like a statue, called to 
me in vain, and ran to tell me that the empress was waiting for me. The young 
woman withdrew, and my too short dream was broken; I related it in a few 
words to the prince. 

‘Is the resemblance then so complete” said he. I answered,‘that ‘it was per- 
fect and incredible.’ 

‘ Well then,’ replied he, laughing, ‘ batushka, (a familiar and friendly expres 
sion), this young Circassian belongs to a man who will allow me to dispose of 
her as I think proper, and as soon as we arrive at Petersburgh, I will make you a 
present of her.’ I thanked him, but added, ‘I shall not accept your offer: I 
think such a proof of sentiment would appear very strange to Madame de 
Ségur.’ 

We separated, and I thought all was over: but, some time afterwards, the 
prince convinced me that he was piqued at my refusal; he attributed it to a false 
delicacy, which prevented me from receiving a present from him. ‘I will prove 
that you are mistaken,’ I said to him, ‘by accepting any other present which 
vou may be pleased to offer me.’ ” 
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On his return from Russia in 1789, he endeavoured, as a poli- 
tician, to conciliate both the Constituent Assembly and the Court, 
but lost the confidence of both; though, when, as the Revolution 
advanced, it was deemed expedient to send a special mission to 
Prussia, then beginning to menace war, he was chosen the am- 
bassador, as a person of aristocratic rank, a former servant of the 
crown, and one who had personally known the Prussian monarch. 
Arriving at Berlin, confident of the ~ood-will of Frederick, he 
found all the favour of the court in possession of the French emi- 
grants. Through their ascendancy, as it was supposed, the king 
was induced to offer him the bitterest indignity, in his first offi- 
cial audience, by turning on his heel instead of the usual cour- 
tesy. The emigrants who surrounded Frederick at the time, or 
were in the ante-chamber when Ségur was retiring, exhibited 
their triumph in so mortifying and insulting a manner, that he 
was completely unmanned, and as soon as he reached his lodg- 
ings, endeavoured to put an end to his life by stabbing himself 
with a penknife, which fortunately proved too short for his 
purpose. This event excited the strongest sensation among his 
friends in Paris, where, ere long, he re-appeared, pale and ema- 
ciate; an object of general notice and interest, as much on account 
of his admired and afflicted wife, as for his own sake. The ex- 
treme sensibility and mad despair of the ambassador and courtier, 
may remind those who are familiar with the domestic history of 
England, of the similar mortification, but more unhappy fate, of 
the youthful chancellor Yorke. 

In its progress, the Revolution began sorely to afflict and alarm 
the Count; he looked to this country as an asylum, in common 
with a large portion of the inhabitants of Paris, who appeared to 
suppose that nothing would be wanting to their happiness if they 
could only once land on our shores. Out of the wreck of his for- 
tune and that of Madame de Ségur, he purchased, from the Ame- 
rican minister, Gouverneur Morris, a farm, on the Delaware, 
near Wilmington, at the price of 120,600 frances: this, however, 
the utter poverty and distress to which he was finally reduced 
by the rapine and tyranny of the revolutionary governments, 
forced him to sell, in the year 1798, at the sacrifice of half its 
cost. He languished for a time in the prisons of Robespierre, 
and continued to experience several of the worst calamities of 
the reign of anarchy and despotism, until Bonaparte acquired 
dominion as First Consul. Adhering to the new master, the 
Count was placed in the legislative body, in which he strenuously 
advocated the prolongation of the consulate, for life. When Na- 
poleon assumed the purple, he chose our experienced courtier 
as his Grand Master of Ceremonies, created him Count of the 
Empire, and bestowed on him other lofty functions and titles. 
Ségur did not fail to perform well his various parts under the 
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new dynasty ; nor did he omit to burn a moderate share of in- 
cense before the imperial idol. When the Bourbons were re- 
instated in 1814, he accepted from them the station of Peer of 
France; but on Bonaparte’s return from Elba in 1815, he re- 
mained both in Paris and in the House of Peers, and even re-oc- 
cupied his post of Grand Master of the Ceremonies, which he had 
filled with all the science and skill of an adept of a vieille cour. 
Seeing him once more,—at the end of the year last mentroned,— 
a servant of the old dynasty, among the peers, the editors of the 
Dictionary of Weathercocks, Dictionnaire des Girouettes, have 
introduced his name into that mischievous register, and assigned 
to him no less than six flags, as emblems of his several varieties 
of fealty. They have also spitefully quoted some agreeable verses 
of his, upon the happiness of solitude, and the illusions of ambi- 
tion, produced when he was in obscuration. We doubt, however, 
whether a poet ought to be held responsible in this way for his 
moralizing:—any more than most of the French and English 
bards who celebrated the charms of nature and the superiority ot 
rural life, but rarely quitted Paris or London, could be consi- 
dered as bound to reside in the country. The verses in question 
are these:— 
**D’un monde qui m’avait séduit 
Je connais Vimposture ; 
Mon ceeur éclairant mon esprit, 
Me rend a la nature. 
Partout on voit tant de fureur 
Et tant d’ingratitude, 
Qu’on ne trouve plus le bonheur 
Que dans la solitude. 
Pour trouver ce parfait bonheur 
Dont le séjour est un mystére, 
Consultez toujours votre cour, 
Que ce guide seul vous éclaire. 
De vos ambitieux désirs 
Fuyez la trompeuse lumié€re, 
Et pour gotter de vrais plaisirs 
Venez me voir dans ma chaumiere.’ 
It is not with any inclination or design to disparage our wor- 
thy author that we have premised these particulars of his career, 
which are derived from other sources than his Memoirs. He is 
now, and has long been, a good husband and patriot: the fond 
and conscientious wife who clung to him in all his sad reverses, 
is the cherished companion and helpmate of his old age; and 
whoever contemplates the portrait of him, which is prefixed to 
his first volume, and is as much a fac simile as that of the neat 
adjoining autograph, must form a kindly judgment of his general 
qualities, by an instinct more sure than any maxim of Lavater. 
As the near relative of Lafayette, as one of the chivalrous French 
patricians who fought on our soil to achieve our independence, 
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and as an author and politician of diffusive fame, he must be, in 
whatever touches his past or present career, an object of par- 
ticular interest for Americans. His Memoirs have been brought 
down only to the year 1790; he is now engaged in digesting a 
narrative of events in which he has, more or less, taken a part 
during the last thirty-six years. We do not know how many 
volumes it may fill; but when we advert to the unparalleled 
transactions and vicissitudes of that period, in France, and the 
offices which he held under the government of Napoleon, we 
conclude that the second series will be as rich as the first in 
‘portraits, anecdotes and facts. ”’ 

The first of the three present volumes was issued in 1825; and 
the second, last year. Their contents have been noticed in so 
many reviews, that we must satisfy ourselves, in regard to them, 
with a very rapid or general survey. The third, which has just 
appeared in London and Paris, being fresh and of brighter tex- 
ture, may be described and quoted in more detail. 

Notwithstanding that these Memoirs have not all the poignancy 
and animation which were anticipated pursuant to the charac- 
teristic powers of the author, and to which the similar French 
productions have accustomed the lovers of such food; and al- 
though rather too much commonplace history has been intro- 
duced into them, and we find, here and there, what the French 
call bavardage, and some things which might be pronounced 
romance or imaginative memory,—yet we prefer them on the 
whole, to the plurality of the other and more highly seasoned 
volumes of the same class, which constitute so large and curious 
a portion of French literature, and develope the internal condi- 
tion of France, during the eighteenth century especially, in the 
manner the most desirable for the gratification of the inquirer, 
and the study of human nature. Our Count, while he designates 
prevalent vices and depraved habits, draws no licentious pictures: 
if we can now and then suspect him of a little exaggeration or 
invention, voluntary or involuntary, he may be, in general, 
securely trusted; and he writes so much as an eye-witness, an 
immediate actor, and deals with transactions, results and charac- 
ters, of consequence so mighty, that his pages combine a peculiar 
historical value and attraction, which, we doubt not, will be 
doubly appreciated by future generations, particularly in the vo- 
lumes to come, supposing them to be marked by an equal degree 
of candour and intelligence. He displays more frankness, libe- 
rality, and sound moral sentiment, than veteran diplomatists and 
courtiers usually retain in any situation or proceeding; and he 
seems to love and honour that spirit and system of liberty which 
it was never his good fortune to witness elsewhere than in the 
United States and England. 
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His first volume embraces a clear and sufficiently ample ac- 
count of the original feelings and transactions, in France, with 
reference to our Revolution. The fashionable mood, even at 
court, is illustrated fully by one such anecdote as the follow- 
ing:— 

** Trecollect the astonishment with which I, though young and giddy and en 
thusiastic, witnessed the whole court, in the theatre of the Palace of Versailles, 
applauding with rapture Voltaire’s tragedy of Brutus, and particularly these two 
lines:— 

* Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en mon cceur, 
La liberté gravée, et les rois en horreur.’ ” 


We have in the first volume, also, much that is interesting iy 
respect to Voltaire and Lafayette, with whom the author was 
closely connected ; and a lively relation of his own voyage and 
arrival in this country to join Rochambeau’s army; of his per- 
sonal knowledge and impressions of Washington; and his obsery- 
ations on the American people. He is abundantly kind towards 
all; and not sparing in the recital of our military movements 
and exploits. 

The second volume opens with his return to France from his 
American campaigns. A few days after he reached Paris, the 
minister, Vergennes, stated to him forebodings, which were re- 
alized, ‘‘of the future destinies of the new American republic, 
and the influence which its example would have on many coun- 
tries.”” The administration of Calonne and other statesmen ; the 
predispositions to revolution in France ; the faculties and charac- 
ters of the eminent French philosophers and writers of the era; 
and the author’s residence in England, with the highest society; 
are copiously described. On his route to Russia, as ambassador, 
he sojourned in the principal cities, and communed with the 
most exalted persons. His interviews with Frederick the Great, 
and the anecdotes of that master-spirit, which he gleaned in va- 
rious opportunities, supplied precious materials, of which he has 
made the best use. He has introduced into the second volume 
fine delineations of Stanislas and the Poles; of princes Henry 
of Prussia, Potemkin, and de Ligne; of Catherine II., and her 
course of government; of Russia and Russian society, and the 
interior of the Russian court. Catherine distinguished him by 
habitual intimacy and confidential esteem; and he makes no un- 
grateful return in his general portrait and particular traits of that 
exiraordinary woman, at the same time that he does not attempt 
to conceal nor elaborately varnish her faults and excesses. Fre- 
derick the Great freely disclosed to him his own ideas of her 
character and situation, excusing, with very plausible sugges- 
tions, her share in the conspiracy against her husband, and deny- 
ing that she was in any manner privy to his murder, though cir- 
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cumstances obliged her to retain the perpetrators of the crime 
near her person and in the sunshine of her favour. The fact of 
absolute guilt or innocence, or the degree of connivance, ante- 
cedent or subsequent, in this case, are matters nearly certain to 
continue inscrutable, unless, as occasionally happens to the most 
covert and mysterious of human motives and deeds, chance 
should reveal some latent and decisive proof. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, nearly the equal of his brother 
Frederick in military and civil talents, and the tactics and suc- 
cesses of the field, stated directly to Ségur, the origin of the 
partition of Poland,—that most fruitful precedent of unsur- 
passed iniquity and evil. Catherine II. was generally sup- 
posed to have first conceived the project; but prince Henry 
averred, that the honour appertained to him: ‘ L’imperatrice 
nen a pas Vhonneur, car je puis dire qu’il est mon ouvrage.”’ 
We proceed to quote his statement, because there is scarcely 
any crime in the annals of nations more momentous and de- 
testable: — 

“« ¢T had been at St. Petersburgh, on a visit; and, on my return, I said to the 
king, my brother, ‘ Would you not be both greatly astonished and pleased, if 1 
were to make you at once the possessor of a large portion of Poland?’ ¢ Sur- 
prised,’ replied my brother, ‘I certainly should be, but by no means pleased ; 
for, in order to effect and preserve this conquest, it would be necessary for me 
to sustain a terrible war with Russia, Austria, and perhaps France. I risked once 
this great struggle, which was near involving me in total destruction. Let us 
stop here; we have enough of glory; we are old, and need repose.’ 

Then, in order to dissipate his fears, I related to him, that one day conversing 
with Catherine IL., whilst she was speaking to me of the turbulent dispositions 
of the Poles, their anarchy, their factions, which, sooner or later, would make 
their country a theatre of war, into which the surrounding powers would inevit- 
ably be drawn, I conceived and imparted to her the idea of a partition, to which 
Austria would naturally consent without difficulty, as by that means her power 
would be augmented. 

The empress was immediately struck by this project: ‘J/ ts a ray of light,’ 
she said, ‘and if the king, your brother, adopt this plan in concert with me, we 
have nothing to fear ; either Austria will co-operate ia this partition, or we will 
know how to constrain her to suffer it.’ 

‘ Thus, sire,’ added I, ‘you see that such an aggrandizement depends now on 
nothing more than your own will.’ My brother embraced me, thanked me, and en- 
tered promptly into a negotiation with Catherine and the court of Vienna. The 
emperor hesitated, and sounded the dispositions of France: but, perceiving that 
the weakness of the cabinet of Louis XV. left him no hope of succour, he yield- 
ed and quietly took his share. Thus, without fighting, without the loss of either 
blood or money, thanks to me, Prussia was aggrandized and Poland was divided.’ ” 

The readiness of Catherine’s assent, and the superior share 
which she had in the execution of the design, entitled her to an 
ample quota of the honour. It has been argued, that she never, 
indeed, meditated the partition of Poland, because she meant to 
appropriate the whole kingdom to herself; and that nothing but 
the dread of losing the whole through the resistance of Prussia 
and Austria, could have induced her to yield a section to either. 
However this may be, no power can dispute with Russia the 
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palm of wrong and outrage generally towards the Poles.* It is 
stated in Flassan’s General History of French Diplomacy, (His. 
toire Générale et Raisonnée de la Diplomatie Frangaise,)— 
the seven volumes of which work embrace more curious and 
authentic materials for a general history of continental diplo- 
macy, than any other with which we are acquainted—that the 
dismemberment of Poland was under the consideration of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, more than a century before the first 
blow was struck; and that it was agitated between Joseph II. 
and Frederick, in their conference at Neustadt, on the 5th De- 
cember, 1770. The empress Maria Theresa expressed profound 
regret for the participation of Austria in the enormity. Her lan- 
guage, in 1775, to the French ambassador, Baron de Breteuil, as 
quoted in one of his official despatches, was, — 

**I know, Mr. Ambassador, that all that has just been done in Poland casts » 
broad stigma on my reign; but I assure you, that I should be pardoned, if th: 
degree of repugnance which I felt were known, and how many circumstances 
conspired to do violence to my principles, as well as my resolves against all the 
exorbitant fancies of the unlawful ambition of Russia and Prussia. After much 
reflection, and seeing no mode of resisting alone the project of these powers, | 
thought that, by advancing on my part extravagant pretensions and demands, | 
should be repelled, and thus bring about a rupture of the negotiation; but my 
surprise and grief were extreme in finding, that all I asked was accorded,” Kc. 

Maria Theresa was a wise and personally virtuous sovereign ; 
but the bitterness of her affliction on this occasion, in reference 
to any other feature of the case than the aggrandizement of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, may be questioned without a gross violation oi 
probability or courtesy. When king Stanislas of Poland met 
Joseph II. of Austria, both being in attendance on Catherine a! 
Kanieff, ‘‘the emperor,” says Ségur, in his third volume, ¢ re- 
ceived him well, and assured him that, far from projecting any 
new dismemberment of Poland, he would oppose any other 
powers which might be desirous of effecting it ;’? and Ségur, re- 
collecting the different sequel, and prompted by his uniform ex- 
perience of the conscientiousness of political rulers, then adds 
the exclamation—‘‘ Empty promise! in the eyes of sovereigns, 
who are the most severe in their private conduct, it is rarely 
thought necessary that policy should be restrained by the laws 
of morality: interest equally dictates the taking and the break- 
ing of their oaths.”’ The scrupulosity and resolutions of Joseph 
could be overcome, as well as those of his mother; but the testi- 
mony of the latter, as that of an accomplice in the spoliation of 
the territory and independence of Poland, proves what it is 
historically curious and important to know,—the sense which 


* See I’ Histoire de P Anarchie de Pologne, par Ruilhiéres. This author is ac- 
cused of having indulged himself in much exaggeration, and written from pri- 
vate resentments; but most of his statements are supported by noterious events, 
and official documents. 
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the depredators entertained of their own conduct, and refutes 
or materially enfeebles the primary reasons, that some writers 
have pleaded in extenuation of the act. The partitioning powers 
had never been in a state of real common friendship: mutual 
jealousy and fear, not less than cupidity, stimulated them in 
their arrangements ; what Prussia gained, and more, was as pro- 
figately wrested from her, in the time of Napoleon, by her old 
confederates; and never can they be, whatever aspect they may 
wear, otherwise than inimical to each other. In the season of 
the closest apparent alliance, causes and feelings of discord must 
lurk between them—discordie tacit, et que intelligerentur 
potius quam viderentur ;—enmity better understood than seen. 
Burke, who indignantly reprobated the treatment of the Poles, 
and predicted the distant operation of the fell example,” observes, 
in relation to it, in his ** Thoughts on French Affairs,’’— 

“ To my certain knowledge, if Great Britain had at that time been willing to 
concur in preventing the execution of a project so dangerous in the example, 
even exhausted as France then was by the preceding war, and under a lazy and 
unenterprising prince, she would, at every risk, have taken an active part in this 
business. But a languor with regard to so remote an interest, and the principles 
and passions which were then strongly at work at home, were the causes why 
Great Britain would not give France any encouragement in such an enterprise.” 
It was a subject of lively complaint among the French poli- 
ticians against their government, that resistance was not made, 
and carried to all extremities. If it had been attempted, it would 
have been from the motive of expediency, and not of sympathy 
with the plundered and oppressed; for, execrable as was the 
Russian scheme of action towards Poland, that of France, as it is 
authentically disclosed in Flassan’s work, was scarcely less hos- 
tile and odious. The French system consisted in maintaining, by 
every available means—by false counsel, unlimited corruption, 
timely threats, occasional desertion and treachery,—the organ- 
ized anarchy and internal distractions and weaknesses of the 
kingdom. We cannot refrain from translating, for our readers, a 
specimen of the instructions given by the court of Versailles, 
‘the best friend and ally of Poland,”’ to its ambassador at War- 
saw :— 

“ The king of Poland, in his quality of king, is without power, and his reve- 
nues are very slender. His kingdom is a vast open country for all the world. 
The higher orders are divided into parties, that follow only the impulses of in- 
terest or revenge ; and who, to gain the offices or emoluments under the crown, 
are at one time for, and at another, against the court. The laws are interpreted 
according to the passions of the ministers, and are impotent; and the famous 
right of the nation, called the diberum veto, which is exercised by the delegates, 


forms a perpetual obstacle to every thing that might prove the means of good to 
the republic. 


* “ Hereafter the world will have cause to rue this iniquitous measure, and 
they most who were most concerned in it.” Letter II. on a Regicide Peace, 
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Notwithstanding the defectiveness of such a government, France has for » 
long series of years, expended immense sums of money, either to give Poland 
kings, with merely titular power, or to dissolve the diets, or to pay partisans, 
As the anarchy of Poland suits the interests of France, all its policy, with regard 
to that kingdom, should consist alone in endeavouring to preserve that anurchy, 
and prevent any power from increasing its territory at the expense of Poland. 
A regular confederation of the Poles, might bring the Polish spirits into a system 
of union, which would cure the blindness of its government and give it consist. 
ency. But, as the very basis which we lay down for the conduct of a French, 
ambassador, is the preservation of the anarchy, the marquis of Paulmy must make 
every possible effort to prevent a confederation, either by pleading the weifare 
of Poland, or appearing to serve the Court of St. Petersburgh, or otherwise {\|. 
lowing the spirit of his mission.” (Official instructions of M. de Choiseul for 
the Marquis of Paulmy, ambassador to Poland, 1759.) 

To return to our traveller: he found the imaginations even of 
the feudal aristocracy of the north, at Berlin, at Warsaw, at St. 
Petersburgh, much inflamed with the nature and progress of our 
revolutionary struggle. They were nearly all transatlantic re. 
publicans. Stanislas of Poland, interrogated him largely on the 
characters of the prominent combatants in America, such as Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, and Rochambeau; and the unique Potemkin 
of Russia, the haughtiest of imperial minions, manifested the 
same curiosity and concern:—in the first audience which Ségu 
obtained of him, he entered eagerly upon American aflfairs:— 
‘*Il1 me demanda,”’ says the Count, ‘‘avec un interét assez vil, 
des détails sur la guerre d’Amerique, sur les principaux événe- 
mens de cette grande lutte, et sur ce qu’on devait penser des 
destinées futures de la nouvelle république des Etats Unis.” 

The first, and major part of the ¢hird volume of the Me- 
moirs, is allotted to the famous journey of Catherine II. in 
1787, to the Crimea, which far surpassed in gorgeous and ro- 
mantic devices of adulation and homage, all the progresses o! 
the English queens, and which alarmed the cabinets of Eu- 
rope so far, that the balance of power seemed to them to by 
threatened with immediate and utter subversion. Tooke, in his 
Life of that Empress, has devoted many pages to it, and endea- 
voured to trace its political objects. It is better known, however, 
by the racy, spirited report of it in the inimitable Letters of the 
Prince de Ligne ; and it is now delightfully freshened, in some 
degree dramatised, and much more particularly narrated, by our 
author, who was one of her chosen companions. Besides him, 
the British ambassador, Fitz-Herbert, (afterwards lord St. He- 
lens), the Austrian Count de Cobentzel, the Prince de Ligne, 
and her favourite Momonofl, were, for eight hundred leagues, 
of her domestic party; always at the same table, and in the 
same drawing-room, and often in the same carriage. The king 
of Poland was to appear, and make obeisance, on her route; the 
emperor of the west, (to use S¢gur’s language), Joseph II., hum- 
bling his diadem, and laying aside his sceptre, awaited the sig- 
nal to mingle with her courtiers, in order to draw closer the 
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bonds of an alliance, equally formidable to the liberty of Po- 
land, the security of Prussia, and the peace of Europe. ‘¢ At 
once a courtier and a negotiator,’’? observes our author, “I my- 
self was instructed by my master, to cultivate more and more 
the favour of Catherine, and /o watch, at the same time, with 
diligence, the designs and actions of the ambitious princess.” 
This scheme of espionage was, no doubt, common to the ambas- 
sadors in her suite; and she knew it, and knew them, as they 
knew themselves, to be alike spies on each other: and hence, 
universal distrust and jealousy, anxious and studied caution, in- 
sidious and suspected remark, amid all the familiarity of inter- 
eourse, the flow of humour, the sallies of genius, and the bursts 
of merriment, which are recorded of the inner, Olympian circle. 
Below and without, all was similarly hollow and trustless; and 
this condition of things extorts from Ségur the remark—<« Tra- 
velling alone, one sees men, countries, customs, establishments, 
such as they really are; but in accompanying a monarch, the 
traveller finds every thing prepared, disguised, coloured for the 
purposes of display; and in the words and actions of men, under 
such circumstances, he scarcely discovers more sincerity than in 
the manifestoes of politicians.’? Prince Potemkin transplanted 
whole communities and forests; raised magnificent palaces and 
temples; spread enchanted gardens; assembled armies, fleets, 
Tartar tribes, and vassal khans and hospodars; illuminated sa- 
vage mountains and immense plains; and lavished vast sums in 
other gigantic and splendid devices; in order that his imperial 
mistress might survey only a dazzling picture of power, abun- 
dance, pomp, and delight, and concentrate the rays of her favour 
upon the servant who so loyally, gallantly, and successfully pro- 
moted the happiness of her people, the glory of her throne, and 
the pleasures of her expedition. Every guest and attendant near 
her, perpetually tasked his ingenuity for new forms and conceits 
of flattery and delusion; and if we may judge from the samples 
of compliment which Ségur produces, her understanding must 
have been much oftener offended than her vanity was regaled. 
Indeed, to be the object of all this artificial tribute of obsequi- 
ousness, selfishness, and frivolity; to be constantly practised 
upon as a dupe, at whatever elevation of rank, under whatever 
prestiges of authority, with whatever attributes of ordinary great- 
ness and refinements of ostentatious devotion, strikes us, allow- 
ing even that artifice, insincerity, and illusion infest every con- 
dition of life, as a pitifble lot, for which a sceptre cannot com- 
pensate in the dictates of sound reason and just feeling,—even 
one wreathed with more flowers, and roughened by fewer asperi- 
ties, than belonged to that of the Empress of All the Russias. 
During this journey, as in the capital, the representatives of 
the foreign potentates, the ministers of state, the proudest of the 
YOL. L.-——NO. 2. 69 
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ancient stock of boyars or grandees, nay, the diademed Pole, 


and the Cesar of Germany, felt that there was a personage of 


the retinue, much more important than any of them in the eyes 
and heart of Catherine: and this was an upstart youth, Momo- 
noff, who held the post of paramour, which she and her still 
more libidinous predecessor Elizabeth, had rendered an integral 
department, or regular office in the autocracy, quite as formally 
public, and expensive to the empire, as any of the others, 
scarcely less ignominious for the Russian state and people than 
the empresship of Sporus for the Romans, and oftener transfer- 
red than the seals of the military or political administration. Jo- 
seph Il. became himself a little jealous of the ascendency of the 
pet; and what he observed to Ségur on the subject, and wha 
Ségur relates of his conduct, deserve to be copied, in illustratior 
of the habits and debasement of all parties: — 


** The emperor, while he laughed at the faults of prince Potemkin, could wel! 
account for the influence which he possessed over Catherine. ‘But I cannot 
conceive,’ said he to me one day, ‘how a woinan so proud, and so careful of he: 
glory, can show such a weak indulgence to the caprices of her young aid-de- 
camp, Momonoff, who is really nothing better than a spoilt child. 

I cannot express how much [ was annoyed at an absurdity of conduct which 
you must have remar’:ed as well as myself; several times, and particularly at 
Kherson, in presence of an extensive circle, or more properly speaking in pub 
lic, she admitted him to her own whist-table, with the most important person- 
ages; in addition to which she quictly permitted this young man, in a fit of ab 
sence of mind, to take the chalk, with which, in Russia, they mark the points, 
and make use of it in.drawing figures and landscapes on the cloth, while al! 
were waiting motionless and with their eyes cast down, for the termination o! 
this childish amusement, in order to resume their game.’ 

The observation was just: Catherine, whose character was infinitely more 
gentle and condescending, than those imagined who did not know her inti- 
mately, carried perhaps to an extreme her indulgent kindness towards the ca 
prices of prince Potemkin, the follies of her grand equerry, and the fits of ab- 


sence to which Momonoti was subject. But this critical reflection lost much of 


its force in the mouth of the person who made it; for, too eager himself to please 
Catherine, he lavished on the young favourite continual marks of kindness and 
consideration; and, enduring even the whimsica! haughtiness of prince Potemkin, 
he allowed himseli, like other courtiers of the empress, to be kept waiting foi 
his appearance in the saloon without complaining.” 


The personal sorrows which Catherine suffered,—and which 
cannot be denied to have been well merited after she had passed 
the age of stxty,—from these connexions, are exemplified in 
the annexed quotation from our author, referring to a later 
period :— 

“ An internal grief, experienced, at this time, by Catherine, seemed, in some 
measure, to divert her mind from its political anxieties. That extraordinary wo- 
man presented in her character, an astonishing mixture of the strength of our 
sex and the weakness of her own. Age had set its stamp upon her features, but 
her heart, as well as her self-love preserved their youth; both the one and the 
ether were now severely wounded. 

She d.scovered that her aid-de-camp, her favourite, count Momonoff, loaded 
by her with kindness, preferment, and riches, after having many times deceived 
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her, groaned beneath the yoke of a favour which grievously restrained his 
liberty. 

The empress, hoping yet to revive his sensibility, wrote to him, saying, that 
she saw, with sorrow, that «ll her endeavours could not succeed in rendering 
him happy, and in dispelling his melancholy. As I wish,’ she said to him, ‘ your 
happiness before every thing, I have formed the design of uniting you with the 
richest heiress of the empire: answer me, will this project satisfy your wishes” 

Momonoff refused the proposed marriage; but, at the same time, he avowed 
to Catherine that all her favours, though inspiring him with the most profound 
gratitude, could not make him happy; that his heart, in spite of all his efforts, 
had been, for a long while, the slave of an insurmountable passion for one of her 
ladies of honour, the princess Scherebatoff. Ashamed at his ingratitude, but 
incapable of changing his sentiments, he respectfully implored the clemency of 
his sovereign. 

Catherine, irritated at this unexpected news, quitted her court, secluded her- 
self in her apartments, and countermanded the spectacles which were to have 
taken place at Czarskozelo; but recovering rapidly from a passion and a weak- 
ness little worthy of her, she commanded the presence of the princess and 
her faithless lover, had them aflianced before her, gave a rich dowry to her maid 
of honour, and to the culpable Count an estate with two thousand peasants, at- 
tended at the marriage ceremony, and, in accordance with custom, she herself 
placed a set of diamonds on the head of the bride. After having gained this 
victory over her pride, she commanded them to absent themselves from her 
eourt.” 


Poniatowski was the second favoured lover of Catherine, 
while she was only grand dutchess, and her husband Peter still 
lived. Her temporary passion for the Pole had burnt fiercely. 
After their forced separation, the recollection of it so far pre- 
vailed that she exerted her power to place him on the throne of 
his native country. When he was announced as approaching to 
join her in the course of her journey, all those of her suite who 
were acquainted with the relation in which the two had stood 
towards each other, felt some curiosity as to the nature of their 
meeting. Our author thus describes what passed :— 


‘The artillery of the fleet and of the town announced the arrival of the 
monarchs. Catherine sent several of her officers of state, in an elegant shallop, 
to salute the King of Poland. 

That Prince, in order to avoid all embarrassing etiquette, and wishing to pre- 
serve an incognito not altogether compatible with so much splendour, said to 
them: ‘Gentlemen, the King of Poland has desired me to introduce to you the 
Count Poniatowski.’ 

When he had ascended the imperial galley, we pressed in a circle round him, 
anxious to witness the first emotions and to hear the first words of these illustri- 
ous personages, under circumstances so different from those under which they 
had formerly been seen, when they were united by love, separated by jealousy, 
and pursued by hatred. 

But our expectations were almost entirely disappointed; for, after a mutual 
salutation, grave, cold, and dignified, Catherine having given her hand to Stanis- 
las, they entered a cabinet, where they remained shut up for half an hour. 

As soon as this té/e-d-téte was over, their Majesties rejoined us; and, as we had 
not been able to hear them, we endeavoured to read their thoughts in their fea- 
tures: but the light clouds which rested on their countenances rendered our at- 
tempt difficult enough. On the side of the Empress there was a cloud of em- 
barrassment and unusual restraint; and, in the eyes of the King, a certain expres- 
sion of sadness, which an affected smile could not entirely conceal. 

That Prince now came and spoke in an obliging manner to all those amongst 
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us whom he knew; the Empress presented the others to him. I was received 
very graciously by him. 

Every thing had been so as not to leave a vacant moment in a day, 
which both sides, perhaps, equally wished to shorten. We soon embarked in 
handsome boats, to go on board the galley where the entertainment was to be 
given. It was of the most sumptuous, delicate, and elegant description. 

The Empress had on her right hand the King, and on her left the ambassador 
Cobentzel. Prince Potemkin, Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and I, were placed opposite 
to their Majesties. 

Little was eaten and little was said; people looked about them a great deal, 
listened to. the fine music, and drank to the health of the King, amidst a grand 
salute of cannon. 

On rising from the table, the King took from the hands of a page the gloves 
and the fan of the og ey and presented them to her. He then looked for, 
and could not find his hat; the Empress seeing it, had it brought to her, and 
gave itto him. ‘Ah! Madam,’ said Stanislas, on receiving it, ‘you formerly 
gave me a much finer one.’ ” 

The Empress set out from St. Petersburgh on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary 1787, with a cavalcade composed of fourteen carriages and 
one hundred and eighty-four sledges, and forty others to be used 
in case of necessity. Five hundred and sixty horses were ready 
at each post. At that season the days were the shortest, but no 
darkness was permitted ; for at short distances from each other, 
and on both sides of the road, enormous piles of fir, cypress, 
birch, and pine, had been raised, which were set on fire, and 
gave a light as brilliant as that of day:— 


* Along the route,” says our author, ‘‘the poor and rustic inhabitants of the 
towns and villages assembled in crowds, in spite of the severity of the cold, and 
waited patiently with their beards stiffened with icicles, round a little palace, 
raised, as if by enchaitment, in the midst of their dwellings, and in which the 
joyous court of the Empress, seated at a sumptuous table, on the cushions of 
fogs and commodious sofas, felt neither the severity of the climate nor the po- 
verty of the country; finding every where a pleasant warmth, exquisite wines, 
rare fruits, and delicate dishes.” 


This may convey an adequate idea of the journey on the land: 
we shall add some extracts to shadow out that on the water. 
When the spring arrived, the party could navigate the Borys- 


thenes:— 

“On the first of May, 1787, the Empress embarked on board her galley, fol- 
lowed by the most stately fleet that a great river had ever borne. It was com- 
posed of more than eighty vessels, and the crews and guards amounted to three 
thousand men; at their head moved seven galleys of an elegant form, and of a 
majestic size, skilfully painted, and manned with crews, numerous, active, and 
uniformly dressed. The splendid apartments constructed on the decks, glittered 
with gold and silk. 

The first of these galleys, which followed the Empress’s, carried M. M. de 
Cobentzel and Fitz-Herbert ; the second was assigned to the Prince de Ligne 
and myself, the others were appropriated to Prince Potemkin, his nieces, the 

nd chamberlain, the first equerry, and those ministers and persons of distinc- 
tion whom the Empress had allowed to accompany her. The remainder of the 
fleet carried the inferior officers, the provisions, and the baggage. Mademoiselle 
Protasoff and Count Momonoff were on board the same galley as her Majesty. 
We eaci: of us found in ours, a room and cabinet as sumptuous as it was elegant, 
a convenient sofa, an excellent bed of Chinese taffeta, and a mahogany se- 


cretary. 
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Each galley had its own music. A great number of boats and canoes fluttered 
unceasingly around the sides of the squadron, resembling in appearance the crea- 
tions of magic, rather than reality. 

Our a was slow; we stopped often, on which occasions we went on 
board sailing skiffs, walked on the borders of the river, or in the green and 
fertile islands through which the river flows. 

An immense concourse of people saluted the Empress with noisy acclama- 
tions, while the sailors belonging to her Majesty’s squadron, beat time to the 
noise of the cannon with their brilliant and painted oars on the waters of the 
Borysthenes. 

There appeared on the borders of the river, a crowd of curious and admiring 
spectators, who came from all parts of the empire to gaze at our splendid re- 
tinue, and to present to their Sovereign the various productions of their different 
climates. 

Small companies of Cossacks were frequently seen mancuvring on the plains 
washed by the Dnieper. The towns, —_— country-houses, and even some of 
the rustic cabins, were so ornamented and disguised with triumphal arches, gar- 
lands of flowers and elegant architectural decorations, that their appearance 
completed the illusion, and transformed them into so many superb cities, or pa- 
laces suddenly raised, in gardens formed by magic. 

The snow had disappeared: a beautiful verdure covered the earth: the coun- 
try was enamelled with flowers; a brilliant sun animated, enlivened, and colour- 
ed every object. The air resounded with the harmonious music of our galleys ; 
and the various costumes of the spectators on the banks of the river, seemed to 
diversify this rich and moving picture. 

As we approached some important towns, we beheld, ranged at their posts, 
squadrons of chosen troops, whose eppesneen was re splendid by the 
beauty of their arms and the richness of their uniforms. 

Our mornings alone were free. We employed them agreeably in reading, 
conversing, going from one galley to another, or in making excursions on the 
borders of the river. 

At one o’clock, we regularly returned to the galley of the Empress, with 
whom we dined. The number, who were admitted to her table, did not, in ge- 
neral, exceed ten persons. Once a week only she invited all who had the ho- 
nour to accompany her. The dinner on those occasions was served on board a 
very large vessel, where sixty persons could be seated with great comfort.” 


We shall not attempt to follow the happy courtier in all the 
stages and adventures of the excursion, but simply cull some 
striking passages of his narrative, in addition to those which we 
have used by anticipation. — 


“The delightful familiarity which the Empress permitted to those who travel- 
led with her, the presence of her young favourite, the remembrance of those 
who had preceded him in her favour, her philosophy, her gaiety, her corres- 
pondence with the Prince de Ligne, Voltaire, and Diderot, having led me to 
suppose that she would not be shocked at a tale of try, I recited one to 
her, which was, in truth, a little free and gay, but still sufficiently choice in its 
expressions to have been well received at Paris by the Duc de Nivernais, by the 
Prince de Beauveau, and by ladies whose virtue equalled their good humour. 

To my great surprise, I saw the laughing traveller suddenly assume the de- 
portment of a majestic sovereign. She interrupted me by a question altogether 
foreign to the purpose, and changed the subject of conversation. 

Some minutes afterwards, in order to show her that I understood her lesson, 1 
entreated her attention to a piece of verse of a very different kind from the 
former, and to which she lent the most obliging attention: as if desirous that her 
weaknesses should be respected, she took care to cover them with a veil of de- 


cency and dignity.” 
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** Our conversation led to a very curious anecdote of M. Mercier de la Rivicre, 
a writer of distinguished talent. M. de la Riviére, formerly intendant of Marti- 
nique, had published at Paris a work, which is still esteemed, entitled, On the 
Natural and Essential Order of Political Society. This work obtained a bril!.ant 
success in conseqttence of its conformity with the principles of the economists, 
who were then much in vogue. 

As Catherine the Second wished to know their system, she invited the author 
to visit Russia, promising him a fair recompense for his pains. It was just at the 
time when the Empress was about to make her solemn entry into Moscow ; and 
she desired him to await her arrival in that capital. 

*M. de la Riviére,’ said the Empress to me, ‘commenced his journey with 
promptitude ; and, as soon as he had arrived, his first care was to engage three 
adjeining houses, the whole of the arrangements of which he speedily altered, 
converting the saloons into halls of audience and the rooms into offices. 

The philosopher had taken it into his head that I had sent for him to assist me 
in governing the empire, and to rescue us from the darkness of barbarism by his 
enlightened instruction. Upon the doors of the numerous apartments he had 
written in large characters: department of the interior, department of justice, de. 
partment of commerce, tment of finance, tax-office, &c. At the same time, 
also, he invited many of the inhabitants, both natives and strangers, who had been 
represented to him as intelligent persons, to lay before him their pretensions, in 
order that he might judge of their capabilities for office. 

All this made a great noise in Moscow, and, as it was known that it was by 
my orders he had been sent for, he had no difficulty in finding a number of cre- 
dulous people who were eager to pay their court to him. 

While these things were going on I arrived, and the comedy came to a close. 
I aroused this legislator from his dreams; I conversed with him two or three times 
respecting his work, upon which I confess that he spoke extremely well, for he 
was not deficient in ability; vanity alone had for a moment disturbed his brain. 
I indemnified him properly for his expenses, and we parted good friends. He 
Saget the cares of the prime minister, and returned to his country satisfied as an 
author, buta little ashamed, as a philosopher, at the false step which his pride 
had caused him to commit.’ ” 

* ” , ° 


*“*M. dela Fayette had signified his intention of attending the court of Ca- 
therine, but, as he was nominated a member of the assembly of Notables, he 
could not execute his project. The Empress evinced to me a deep regret at the 

umstance. She had a great desire to be made acquainted with him, for, at 
that time, all the world, even sovereigns themselves, were enthusiastic for the 
enfranchisement of America. 

M. de la Fayette appeared to them a hero, because he had fought for the cause 
of liberty, only in another hemisphere; but, from the moment when he appeared 
willing to sustain the same cause in Europe, every sovereign regarded him as 
guilty of rebellion. 

Interest produces a rapid change in opinions. When I was in Prussia, the ocean 
still separated the new divinity (Liberty) from the old divinity (Absolute Power), 
and I remember, that the decoration of the order of Cincinnatus, which I wore, 
and which at present would be regarded by many people, almost as a proof of 
one’s being a demagogue, at that time excited the envy of all the young follow- 
ers of kings. 

The Empress received Edward Dillon with kindness, and particularly noticed 
M. Alexander de Lameth. Her feeling, as well as her ambition, loved to make 
a conquest wherever the person was worthy of being conquered: she was not 
ignorant, that men distinguished by their name, by their merits, by their actions, 
by their talent, by their writings, or by their success in the world, are excellent 
instruments to spread the renown of sovereigns who have flattered their self-love. 

She made, however, a laughable mistake, one day, while conversing with M. 
de Lameth respecting his uncle, the Marshal de Broglie. After having paid a 
just tribute of praise to the exploits and capacity of that illustrious Marshal, she 
said: ‘In truth, I have always seen with concern for the French nation, that so 
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t a captain, who has been its glory and its ornament, should not have a child 
to perpetuate his name, and sustain its splendour in the camp.’ 

‘Madam,’ replied M. de Lameth, ‘the regret you express is extremely ho- 
nourable to him, but, happily, it is without foundation. Your Majesty is misin- 
formed. My uncle has been as fortunate in marriage as in his military career; his 
family is very large; he is the father of twenty-two children.’ ” 


* * . . 


“The prince de Ligne did not permit our little circle to be at all incommoded 
with languor. He related a hundred pleasing anecdotes, and composed madrigals 
and song's extemporaneously. He alone, —— the right to say every thing 
which occurred to him, mingled with his charades and sketches of character 
something of politics; and, although his gaiety occasionally degenerated into 
folly, he introduced at times, with the clattering of the belis, some useful and 
striking morals. He was a courtier by habit, a flatterer by system, good in his 
natural character, and a philosopher from taste; his pleasantries created laughter, 
but never wounded. 

One day he hoaxed count Cobentze! and myself in a curious manner: we had 
been subject for some time, as well! as himself, to a slight fever, which came 
upon us by fits. He soon reproached us with our carelessness and our refusal to 
adopt any remedies; he exaggerated the change in our appearance, exhibited 
much concern, and finally assured us that he had determined to set us an exam- 

le, to be careful and to take every means to cure himself, in order that he might 
be able to prosecute the journey. 

Yielding to his importunities, Cobentzel, who suffered from a sore throat, was 
copiously bled, and I took one or two doses of physic. A few days afterwards 
we rejoined the empress, who said to the prince. ‘ You look very well to-day; 1 
thought you were indisposed ; has my physician been with you””—* Oh! no, ma- 
dam,’ he replied, ‘my complaints were not of long duration. I doctor myself in a 
peculiar way; as soon as I feel myself unwell, I call upon my two friends: I bleed 
Cobentze] and purge Ségur, and I am cured.’ The empress congratulated him 
upon his receipt, which, she said, she was tempted to try, and she did not fail 
to rally us without mercy upon our docility.” 

* a - x 


“ Before our arrival at Moscow, we passed through Serpoukoff and Podol, both 
commonplace towns. At length, we arrived, on the 4th of July, at Kolumensky, 
an elegant country-seat, belonging to the empress, situated two leagues from 
Moscow. 

During the latter part of our journey, 1 had a short interview with Catherine, 
which I think I should relate, because it shows, in a few words, the energetic 
character of that extraordinary woman. 

I was in her carriage with Mr. F.tz-Herbert: the extreme heat rendered the 
conversation dull and languid, Catherine was asleep, or at least appeared to be 
0, and Fitz-Herbert and I were talking together. 

Among various other subjects, we discoursed on the American war, and on 
the revolution, which had robbed England of thirteen flourishing provinces. 

Mr. Fitz-Herbert asserted that this loss would prove more advantageous than 
hurtful to his country. Such a paradox amazed me; but he supported his opinion 
with as much obstinacy as talent, endeavouring to show that, in a short time, 
England, freed from the enormous expenses which the administration of her co- 
lonies cost her, would dfaw from her commerce with these provinces, immense 
advantages, without any expenditure, which would sufficiently compensate for 
the loss of an imaginary empire. 

The discussion was long, and the Empress did not open her eyes until just as 
we were about to alight. The next day, being with her, in the company of the 
Prince de Ligne, she said to me: ‘You had, yesterday, a most unaccountable 
conversation with Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and I cannot conceive how, with so much 
sense as he possesses, he can maintain so strange an opinion.’ 

‘How, Madam,’ answered I, ‘you heard us, although you appeared to sleep 
0 soundly !*—* I was too curious,’ she replied, ‘to hear the end of your conver- 
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sation to open my eyes before it was finished. I know not whether George the 
Third is of his minister’s opinion ; but, for my own part, Tam sure that if I had 
like him, lost, without the power of fe ore: it, one of the thirteen provinces, 
of which he has been deprived, I sh have blown my brains out.’ 

‘It really seems to me, Madam,’ I replied, ‘that your Majesty has made a com. 
pact with fortune.’—‘I do not know that,’ cried the Prince de Ligne, ‘but it is 
very certain, that possessed of that firmness of character, which common people 
would call rashness, it is possible both to seize on the provinces of others and 
keep our own.” 

On the Count’s return to St. Petersburgh with the Empress, 
from this magical tour, so fertile in prodigies, and fond, in- 
structive recollections, he remained there nearly two years ii 
the same capacity, and in the enjoyment of the same regard. In 
this interval, Paul Jones, whom he styles the celebrated Ame- 
rican, arrived in Russia, ‘‘ seeking, as he had always done, fresh 
battles and adventures.”? Though he carried no letters of intro- 
duction to the French ambassador, the latter, considering every 
American as “a companion in arms,” introduced him to the Em- 
press, by whom he was most graciously received, and soon after 
appointed a rear-admiral in the Russian navy. The British offi- 
cers in the service, declared, in consequence, that they would 
resign their commissions; and Ségur mentions, that it required 
all the wisdom and authority of Admiral Greig to make them 
desist from such a resolution, ‘‘so indignant were they at find- 
ing that an elevated rank was conferred upon a warrior whom 
they styled a rebel, a pirate, and a felon.” It is known, proba- 
bly, to most of our readers, that Paul Jones was recalled from 
his Russian command, through the machinations of his enemies, 
and when again at St. Petersburgh, consigned to disgrace for a 
certain period. Americans cannot but cherish an interest in the 
reputation of one to whose valour and skill they were largely 
indebted in their revolutionary struggle: it is, therefore, with 
particular complacency, that we copy the following vindication 
from the pen of the Count de Ségur, whose evidence on the sub- 

ject is irrefragable:— 

** 1 can cite an example which greatly contributed, by the sad reflections it 
suggested, to impress, more strongly than ever, upon my mind, the love of a 
noble liberty, in spite of all the storms which its enemies, and even its friends, 
have created, too frequently, around it. 

Paul Jones, a sharer in the victories of the Prince de Nassau, had returned 
to Petersburgh ; his enemies, unable to bear the triumph of a man whom they 
treated as a vagabond, a rebel, and a corsair, resolved to destroy him. This 
atrocity, which ought to be imputed to some envious cowards, was, I think, very 
unjustly attributed to the English officers in the Russian navy, and to the mer- 
chants who were their countrymen. These, in truth, did not disguise their ani- 
mosity against Paul Jones; but it would be unjust to affix upon all a base intrigue, 
which was, perhaps, but the work of two or three persons, who have continued 
unknown. 

The American Rear-Admiral was favourably welcomed at court ; often invited 
to dinner by the Empress, and received, with distinction, into the best society 
in the city: on a sudden, Catherme commanded him to appear no more in her 
presence- 
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He was informed that he was accused of an infamous crime; of assaulting a 
young girl of fourteen, of grossly violating her; and that, probably, after some 
preliminary information, he would be tried by the Courts of Admiralty, in which 
there were many pes ae officers, who were strongly prejudiced against him. — 

As soon as this r was known, every one abandoned the unhappy Ameri- 
can; no one spoke to him, people avoided saluting him, and every door was shut 

inst him. All those, by whom, but yesterday, he had been eagerly welcomed, 
now fled from him as if he had been infected with a plague ; besides, no advo- 
cate would take charge of his cause, and no public man would consent to listen 
to him; at last, even his servants would not continue in his service; and Paul 
Jones, whose exploits every one had, so recently, been ready to proclaim, and 
whose friendship had been sought after, found himself, alone, in the midst of an 
immense population: Petersburgh, a great capital, became, to him, a desert. — 

I went to see him; he was moved, even to tears, by my visit. ‘1 was unwill- 
ing,’ he said to me, shaking me by the hand, ‘to knock at your door, and to ex- 
pose myself to a fresh affront, which would have been more cutting than all the 
rest. I have braved death a thousand times, now I wish for it.” His appearance, 
his arms being laid upon the table, made me suspect some desperate intention. 

‘Resume,’ I said to him, ‘your composure and your courage. Do you not 
know that human life, like the sea, has its storms, and that fortune is even more 
capricious than the winds? If, as I hope, you are innocent, brave this sudden 
tempest : if, unhappily, you are guilty, confess it to me, with unreserved frank- 
ness, and I will do every thing I can to snatch you, by a sudden flight, from the 
danger which threatens you.’ 

‘1 swear to you, upon my honour,’ said he, ‘ that I am innocent, and a victim 
of the most infamous calumny. This is the truth. Some days since, a young 
girl came to me, in the morning, to ask me if I could give her some linen or lace 
to mend. She then indulged in some rather earnest and indecent allurements. 
Astonished at so much boldness, in one of such few years, I felt compassion for 
her; I advised her not to enter upon so vile a career, gave her some money, and 
dismissed her; but she was determined to remain. 

‘ Impatient at this resistance, I took her by the hand and led her to the doors 
but, at the instant when the door was opened, the little profligate tore her sleeves 
and her neck-kerchicf, raised great cries, complained that I had assaulted her, 
and threw herself into the arms of an old woman, whom she called her mother, 
and who, certainly, was not brought there by chance. The mother and the 
daughter raised the house with their cries, went out and denounced me: and 
now you know all.’ 

* Very well,’ I said, ‘ but cannot you learn the names of these adventurers » 
‘ The porter knows them,’ he replied; ‘here are their names written down, but 
I do not know where they live. I was desirous of immediately presenting a me- 
morial about this ridiculous affair, first to the minister, and then to the Empresg, 
but I have been interdicted from all access to both of them.’ 

‘Give me the paper,’ I said; ‘ resume your accustomed firmness ; be comfort: 
ed; let me undertake it; in a short time we shall meet again.’ 

As soon as I had returned home, I directed some sharp and intelligent agents, 
who were devoted to me, to get information respecting these suspected females, 
and to find out what was their mode of life. I was not long in learning that the 
old woman was in the habit of carrying on a vile traffic in young girls, whom she 
passed off as her daughters. 

When | was furnished with all the documents and attestations for which I had 
occasion, I hastened to show them to Paul Jones. ‘ You have nothing more to 
fear,’ said I, ‘ the wretches are unmasked. It is only necessary to open the eyes 
of the Empress, and to let her sée how unworthily she has been deceived ; but 
that is not so very easy ; truth encounters a multitude of people at the doors of a 
palace, who are very clever in arresting its progress; and sealed letters are, of 
all others, those which are intercepted with the greatest art and care. 

* Nevertheless, I know that the Empress, whois not ignorant of this, has direct- 
ed under very heavy penalties, that no one shall detain on the way, or look into 
any letters which are addressed to her personally, and which may be sent to her 
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by post; therefore, here is a very long letter which I have written to her in your 
name: nothing of the detail is omitted, although it contains some rough ex. 
ions. Iam sorry for the Empress; but since she heard and gave credit to 
a calumny, it is but right that she should read the justification with patience. 
Copy this letter, sign it, and I will take charge of it. 1 will send some one to 
t it in the post at the nearest town. Take courage; believe me, your triumph 

is not doubtful.’ 
In fact, the letter was sent and put in the post; the Empress received it ; and, 
after having read this memorial, which was fully explanatory, and accompanied 
by sulevinie attestations, she inveighed bitterly against the informers, revoked 


her — orders, recalled Paul Jones to court, and rece? him with her 
usual kindness. 


That brave seaman enjoyed, with a becoming pride, a reparation which was 
due to him; but he trusted very little in the compliments that were unblushing); 
heaped upon him, by the many persons who had fled from him in his disgrace ; 
and shortly afterwards, disgusted with a country, where the fortune of a man 
may be exposed to such humiliations, under the pretence of ill health, he asked 
leave of the Empress to retire, which she granted to him, as well as an honour. 
able order and a suitable pension.” 

As far as Count de Ségur has proceeded in his Memoirs, his 
principal personage is Catherine Il. When he reaches the era of 
Napoleon, whom he enjoyed a like opportunity of studying both 
as a man and ruler, we shall have another object still more splen- 
didly imposing and anomalous. But what the lexicographers call 
gynarchy or gynecocracy —female or petticoat government—pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, which may preserve for his present 
sketches a measure of popularity greater than will remain with 
those to come, however skilfully and amply he may exhibit his 
hero. Of all the shining females who have sustained with glory 
the weight of empire, whether in ancient or modern Europe, 
Catherine, perhaps, is the most remarkable and eminent; and 
though she is the subject of many printed volumes, there is com- 
paratively but little extant concerning her, of that kind of direct 
and adequate testimony upon which implicit reliance may be 

laced. Tooke’s ‘ Life,’ &c.,—much of which is a mere trans- 
fation from Castera’s, and which has been widely current—con- 
tains, no doubt, many authentic details and accurate views; yet, 
such of his statements as relate to her private deportment and 
character, and the chronicles of her court, cannot inspire the ab- 
lute faith due to those of our author, who passed five years in 
the centre, we may say, of that court, and in the closest inspec- 
tion of her policy and demeanour. We are inclined to deem him 
the safest witness, besides being by far the best informed ; for, 
without losing the urbanity proper to one of his nation and sphere, 
or forgetting the indulgence owing to her sex, he has not abstain- 
ed from free strictures on her ambitious schemes and shameless 
amours. 

We are tempted to hint, by the way, that the lords of the erea- 
tion, who, whether as historians, biographers, or moralists, have 
treated of lady sovereigns independent in their rule, have beer 
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sadly wanting, for the most part, in the temper and tone of re- 
fined and reasonable chivalry :—their judgments are too often 
harsh; their invectives immoderate; and their interpretations 
cynical. How excessive and discourteous the severity with which 
the Marys and Elizabeths of England, the Queen of Scots, the 
de Medicis of France, Christina of Sweden, have been tried 
and condemned in the pages of the party writers and disputants 
olitical and religious! and when they have been defended and 
extolled, it seems to have proceeded rather from polemical zeal 
than the fairness of mild truth and just allowance, and a suitable 
generosity of heart and delicacy of sentiment. This criticism 


| might be extended to the treatment of the ancient queens, par- 


ticularly by the historians and the authors of the great diction- 
aries, from the tenth to the eighteenth century. Catherine has 
not escaped unqualified reprobation. At the seasons in which 
Russia happened to be particularly obnoxious to England or 
France, her character has been fully exposed to the action of the 
hostile feelings and plans, which were excited by the power or 
ambition of the empire she so much aggrandized and vivified. 
Several productions exemplifying this remark, were issued in 
Paris, at the time Napoleon was either preparing for a rupture, 
or involved in a desperate struggle, with the Northern colossus. 
We are therefore the more pleased that it is a French statesman, 
like M. de Ségur, who represents her with impartial wisdom, 
but liberal lenity and polite obeisance, and who has the strongest 
claims to authority as an arbiter and limner. 

The apophthegm is already old,—that, when kings reign wo- 
men rule, and when women reign men govern. Another is, that 
women are best defended against the follies of love by the pur- 
suits of ambition: and the classical reader will recollect the say- 
ing of Tacitus about Agrippina—that, impatient of an equal, and 
eager for sway, she got rid of feminine weakness by assuming 
manly cares and occupations. None of these points, however, are 
strengthened by the instance of the Russian empress. We scarce- 
ly need repeat how far she continued to be a woman as to *¢ the 
follies of love,’’ amid the most weighty and arduous ‘‘ cares and 
occupations”’ incident to a crown. Ségur arrived, for the first 
time, at St. Petersburgh, in quality of ambassador, in the year 
1785. He was eager to be immediately presented to the Czarina, 
with whose fame he had been violently smitten. She caused him 
to be informed, that she would receive him the day after: yet 
ten days elapsed before she could see him; and the delay arose, 
according to authentic information, from the poignant grief 
which she suffered for the sudden death of a lover, de Lanskoy, 
who had contrived to persuade her, in spite of the great dispa- 
rity of their ages, that he was passionately enamoured not of 
the empress but of Catherine. One queen, rtemisia, of the 
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olden race, erected, to a deceased husband, a stupendous cen- 
otaph, that has given his name to grand funeral monuments, in 
most of the cultivated languages. Another, Artemisia of Caria, 
the intrepid ally of Xerxes, perished by the lover’s leap, at the 
promontory Leucas, driven to despair by the indifference of a 
native of Abydos. Catherine built in the gardens of her palace 
of Czarskozelo, a superb mausoleum to the memory of Lan- 
skoy; and, in the first agonies of sorrow for his loss, would have 
taken the Leucadian leap, if this had been the fashion of discon- 
solate mistresses in her time. For three days after his dissolution, 
she refused all sustenance, and for more weeks, remained in 
mournful seclusion. 

Several of her favourites were men of both military and civil 
talents, able and alert to assist in the execution of vast plans of 
ambition and policy. It does not appear, that they did more than 
subserve her conceptions and aims, by which the Russian power 
was to be incaleulably expanded and firmly rooted. Ségur men- 
tions that she dictated the most important dispatches to her minis- 
ters, who were, in fact, but her secretaries; and that she was the 
real guide and luminary of her council of state. Besides con- 
triving deep schemes and strokes of aggrandizement for the em- 
pire, she excelled in all the arts of diplomacy, in a degree whic, 
caused old Marshal Munich to remark, that she behaved towards 
the sovereigns of the rest of Europe like the most adroit of po- 
litical coguettes. Frederick the Great, no friend to her power, 
used to exclaim, that, if Semiramis had acquired renown by 
arms, Elizabeth of England by state-cunning, Maria Theresa by 
firmness in adversity, Catherine alone deserved the title of degis- 
latress. She manifested no caprice nor partiality with regard to 
the functionaries of the government; all were sure of remaining 
in place where she exercised immediate control, as long as they 
performed their duty ;—she indulged no distrust, and they had 
in her a salutary confidence :-—we may repeat of her internal ad- 
ministration what Gibbon says of Zenobia, in his masterly sketc|: 
of that ‘‘the only female whose superior genius broke throug) 
the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the climate and man- 
ners of Asia.”’ In lieu of the little passions which so frequent- 
ly perplex a female reign, the soundest maxims of steadiness 
prevailed ; if it was expedient to pardon, she could calm her re- 
sentment ; if it was necessary to punish, she could impose silence 
on the voice of pity. 

Our author was astonished at the alacrity and facility wit) 
which she passed from convivial seenes,—the elegant dissipation 
of festive repasts, and the perfumed flatteries and sparkling dia- 
logues of her saloon, —to the study of public affairs and the trans- 
action of business. She rose at six o’clock in the morning; made 
her own fire; then conferred with the police-officers and heads 
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of departments; practised strict temperance in her diet; spent 
the greater part of the morning with her books or ministers; 
rarely admitted more than eight or ten persons to her table; en- 
couraged free and lively discourse; chatted amiably with her 
guests on all topics; loved to hear and tell pleasant stories ; and 
retired early in the evening, after taking part in whatever served 
to engage or amuse the court circle. She required no guard in 
her excursions; forbade the people to kneel to her; allowed her- 
self to be approached by any of her subjects; in travelling, ad- 
mitted all orders to her presence; and in the provinces, where the 
custom of vouging was almost universal among the women, 
never failed, after her public audiences, to find her visage cover- 
ed with red and white paint, transferred from the female visiters, 
to allof whom she lent both cheeks to kiss. The peasantry loved 
her, and hailed her fondly as mother—matushka. There were no 
small affectations nor pretensions about this potentate, towards 
any description of persons, or in any of her acts or speeches. 
We collect these particulars from the Count, who writes from 
personal knowledge, and with a sobriety of tone and at a distance 
of time, that repel all suspicion of exaggerating enthusiasm or 
flourishing rhetoric. He portrays her as noble in mien and 
carriage, her gaiety never degenerating into indecorum, nor 
her gravity into moroseness; of middle stature, high forehead, 
aquiline nose, blue eyes and black eyebrows; with a mild and 
winning smile generally, and a fair and dazzling complexion, 
that survived her other personal attractions. As she advanced 
in age, her embonpoint grew to a corpulency, to disguise which, 
in its awkwardness of effect, she wore, adds our author, an am- 
ple robe with wide sleeves—une robe ample avec de larges 
manches, habillement presque semblable a Vancien habit Mos- 
covite. Let not the reader start or scoff at these minutia. The 
loftiest of historians and of poets have dwelt upon the features, 
the skin, the eyes, the attire of the most formidable of the royal 
heroines ancient and modern, They have traced the beauty and 
costume of Semiramis, who lived two thousand years before 
Christ—if she ever lived at all—and have endowed her with 
graces as manifold as her diction is mellifluent in the opera of 
Metastasio, wherein she appears to so much moral and musical 
advantage. For our parts, we must confess that when we think 
of the deeds and propensities which are ascribed to that Ama- 
zonian, male-spirited dame, we cannot image her other than a 
Bellona, with the bloody scourge of that dire goddess, or a Me- 
dusa, after the latter had undergone her dreadful metamorphosis; 
though, independently of the radiant delineations to which we 
have adverted, she is accredited as born of a fountain nymph, 
nursed by doves, and worshipped after death by the Assyrians, 
under the form of a cooing turtle. Zenodbia, who, on foot, led 
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armies to battle and victory, and drank glass for glass with her 
nerals and stranger-guests the most renowned for potations, 
as also been glowingly depicted in every lineament and habili- 
ment. Trebellius Pollio gives her a dark brown complexion, 
eyes exceedingly black and: divinely bright, and teeth so white 
that many people believed them to be a set of pearls. From 
that historian down to Gibbon, notice has been always taken of 
the quantity and quality of the jewels with which she was laden 
when led in triumph by Aurelian; of the golden fetters fastened 
to her feet, and the collar and chains of the same metal that en- 
circled her neck and arms. It would be superfluous to specify 
the manner in which the pencils of the historians and poets have 
been employed upon the exquisite loveliness, incomparable fowr- 
nure and perfect tiring taste of Cleopatra, whom Plutarch alone 
denies to have been so extraordinarily handsome, while he ad- 
mits that she was irresistible by the witchcraft of her conversa- 
tion. Neither the person nor the drapery of the British heroine, 
the martial and magnanimous Boadicea, have been overlooked ;— 
she, whom Glover, in his tragedy, has, with so little judgment 
and patriotism, converted into the worst of the furies incarnate, 
and into whose mouth Tacitus and Dio Niceus have put speeches 
more worthy of her cause and end. The latter historian describes 
her as a woman of lofty stature and rather austere countenance; 
with yellow hair, reaching almost to the ground, a plaited tunic 
of various colours, a chain of gold around her waist, and over all 
along mantle. But we must not extend this catalogue of prece- 
dents for M. de Ségur, lest we should not have room for the ad- 
ditional matters which we wish to report of Catherine. He styles 
her in one place the Semiramis, and in another the Cleopatra, 
of the North. These epithets were addressed to her by others; 
but she laboured under some suspicions and indulged some frail- 
ties, which must have rendered the association or rapprochement 
rather irksome. According to the common legend, Semiramis 
was prodigiously addicted to gallantry, though,—-so far different 
from Catherine, who bestowed immense estates upon her dis- 
carded lovers—she made away with them; aiterwards, to be sure, 
raising magnificent tombs to their memories. Moreover, the As- 
syrian queen compassed her tiara by the murder of her husband 
and the lawful heir to the throne. In like manner, the Egyptian 
paragon was a little dissolute and versatile, and suspected of hav- 
ing caused her brother, the partner of her sceptre, to be drowned 
in the Nile. There is some affinity, less exceptionable, in their 
sailing parties—Catherine on the Borysthenes, and Cleopatra on 
the Cydnus: our quotations from Ségur have shown the one; for 
the other, we must refer to Shakespeare. It might have answered 
as well, or better, to denominate Catherine the Zenobia of the 
North; yet the star of Palmyra is believed by some acute higte- 
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rical critics to have consented to the assassination of her husband ; 
and while this might have been an unpleasant reminiscence, her 
proverbial chastity would have produced too strong a contrast. 
The Penelopes and Helens were not farther apart on that 
score. 

The Russian Empress, like Zenobia, and without having had 
the benefit of such a preceptor as Longinus, was conversant and 
successful in literature. She composed several comedies; moral 
tales; an abridgment of the early history of Russia; a book 
called the .2ntidote, in reply to the Abbe Chappe’s libel on the 
Russian nation and government; and a celebrated introduction 
to a legal code, the original of which, in her handwriting, our 
author saw in the public library of St. Petersburgh, and recog- 
nised as a nearly complete summary of Montesquieu’s maxims. 
Her elegant and ingenious letters to Voltaire and the Prince de 
Ligne, are sufficiently known. She originated and patronised 
scientific and literary institutions, extensive exploratory expedi- 
tions by sea and land, banks, manufactories, &c.; and naturalists 
performed tours of research under her enlightened and munifi- 
cent auspices. When the learned Pallas offered his cabinet for 
sale in order to provide a marriage portion for his daughter, Ca- 
therine caused him to be asked at what price he held it, and 
having received his estimate,—fifteen thousand rubles,—she 
wrote to him—* You are marvellously versed in natural history, 
but not at all in the question of dowry. I take your collections 
at one hundred thousand franes, but I leave to you the enjoy- 
ment of them during your life.’”? She exercised the same refined 
liberality towards Diderot,—or rather more; for she not only in- 
sisted upon his remaining in possession of his library after she 
had purchased it, but appointed him librarian with a comfortable 
salary. We cannot help breathing here the wish that our Con- 
gress had thus acted towards Mr. Jefferson. There are twe 
other incidents related by Ségur, which redound not less to her 
eredit:— 

«‘ Catherine, at Moscow, was desirous to give, at the Kremlin, balls and fétes 
whose magnificence should be proportioned to her rank and dignity; but, all the 
orders which she had given for this ipl ot were countermanded, on her being 
suddenly informed that the governors of several provinces, having neglected to 
obey her instructions, and allowed the granaries, which she had established, to 
be drained of their abundant supply, a dearth of corn, as real as unforeseen, 
afflicted her people. 

‘It would be most indecent,’ she said, ‘for me to appear in the midst of fétes 
and enjoyments, while my subjects are suffering under a calamity from which ¥ 
ought to have secured them,’ 

I was near her when the arrival of one of these governors, who had been so 
culpably negligent, was announced. ‘I hope,’ said Count Bezborodko, ‘that 
your Majesty will address to him publicly, the severe reprimand which he me- 
rits.’ ‘No,’ replied Catherine, ‘that would be too humiliating ; I shall wait till 


he is alone with me; for I love to praise and reward in public, and to rebuke in 
private.’ ” 
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Catherine, as well as Frederick of Prussia, particularly en- 
couraged the band of philosophers arrayed under Voltaire and 
D’Alembert ;—her studies and character inclined her to specula- 
tive liberalism; she did not hesitate to place her grandsons, for 
their education, in the hands of a Swiss governor of the liberal! 
school. But the explosion in France, in 1789, alarmed her even 
for the docility of the Russians; and that she was not without 
immediate cause for apprehension, may be seen by the following 
curious passage of the Memoirs, in reference to the demolition 
of the Bastille at Paris: — 


** The news spread with rapidity in the Russian capital, and was listened to 
with very different feelings, according to the condition and opinions of the per- 
sons to whom it was communicated. At court, the agitation was violent, and the 
discontent general ; in the town, the impression was altogether the reverse; and, 
although the Bastille could not assuredly endanger the safety of the inhabitants 
of St. Petersburgh, I cannot describe the enthusiasm which was excited among 
the merchants, the tradesmen, the citizens, and some young men, of a more ele- 
vated rank, by the destruction of that state-prison, and the first triumph of a 


stormy liberty. 

Frenchmen, Russians, Danes, Germans, Englishmen, Dutchmen, all congratu- 
fated and embraced one another in the streets, as if they had been relieved from 
the weight of heavy chains.” 

Mr. Burke saw things rightly enough, when he wrote, in 
?791—<‘* The Muscovites are no great speculators, but I should 
not much rely on their uninquisitive disposition, if any of thei: 
ordinary motives to sedition should arise. The little catechism 
of the rights of man is soon learned; and the inferences are in 
the passions.”” On the journey te the Crimea, the Prince de 
Ligne informed Ségur that he had overheard the Emperor of 
Germany and the Autocrat of all the Russias talking very ear- 
nestly about “a fine project, the re-establishment of the Grecian 
republics.” ‘The extrication of Greece from the Turkish yoke 
was, if we-may be allowed the figure, an heir-loom in the Rus- 
sian cabinet; but the idea of republics, in the heads of the two 
absolute monarchs, sprung, as Ségur remarked, from the humour 
of the continent at that moment. The French revolution fright- 
ened Catherine into other thoughts; the Spanish and Neapolitan 
insurrections, and the establishment of republics in Mexico and 
South America, frightened her successor into a total abandon- 
ment of the Greeks. 

The Count de Ségur is of opinion that the constant distinction 
and generosity, with which the philosophers and men of letters 
were treated by Catherine and Frederick, may be ascribed, in 
part, to their insatiable thirst of praise and celebrity ; that order 
of men being the true dispensers and transmitters of fame. Our 
author, himself of the number, should have assumed too, for the 
sovereigns, a liberal sense of the value and dignity of purely in- 
tellectual labour and superior intellectual powers; and if they 
cherished a passion for glory, the aspiration eould have no other 
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than a purifying and ennobling influence on their general dispo- 
sitions and conduct. According to a great authority in ethies, “a 
generous ambition of applause for public services and compre- 
hensive undertakings, is one of the best counterfeits of virtue, 
and supplies its place in a degree.”? But Catherine, in the judg- 
ment of the Count, was precipitate and extravagant in her plans; 
and her precipitation “destroyed in the end a part of the crea- 
tions of her genius.’’ ‘‘She wished,’ he adds, ‘at one and the 
same time, to form a middle class, to admit foreign commerce, 
to introduce manufactures, to establish credit, to increase paper- 
money, to raise the exchanges, to lower the interest of money, to 
build cities, to create academies, to people deserts, to cover the 
Black Sea with numerous squadrons, to annihilate the Tartars, to 
invade Persia, to continue progressively her conquests from the 
Turks, to fetter Poland, and to extend her influence over the 
whole of Europe.”’ This was, indeed, enterprise enough for the 
greatest duration of life which is recorded even in the tables of 
Russian longevity. Horace, moralizing, directs to the tomb, the 
attention of those who would build houses; Catherine could 
hardly have nursed her stupendous projects, without sometimes 
thinking of the hand that surprised her in the midst of them, and 
quenched all the fires and dreams of her imagination. She died 
in 1796, of a stroke of apoplexy, after having taken her coffee 
as usual in the morning, and was found stretched on the floor of 
her private apartment. Her son Paul, whom she was supposed to 
have equally dreaded and disliked, was not long in the possession 
of the throne, before he caused the remains of his father, Peter 
IlI., to be translated from the cellars of the monastery in which 
they had been unceremoniously deposited, and were with diffi- 
culty discovered ; and those, also, of his mother, to be brought 
forth, that they might be mourned and honoured fogether. When 
the coffin of the latter was opened, it was discovered that the 
body had been negligently and imperfectly embalmed, and had 
become an object of disgust and horror: the glittering and costly 
ornaments with which it was profusely decked, and the mag- 
nificence of its case, conduced rather to aggravate the revolting 
spectacle of corruption, and emblazon the admonitory triumph of 
the worms that were rioting on their natural prey. Catherine 
had paused, and animadverted, and philosophized, with M. de 
Ségur, on the general dereliction of her lovers, as soon as she 
was understood to have dismissed them from the post of favour- 
ite: we may doubt whether she ever anticipated, in her intoxicat- 
ing progress to the Crimea, that, when death should extinguish 
her radiance and power, there would not survive in any of the 
attendants whom she pampered with both, enough of affectionate 
solicitude to ensure the faithful execution of the last customary 
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expedient for the preservation of the poor relics of royal mor- 
tality. 

In fine, from all that we have read of the lives of female 
sovereigns, we should draw this corollary,—that an independent 
throne is not a seat of virtue or happiness for the sex; and that, 
although it has afforded scope for the display of talents and ener- 
gies which are too commonly supposed to have been denied to 
them, yet, since it has proved almost incompatible with moral 
excellence and reputation, they may believe the Salique law to 
be the law of nature, the universal prevalence of which they 
ought to desire. 





Art. X.—Tableau Historique de l Etat et des Progres de lu 
Littérature Francaise depuis 1789. Par Marie Josernu 
Cuenter. 1 vol. 8vo. Deuxiéme edition. Paris, 1820.—./4n 
Historical View af the State and Progress of French Lite- 
rature since 1789. By Marre JosEru CHEntEr. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Second edition. Paris, 1820. 

Résumé de LP Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, depuis son 
origine jusqu’a & nos jours. Paris, 1825.—Summary of the 
History of French Literature, from its origin down to the 
present period. Paris, 1825. 


TueEse works, taken conjointly, embrace an account of the 
literature of France from its origin down to the present time; 
an account too slender and desultory to be called a history, but 
sufficient to convey the degree of knowledge required for the 
common purposes of literary intercourse. It is not our design to 
notice the subject in the same extent; we purpose merely to in- 
troduce to our readers, in a very compendious and cursory man- 
ner, the French writers of the present period; and by means of the 
volumes above mentioned, and other sources of information, to 
furnish some materials for an estimate of what the age has con- 
tributed, in that interesting country, to the advancement of let- 
ters. In so doing, we shall provide a repast useful, if not the 
most succulent and savoury; for the preparation of which we 
shall be repaid, should it excite the students of the French lan- 
guage to seek entertainment in the works themselves, which 
we shall have occasion to mention with encomium., We shall 
first summarily dispose of those authors who have existed partly 
in the present age, but whose literary distinction belongs prin- 
cipally to the eighteenth century. 

St. Lambert is known for his excellent poem on the Seasons: 
and Palissol for his Dunciad, his Mémoires Littéraires, and par- 
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ticularly for his comedy of the PAtlosophers. Laharpe was first 
brought into notice by his numerous odes and eulogies, and by 
several dramatic pieces. The best of these are Mélanie, a drama 
of excellent composition, Warwick, Philoctetes, Menzikoff, Co- 
riolanus, and Virginia; the three former only have sustained 
their credit at the theatre. His prineipal title to fame rests upon 
his Cours de Littérature, or course of lectures delivered before 
the Lyceum, and published in the seventh year of the Republic. 
This work, by which he has acquired the appellation of the 
French Quintilian, as to ancient and French literature, is gene- 
rally creditable to its author; but in reference to modern foreign 
nations, of which it professes to treat, is extremely meagre and 
deficient. In the distribution of intellectual merit, his ideas seem 
not to have strayed beyond the Pyrenees or the Rhine; even 
upon the ancients, his remarks are often strangely scanty or dis- 
proportionate ; two hundred pages being employed in the abuse 
of Seneca, Polybius being barely mentioned, and Julius Cesar 
being left out altogether as an author of no account. The Eng- 
lish authors he viewed only through the medium of translations, 
which can confer upon a critic no just title of discrimination ; no 
more than to view the sun through a hazy atmosphere, may qua- 
lify him te judge of its meridian splendour. 

Laharpe, in his youth, was the disciple and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Voltaire, and belonged to what is called the school of 
Philosophers; but in his maturer years, he made a solemn renun- 
ciation of these attachments, and concluded his life in professions 
of piety, and in writing sacred odes, much inferior, however, as 
poetry, to the profane ones that preceded his miraculous con- 
version. 

Lebrun has been dignified, according to the French fashion, 
and in spite of the admonition of Horace, with the surname of 
Pindar, yet with good reason is ranked amongst the most distin- 
guished lyric poets of his country. His ode upon the earthquake 
of Lisbon, and that to Voltaire in favour of the niece of the 
great Corneille ; his two odes addressed to Buffon; and one upon 
the naval combat and conflagration of the Vengeur, are worthy 
of high praise; and his ode in celebration of those who fell at 
Austerlitz, almost reaches, sometimes, the flights of the Theban. 
bard :— 

“* et centum potiore signis 
Munere donat” —— 
It is to be regretted that he did not live to finish his poem De 
la Nature, of which some fragments only have been circulated 
amongst his friends of the Institute, enriched, it is said, with the 
most elegant and luxuriant description. He translated into French 
verse the two episodes of Nisus and Euryalus, and the Aristeus, 
of Virgil; he is also distinguished in epistolary poetry, and in 
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epigram, is said to have no superior in France. In a brilliant as- 
sembly at Paris, Baour-Lormian, a wit of the day, addressed to 
him the following distich:— 


** Lebrun de gloire se nourrit, 
Voyez aussi comme il maigrit.” 


To which Lebrun replied immediately ,— 


** Sottise entretient ’embonpoint 
Aussi Baour ne maigrit point.” 

Chenier died prematurely, but has left, nevertheless, a reputa- 
tion for letters, not often attained by the maturest age and expe- 
rience. He possessed a brilliant imagination and a philosophical 
mind, and has infused much grace and elegance into all his com- 
positions. He paid his court to almost every muse, and in all his 
addresses proved successful. His dramatic writings consist of six- 
teen pieces, among which the most distinguished are Charles [X., 
Henry VIII., Fenelon, Caius Gracchus, Timoleon, John Calas, 
and Tiberius. This last, which is the author’s best dramatic ef- 
fort, is of the present century. He had been himself an actor in 
the scenes of the French revolution, and witnessed more than once 
the subtle character of Tiberius in actual operation. The plan is 
happily conceived, the style of excellent fashion, and the charac- 
ters are skilfully delineated ; that of Tiberius especially is drawn 
with great fidelity. In anticipating the succession of Caligula 
his son, whose sanguinary nature he has scrutinized with ma- 


licious pleasure, ‘jhe thus broods upon the hope of perpetuating 
his revenge against the Roman people—odium in longum jaceii: 
auctumque :-— 


**Puisse Rome en effet tomber entre ses mains ! 

Ma haine avec plaisir Je conserve aux Romains. 

Timides artisans des discordes civiles, 

Rebelles en secret, publiquement serviles, 

Du sein de leur bassesse ils osent m’outrager ; 

C’est en me succédant qu’il pourra me venger. 

Ecrasés par le fils, ils maudiront le pére, 

Et sous Caligula, regretteront Tibére !” 
The scene between the emperor and Piso, a courtier, who had 
violated the laws, and, being agitated by remorse, dares accuse 
Tiberius to his face, is presented with great force and animation, 
and is even sometimes sublime. 


= Je méprise la mort,” 
Says Piso. Tiberius replies: — 

** Vous la craindrez encor, car vous avez un fils !” 
The place of Piso being supplied by Sejanus, the emperor or- 
ders this worthy minister of his revenge to have his enemy des- 
patched, being a man of rank and influence, through a simulated 
insurrection, to which the sentiments of his own mother were to 
serve as a pretext. The inquiries of the minister concerning the 
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recompense to be given to the various instruments of the pro- 
posed revolt, occasion the following characteristic dialogue:— 
** Séjan. 
—— Nota, Balbus, Afer, nos zélés orateurs ? 
Tibere. 
Du crédit, des emplois d’édiles, de questeurs. 
Séjan. 
Les agens plus obscurs d’une émeute docile ? 
Tibere. 
De Por. 
Séjan. 


Tibere. 
La préture en Sicile. 
Séjan. 
Et les cris importuns de ce peuple odieux ? 
Tibere. 
Du pain, les jeux du Cirque, un sacrifice aux Dieux.” 
What an expressive image of the haggard features of tyranny!— 
The treasures of the state; its offices, property of proscribed citi- 
zens, the bread of indigent industry, and religion, all employed 
to gratify the passions of the despot, and to recompense the 
ruffians who are to execute his sanguinary purposes! There are 
other passages of the same import, expressed with great beauty 
and energy; the following is trom a soliloquy of Tiberius: — 


Fulcinus ? 


*€ Quel prestige maintient cet empire supréme 
Pcsant pour les sujets, pour le tyran lui-méme? 
Un seul, maitre de tous, ordonnant de leur sort, 
Et promettant la vie, ou prescrivant la mort! 
Un seul!—et les Romains tremblent devant un homme! 
Les Romains !—ou sont ils ’—dans les tombeaux de Rome.” 


And farther, contemplating the servility of the patricians and 
senators, who with mock deliberation passed such laws as a 
glance from their tyrant dictated :— 


** Mais que sont désormais les péres de l’état? 
Un fantéme avili qu’on appelle sénat. 
O laches descendans de Déce et de Camille! 
Enfans de Quintius, postérité d’ Emile! 
Esclaves accablés du nom de leurs aieux, 
Ils cherchent tous les jours leurs décrets dans mes yeux, 
Réservant aux proscrits leur vénale insolence, 
Flattent par leurs discours, flattent par leur silence, 
Et craignant de penser, de parler et d’agir, 
Me font rougir pour eux sans méme oser rougir.” 


The representation of this piece was prohibited by Bonaparte, 
who no doubt feared an injurious application of some of its pas- 
sages to his own system of government:— 
“* Soldats de Tibére et non de la patrie,” 
and other such lines with which it abounds, must have grated 
upon the sensitive nerves of the French emperor. 
Chénier, in his Cassius and Brutus, or Last of the Romans, 
has imitated the second part of the Julius Casar of Shakspeare. 
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To say he has not equalled the sublime beauties of the original, 
does not cancel his claims to our admiration:— 


**Non, si priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricz latent 
Camenz. ‘i 


He has substituted other beauties in their stead; his plan has 
besides the advantage of being more regular, and his characters 
are more consonant to authentic history. The interview of Brutus 
with Agrippa, a deputy of the Triumvirs, is altogether nobly 
described. The discourse of the latter is conveyed in vigorous 
and appropriate language:— 


“Que prétend, dites-moi, ce language héroique, 
Cet inflexible orgueil d’une vertu stoique? 
Oui, si tous les Romains savent vous imiter 
La forme de l’état peut encor subsister; 
Mais tout est bien changé. Fiers de leur opulence, 
De tous vos magistrats contemplez l’insolence; 
Contemplez un état accablé de langueur, 
Les vices triomphants, et les lois sans vigueur; 
Par des tyrans obscurs vos dignités flétries; 
Vos nobles marchandant les voix des centuries; 
1’or achetant le peuple et jusqu’aux sénateurs; 
L’or nommant vos consuls, vos tribuns, vos questeurs; 
Citoyens sans amour pour la chose publique; 
Généraux éblouis du pouvoir despotique. 
La liberté mourante, et ’empire incertain, 
Avec le glaive impie errant de main en main.” 


Chénier had undertaken a poetical translation of Sophocles, but 
death arrested him in the midst of his enterprise. He has lefi 
two pieces only, Gdipe Roi and Gdipe & Colonne, with some 
fragments; and the few comedies he has composed are said to be 
worthy of his reputation. In 1806, he published his Epitre ¢ 


Voltaire, considered by the French critics as a chef-d’ceuvre of 


taste and poetry. In this piece, he passes in review the great men 
of the eighteenth century; special honours being conferred upon 
the philosopher of Ferney, whose labours he enumerates, and thei: 
influence upon the happiness of mankind; he concludes by a splen 
did eulogy of the value and immortality of genius:— 
‘* Brisant des potentats la couronne éphémére, 

Trois mille ans ont passé sur la cendre d’Homére, 

Et depuis trois mille ans Homére respecté 

Est jeune encor de gloire et d’immortalité.” 
Chénier is one of the small number of authors who write well in 
both prose and verse. His Discourse upon Public Instruction is 
held in high estimation; and his Tableau de la Littérature, which 
we have placed at the head of this article, ranks amongst the 
best compositions of the kind in the French language. The ca- 
lumnious reports in relation to his political character, circulated 
during the revolution—his connivance at his brother’s execution, 
and other such monstrous inventions, haye been long since dis- 
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credited. For proof, we may refer, if it be necessary, to the 
writings of Lemercier, of the respectable Daunou, and even to 
those of Chateaubriand, one of his literary enemies, whose autho- 
rity in this case cannot reasonably be disputed. 

Ducis has introduced upon the French stage, with eminent 
success, the principal tragedies:of Shakspeare; Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, King Lear, Macbeth, and Othello. For vigorous de- 
scription, and the art of exciting tender emotions, qualifications 
so essential for the tragic author, he is thought to have few equals, 
and perhaps no superior, among the modern French writers. His 
Abufar, the only original tragedy he has attempted, is a piece of 
great interest, many of the scenes of which centain examples of 
delightful and pathetic eloquence. Luce de Lancival has pro- 
duced a tragedy entitled Hector, and a poem in six cantos, called 
Achille & Scyros, in both of which there are splendid passages. 
His posthumous works, which have been published recently, 
contain other theatrical pieces, besides a poem on Geoffroi, and 
poetical epistles. A few good comedies have been produced in 
this age by Collin d’ Harleville:—the Inconstant, the Optimist, 
Chateaux en Espagne, and Meurs du Temps. His last piece 
is the Vieux Célibataire, published at the end of the last cen- 
tury. M. D’ Avrigny began his literary career by some odes 
of moderate merit, and a poem on Christopher Columbus: at a 
later period, he published a tragedy, Jeanne d’.rc. The poem 
on Navigation, by Esménard, is remarkable for fine versifica- 
tion, and for several apt and elegant descriptions, but, upon the 
whole, fatigues the reader by its uniformity. Deli//e has been 
long known by his numerous translations. Virgil, Milton, and 
Pope, are the three authors whom he has attempted with suc- 
cess to naturalize in French literature. His Paradise Lost has 
secured to him the suffrages of all the French critics, especially 
of those who are unacquainted with the original. His Virgil has 
been received less cordially; and, indeed, to translate the 2neid 
from the magnificent harmony of the original into French verses, 
clogged with their everlasting particles, regular cesuras, and mo- 
notonous rhymes, is a task of no easy accomplishment, and one 
upon which a man of genius like Delille should perhaps not have 
been employed ; it was to set Mercury upon crutches; to oblige 
him to creep whom nature had designed at least to walk up- 
right, if not to soar. Of the original compositions of this author, 
the palm is generally given to his poem upon Imagination. The 
eloquent verses upon J. J. Rousseau, the hymn to Beauty, the 
tender episode to the Sceur Grise, and that so celebrated upon the 
Catacombs, are familiarly known by every literary Frenchman. 
His poem on Pity is an inferior production,—‘‘gui fait pitié,”’ 
as the French express it; but his didactic poetry, Les Jardins, 
L’ Homme des Champs, Les Trois Regnes de la Nature, is 
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recommended by many and exquisite beauties and merits, about 
which there is no diversity of taste or sentiment. In all these 
compositions of Delille, there is more of elegance than of vigour; 
their force is often diminished by expansion, and their solidity 
by polish; at least, this is the cant of the erities; but when we 
have the form and grace of the stag, we need not envy the 
strength of the elephant, and for Virgil’s grace we may dispense 
with Homer’s sublimity. 

Boufflers and Parny are called the honour of the modern 
French erotic poetry: the former is thus characterized by De- 
lille:— 

**T*honneur des Chevaliers, la fleur des Troubadours.”’ 

Parny is often called by his countrymen the French Tibullus, 
and is generally mentioned by them with excessive admiration. 
His style, which is both elegant and natural, amuses by spright- 
liness and endless diversity. In his Eleonora, we find the most 
tender and voluptuous elegies; in his grotesque and whimsical 
poem in ridicule of the English, much attic wit and amiable 
pleasantry; and in his poem of Isnel, many beautiful images and 
graceful descriptions: but his Porte-feuille volé, Paradis Perdu, 
and his celebrated Guerre des Dieux, though they are said to 
eontain beauties of the first order, deserve only to be mentioned 
to the discredit of the author. Ridicule is an admirable and use- 
ful talent when employed upon its legitimate objects; but when 
used in disparagement of virtue or religion, it 1s detestable and 
pernicious, and demands explicit and unqualified censure. The 
common practice of throwing derision and jest upon subjects that 
are in their nature sacred, and of decrying glorious actions by 
the imputation of ignoble motives, is not only prejudicial to 
morals, but destructive of human greatness; extinguishing enthu- 
siasm, which is the very source of elevated sentiments, and im- 
pairing the efficacy of education both by precept and example. 
For those who are addicted to this vice, we may quote, from 
the last words of Fontenelle, a remark very worthy of being 
treasured in the memory: ‘I have now lived (says he) almost 
an entire century upon this globe, and, thank Heaven, have not 
yet treated the smallest virtue with the smallest ridicule.’’ 

Legouvé has distinguished himself from the minor poets of 
his country, by an uncommon elegance of style and harmony of 
versification. His principal titles to notice are—Les Souvenirs, 
La Mélancolie, Le Mérite des Femmes. His tragedies are not 
of the first order, but contain many interesting passages, and 
have had considerablessueeess in representation. The best are 
La Mort ad’ Abel, and Epicharis and Nero. Millevoye is an- 
other writer, much praised for melancholy sweetness, and _har- 
mony of style. His poems are La Peste de Marseilles, or Bel- 
zunce, the celebrated bishop sung by Pope and Voltaire, and 
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L’Amour Maternel. Ue gained, besides, several academical 
prizes. The poetry of Vigée is not held in great estimation; it 
js affected and unnatural, and the leaven of the satire rather in- 
sipid. The following epigram, in form of an epitaph, was ad- 
dressed by him to the National Institute:— 
** Ci git-qui fit des vers, les fit mal, et ne put, 
Quoique étant sans esprit étre de l'Institut.” 
One of the members replied: — 
“*Vigée écrit qu’il est un sot 
Pense-t-il qu’on le contredise? 
Non, l’épithéte est trop précise. 
Et tout Paris le prend au mot.” 
Vigée had not even the credit of being original, for Piron had 
said before him:— 
**Ci git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien!” 

Fontanes is a writer of undoubted excellence, both in prose 
and poetry. His funeral eulogy of Washington is well known in 
America. His poetical works are, a translation of the Essay on 
Man; Le jour des Moris, in which he asserts the reverence due 
to the sepulchre, and Le Verger, with an Epitre sur les Pay- 
sages, in which he has shown himself the worthy rival of Delille. 
He has left also an epic poem, yet unpublished, upon Greece, 
entitled La Gréce sauvée, which is spoken of in terms of high 
praise by his fellow members of the Institute. 

The celebrated «264é Maury was too much engaged in active 
politics, to attend to the business of an author. Being a smooth 
and plausible courtier, he usually found means of welcome to the 
reigning party; nor is it supposed that his honesty was any ob- 
stacle to his preferment. In former times, he was the champion 
of the Bourbons; and under the imperial government, the most 
ardent flatterer of Napoleon, who loaded him with honours. His 
treatise upon the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the only extensive 
work he has published, sustains the high opinion that was enter- 
tained of his gefiius and abilities. Bernardin de St. Pierre, with- 
out being an imitator of his illustrious favourites, has combined 
in a great measure, the vivid and animated style of Rousseau, 
with the elegant simplicity of Fenelon. His Studies of Nature, 
though they abound in scientific errors, every where delight. by 

leasing descriptions, and amiable philosophy. His Paul and 
Virginia, and Indian Cottage, are placed, by general consent, 
amongst the most justly popular productions of the French lan- 
age. 
In the department of novels, the French mostly give them- 
selves the credit of superiority to other nations; but when we 
call to remembrance such names as Fielding, Richardson, Smol- 
lett, Goldsmith, and Sir Walter Scott, it may be difficult, even 
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taking the inimitable Le Sage into the account, to assent to the 
validity of such a pretension. Of the novels of Madame Cottin 
there are three, Malvina, Mathilde, and particularly the Exiles 
of Siberia, which are generally admired. The talents of Madame 
de Staél are of a much higher order, and have placed her un- 
questionably in the van-guard of the female writers of her coun- 
try. The merits and defects of her Corinna, and also of Del- 
phine, are so well known as to require no commentary. In her 
Germany she has taught us, better than any other foreign critic, 
to appreciate German literature. Her Influence of the Passions, 
and especially the chapters on love and friendship, are nobly 
written; and her Considerations upon the French Revolution, 
is, in many respects, a very useful and brilliant work. She has 
also courted the Muse ; and her Epistles in verse, particular], 
that upon Napoleon, bear an honourable testimony to her poet: 
cal talents. 

There is much good poetry in the collection of Madame Du- 
fresnoy’s elegies, whom the critics place, without hesitation, on 
an equality with Madame Deshouliéres. Zantier has displayed 
erudition, in an amusing, but rather frivolous dress, in his Voy age 
d’Anténor, which he designed as a complement to Barthélémy’s 
Anacharsis. He has besides published several comedies, and 
lately a poem in eight cantos, called the Troubadours, or the Re- 
creations of an Octogenarian Poet. As an example of his style. 
which is easy, familiar, and agreeable, we will extract a few lines 
from the prologue of the seventh canto:— 


** Qu’a-t-on appris a Page de cent ans? 
Rien; le savoir n’est que pure ignorance— 
Et qui de nous, a ’heure de la mort, 
Peut avouer gu’il fut heureux et sage’ 
Infortunés! nous arivons au port, 
Sans gouvernail et battus par l’orage 
Que si Descartes avait pu vivre encore 
Deux fois les ans du bon homme Nestor, 
Sans doute il edt, prenant un meilleur guide, 
Chassé du ciel ses légers tourbillons, 
Qui vont courant les hautes régions, 
Et mieux instruit eft rétabli le vide. 
Que si Buffon eit vécu plus long-temps, 
Sans doute il efit réformé ses romans, 
N’eut pas borné, dans la mathématique, 
De notre globe et la course et les ans ; 
N’etit pas surtout, pour créer des enfans, 
Imaginé sa matiére organique, 
Et Poquelin d’un chef d’@uvre nouveau 
Ett enrichi notre scéne comique 
Et moi, chétif, si je vivais encore 
Un siécle ou deux, peut-étre, en travaillant, 
En corrigeant, ajoutant, effagant, 
Je pourrais bien, faire éclore— 
Mais; brisons-la de ridicules veux; 
Les grands esprits sont-ils les plus heureux ?” 
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Boissy d’Anglas, the revolutionary orator, published, a year 
before his death, Les Etudes Littéraires et Poétiques d’un Vieil- 
lard: this collection is made up of two poems, one upon Bou- 
gival, his place of residence, and the other upon Charity, with 
some fugitive poetry and fragments of a history of literature. 
Ginguené, by a single fable, has given himself rank amongst the 
French fabulists; and his Literary History of Italy is a work of 
great merit, which is regarded as classical by the Italians them- 
selves. By his Discourse, Sur les peines infamantes, Lacretelle 
gained in his youth, in Paris, the academical prize; and has 
since, by numerous writings, illustrated difficult and important 

ints of French legislation. #ignan has given a new transla- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey in French verse, which is thought 
superior to that of Rochefort. Among the prose translations of 
Homer, the French critics allow the first place of merit to Le- 
brun’s, and the second to Bitaubé’s, and bestow high praises 
upon that lately published by Dugas-Montbel. Amongst the tra- 
gedies of Aignan, the best is Brunehaut. Chaussard published 
anonymously Les Fétes des Courtisanes de la Grece, a well 
written work, abounding in curious anecdotes; there is also an 
ode upon Industry, and some other poetical trifles by the same 
author. Marchangy, author of La Gaule Poétique, has obtain- 
ed a considerable reputation by his Tristan le Voyageur, in which 
he has described the ypresent generation, its vices, prejudices, 
and follies, with much wit and vivid satire. It is not necessary 
that we should say much in this place of Volney. His travels 
into Syria and Egypt, the French call the most excellent pro- 
duction of the kind in their language; his Revolution of Empires 
they recommend as a chef-d’ceuvre of reasoning and eloquence, 
and his Ruins they exto! with still more emphatic admiration. 

General Foy, from the battle of Fleurus to that of Waterloo, 
where he fell dangerously wounded, had displayed on all occa- 
sions great magnanimity and valour; and, recommended by these 
qualities, was elected, at the re-establishment of the Bourbons, 
to the Chamber of Representatives, where he defended the rights 
of his constituents and companions in arms, with uncommon and 
unexpected eloquence. His discourses have been recently pub- 
lished in two volumes, and are highly creditable to the talents 
and patriotism of the orator. On the question to reduce the pay 
of the Legion of Honour, his speech begins thus:— 

“ During a quarter of a century, all our citizens have been soldiers; since the 
return of peace, our soldiers have resumed their station as citizens ; recollections, 
feelings, hopes, all were common, and still remain common between the army 
and the mass of the people. Thus, the voice which is raised from this fribune, 
in consolation of unhappy virtue, is heard even in the remotest hamlet; and when 


the name of honour is pronounced, there is an echo that bears it to the extremi- 
ties of the nation.” 
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In the heat of a discussion, one of the anti-revolutionary mem- 
bers, interrupting him in a haughty manner, demanded his 
meaning of the word aristocracy. He replied: “ Aristocracy, 
in the nineteenth century, is the league of those who would con- 
sume without producing, reap without sowing, and occupy the 
offices of state without competency to fill them. This is my 
meaning of aristocracy.’’? His antagonist made no reply, and he 
resumed his discourse amidst the applauses of the audience. In 
all debates he took part with the people, and by his skill in legis- 
lation, and the military frankness which characterized his bril- 
liant eloquence, he became extremely popular. At his death, 
which happened the last year, more than ten thousand French- 
men and foreigners followed him to the grave, with their heads 
bare, though torrents of rain descended upon them during the 
whole of the obsequies. 

Thus far we have spoken of those writers who have died dur- 
ing the present century: we are now to pass in review those who 
are still living, and the measure of whose fame, we may hope, 
is yet to be enlarged. Francois de Neufchateau made verses at 
a very early age, which procured him some compliments from 
Voltaire. His Pamela, imitated from Goldoni, is said to be su- 
perior to the original. There is, of the same author, a didactic 
poem, Sur /e® Tropes, and also a discourse in verse, detailing 
rules of poetic recitation. Another veteran of the present age, 
“indrieux, has published a few good comedies; Les Etourdis, 
Le Trésor, and La Comédienne, with some philosophic tales, 
that can be praised for easy and natural versification; and we 
may expect soon from the same author, his Cours de Littéra- 
ture, which he is now delivering with great celebrity in the 
College of France. An excellent analytic course of literature, 
confined to epic and dramatic poetry, was published some years 
ago by Lemercier, who has since figured with great distinction 
asa poet. The best poems of this writer are Alexandre, Ho- 
mére, and the Théogonie Newtonienne, in which he has attempt- 
ed, after the example of Pope in his Rape of the Lock, but with 
less success, to introduce a new mythological machinery. His 
dramatic reputation began with his Moses and Agamemnon, in 
which there is great vigour of style, but neglect of harmony. Of 
his subsequent productions, the most meritorious are Louis IX., 
Charlemagne, and Clovis. The following pathetic verses are from 
the latter—the complaint of Clovis in his old age:— 


“Eh! moi-méme en ce monde oi trainer ma misére ? 
Comme en un froid cercueil, vivrai-je sur la terre, 
Ou mon lit est tout prét pour le dernier sommeil, 
Qui seul promet au juste un consolant réveil ? 

Dans ce triste univers ma carriére est remplie ; 
Irai-je au loin, montrant ma vieillesse avilie, 
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Mendier dans les cours les vengeances des rois, 

De mes honteux chagrins leur porter tous les poids, 
Les lasser des clameurs de ma stérile rage, 

Et dun front sans couronne étaler tout Poutrage ’” 


The verses upon woman, in Charles VI., inspired by the care 
and friendship of Odelle, in his misery and melancholy, are finely 
turned :— 


‘* Je me perdais sans toi, guide aimable et fidelle. 
O femmes! de vos soins adorables effets ! 
La vie humaine entiére est due a vos bienfaits. 
A Vheure du déclin, comme dés la naissance, 
Votre sexe est l’appui de notre double enfance ; 
Et de nos jours sereins prolongeant le flambeau, 
Berce encor nos douleurs aux portes du tombeau: 
Vos secours, votre sein, et vos bras nous attendent. 
Quand nous a fui Pamour, et méme Pamitié, 
Dieu, pour nous, dans vos ceeurs, met encore la pitié. 
Anges de charité dans les pieux asyles, 
Qu’au lit des rois souffrants vos vertus sont utiles !” 


To the pieces already named, we may add Frédégonde, Brune- 
haut, Jane Shore, and Les Martyrs de Souli, all of which hold a 
high rank in the French Repertory. His comedy Le Corrupteur, 
in five acts, and his dramas of Christopher Columbus, and Plau- 
tus and Pinto, have considerable merit. The most fantastic 
piece that we have seen any where, is his Panhypocrisiade, or 
infernal spectacle of the sixteenth century! Lemercier is always 


fond of being thought original, and to gratify this vanity has in- 
troduced into many of his pieces unnatural conceits, quite un- 
worthy of his talents. He has lately given to the world a trans- 
lation of the heroic songs of the sailors and mountaineers of 
modern Greece, which, in many respects, are deserving of at- 
tention. They serve to prove that the spirit of Pindar, as well as 
that of Leonidas, still survives the ravages of the Vandals and 
Moslems. 

The French owe their first collection of the Romaic or modern 
Greek poetry to M. Fauriel; and M. Stanislas Julien has trans- 
lated into prose the Avorvooy Tarwnov ZaxvvOcov duwos evs trv edevOepray. 
This dithyrambie is composed of one hundred and fifty-eight 
stanzas, with alternate rhymes, masculine and feminine. He has 
also translated the Patriotic Lyre of Greece, a Romaic ode of 
Kalvos de Zante, which is equal in poetic merit to the well- 
known warlike ode translated by Lord Byron. 

4. V. Arnault commenced his literary career by Marius 2 
Minturne, which has had eminent success. His other best pieces 
are, Blanche et Guiseard, Les Vénitiens, and Germanicus, pub- 
lished in 1817; all of which hold a high rank upon the French 
stage. The soliloquy of Marius, issuing from the forests and 
swamps of Minturn, is eminently beautiful. It is as follows:— 
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** Marius. 
Le monde a conspiré la perte d’un seul homme, 
Ft la nature entiére est d’accord avec Rome. 
De son sein ’océan m’écarte avec effroi; 
Ia terre me repousse et s’ébranle sous moi. 
C’est en vain que la nuit, moins cruelle et plus sombre, 
Favorise mes pas et me préte son ombre ; 
Au défaut du soleil, la foudre ici me luit, 
Et montre a univers qu’enfin Marius fuit ! 
Par d’étonnants revers le sort veut que j’expie 
Les étonnants succés qui signalent ma vie ; 
11 veut faire admirer aie posiérité 
Mon infortune autant que ma prospérité— 
Tout se tait, tout a fui dans une horreur profonde ; 
Et seul je semble errer sur les débris da monde. 
Je n’irai pas plus loin ; j’attends ici mon sort. 
Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que je brave la mort. 
Dermanderai-je aux dieux qu’un trépas plus illustre 
Au nom de Marius ajoute un nouveau lustre ? 
Quarante ans de combats m’ont épargné ce soin, 
Et pour étre immortel je n’en ai pas besoin. 
Expirer loin de Rome, en cette solitude, 
N’est-ce pas la punir de son ingratitude ? 
Je Pabandonne en proie au plus pressant danger ; 
Oui! me laisser mourir, c’est assez m’en venger ! 
Teutons, Cimbres, Gaulois, que ce jour vous rallie ; 
La mort de Marius vous livre l’Italie ! 
Mais Sylla, cependant, ne recueille-t-il pas 
Cet absolu pouvoir, objet de nos débats ? 
Favorable 4 ses veux, mon désespoir seconde 
Son orgueil, qui Pappelle a empire du monde. 
Est-ce ainsi ay mon coeur apprit 4 le hair? 
Son plus fidéle ami le peut-il mieux servir ? 
Ah! quels que soient les maux dont la mort nous délivre, 
Montrons-nous Marius en osant encor vivre. 
Dussé-je encor m’attendre a de plus grands revers, 
Je ne puis me résoudre 4 céder univers. 
Vivons, tant que ce noble et puissant héritage 
D’un autre que mon fils peut étre le partage ; 
Vivons, tant qu’un sénat, guidé par l’intérét, 
N’aura pas 4 mes pieds révoqué mon arrét ; 
Vivons, tant que ce bras, pour victoire derniére, 
N’aura pas 4 Sylla fait mordre la poussiére. 
Mourir, c’est fuir: vivons !—En ces lieux j’apercois 
L’abri qui m’est offert sous ces rustiques toits. 
C’est chez Pinfortuné que la pitié se trouve : 
Sans peine on compatit au malheur qu’on €prouve. 
1’instant fatal pour moi n’est pas encor venu. 
Les dieux, qui sur les flots m’ont déja soutenu, 
Les dieux, qui sous mes pas aplanissent la route, 
Pour un grand avenir m’ont conservé, sans doute. 
Eprouvons les destins, fatiguons leur courroux ; 
Voyons si le malheur est plus constant que nous.” 


Arnault has also written fables, which contain excellent political 
lessons; and his son has composed the tragedies of Regulus, and 
Peter of Portugal, which are not very far on either side of me- 
diocrity.—Raynouard has distinguished himself by his tragedy 
of the Templars, in which the characters of the high-priest and 
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the young Marigny are drawn with great excellence. He is said 
to have also several dramatic pieces in manuscript, and a poem 
on Joan of Are.—The Artaxerxes of Delriew shows respectable 
talents, but not of the theatrical kind. The best tragedy of Bri/- 
faut, is Ninus II. ; this writer has published lately a collection 
of anti-philosophie tales.—M..Jouy is the well know author of 
La Chaussée d’Antin, L’Ermite en Province, Les Ermites en 
Prison et en Liberté; in the two last he was assisted by M. Jay, 
the historian of Cardinal Richelieu. His tragedies are Tippo- 
Satb, Belisarius, Sylla, and Julien, which were preceded by the 
grand operas, La Vestale and Fernand Cortez. His comedies are 
L’Intrigue des Cours, L’Héritage, and Les Meeurs. In the latter 
there is a character of a Count of the chameleon kind, very well 
portrayed :— 
*tantét blanc, tantét noir 

Qui réve le matin au mal qu’il fait le soir, 

Orgueilleux, intrigant dont la morgue insensée 

Vous juge insolemment du haut de sa pensée 

Du vainqueur, quel qu’il soit, agent acerédité 

Prét a vendre au besoin ceux qui l’ont acheté.” 

M. Soumet is an author abounding more in words than in 
ideas. His writings consist of several poems, the tragedies of 
Clytemnestre, Saiil, and particularly Jeanne d’Arec. Parseval 
Grandmaison, who had already shown considerable poetic talents 
in his mours Epiques, has lately added new lustre to his name 
by his heroic poem of Philippe Auguste. —M. Chénedollé and 
M. Castel are advantageously known for poems, one on the Ge- 
nius of Man, and the other on Plants. —M. Mollevault has 
translated into verse Tibullus, Catullus, Propertius, and Virgil; 
and has produced an original poem, resembling that of Darwin, 
Sur les Fleurs.—M. Dorion has published the Battle of Hast- 
ings, a poem, and Palmyra, both of moderate merit; and M. 
Duquiron St. Aignan, Solyma Conquered, or the Dispersion of 
the Jews, in which there is good poetry. M. Norvins has sung 
the Immortality of the Soul:— 

** Peuples de tous les temps, et de tous les rivages, 

Habitans des cités, ou des foréts sauvages, 

Le méme Dieu vous dit: tout homme est immortel, 

Le ciel est sa patrie, et sa tombe un autel.” 
This poem contains a history of natural religion, and is enriched 
with very learned and instructive notes.—M, Augustin Fabre 
has acquired the reputation of a good poet by his Caledonia, or 
Guerre Nationale, a poem in twelve cantos; and his brother, 
Victorin, has gained several academical prizes, and is especially 
known by his Tableau de la Littéralure Frangaise, crowned by 
the Institute. —The poem of the Byzanciade, by Rambaud, author 
of the Three Ages, contains some finely wriiten passages. The 
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following are a few of his best verses, describing one of the cha- 
racters of his poem, a celebrated sorcerer:— 
** Il se léve, et grandit, ses pieds touchent I’abyme, 
Et des plus hauts rochers il surmonte la cime. 
L’Etna qui le vomit de ses flancs caverneux, 
L’annonce a Punivers par des torrents de feux. 
L’air en est embrasé ; soulevée et tremblante 
La mer a son aspect recule d’épouvante : 
Les flammes ont noirci son front audacieux, 
De menagants éclairs s’échappent de ses yeux. 
Il marche enveloppé du voile des nuages ; 
Son effrayante voix est celle des orages.” 

M. d’Arlincourt, author of the Solitaire and Renégat, has at- 
tempted dramatic writing unsuccessfully. His Siege of Paris was 
represented, as the French express it, amidst a concert of hisses. 
There too much prose in his poetry, and too much poetry in his 
== gentleman called Ziron has celebrated the author of 

elemachus, in a poem, entitled Le Cygne de Cambrai, in 
which he has shown, that one may write very differently from 
Archbishop Fenelon. His work being “ presented by the author’ 
to a critic for his approbation, was returned with these two 
lines: — 

** Pour chanter Télémaque et le grand Fénélon, 
Il faudrait une lyre et non pas un Liron.” 

M. P. Lebrun has written a few odes, which are not un- 
worthy of his name. His Mary Stuart, in imitation of Schiller, 
being supported by the admirable talents of Mademoiselle Du- 
chesnoy, has had flattering success. The first reputation of a play 
very generally depends upon its adaptation to the talents of a 
skilful actor. Voltaire used to say to Lekain, ‘* Si je vais & lo 
postérité, e’est vous qui m’y poussez.”” The words of Mary, 
when brought out from her long imprisonment, are worthy of 
being quoted:— ; 

** Et si ce n’est qu’un songe, ah! laissez-moi du moins, 
Soulevant un moment ma téte douloureuse, 
Réver que je suis libre et que je suis heureuse. 
Ne respiré-je pas sous la voute des cieux? 

Un espace sans bornes est ouvert 4 mes yeux. 
Vois-tu cet horizon qui se prolonge immense ? 
C’est la qu’est mon pays; 1a, l’Ecosse commence. 
Ces nuages errants, qui traversent le ciel, 
Peut-étre hier ont vu mon palais paternel ; 

Ils descendent du Nord, ils volent vers la France. 
O! saluez le lieu de mon heureuse enfance ! 
Saluez les, ces bords qui me furent si chers! 
Hélas! en liberté vous traversez les airs.” 


Merville’s reply to Elizabeth, is also nobly expressed :— 


*« Je la confie au cceur de votre majesté 
Le ciel 4 votre sexe a donné la bonté. 
Que ce royaume heureux s’appergoive, Madame, 
Que Ja main qui le guide est la main d’une femme ! 
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Loreque ses fondateurs autrefois ont permis — 
Que le sceptre des rois aux reines fat commis, 

Sans doute ils ont voulu, j’en crois mon espérance, 

A cété du pouvoir faire asseoir la clémence.” 
His subsequent tragedy of The Cid, has been less successful; the 
composition is negligent, and the choice of the title injudicious. 
He expected, no doubt, that the magic of the name would operate 
in his favour. 

Duval and Picard are the most fertile writers of comedy of 
the present age; each having already produced more than fifty 
pieces. Less than half the number made the reputation of Mo- 
litre. The former writes generally in verse of careless structure, 
but is happy in the invention of interesting situations and stage 
effect. His Tyran Domestique, Edouard en Ecosse, Le Chevalier 
d’Industrie, La Manie des Grandeurs, La Fille d’Honneur, La 
Princesse des Ursins, L’Orateur Anglais, Les Héritiers, Projets 
de Mariage, and several others, are often represented and ad- 
mired. His Opéra Comique, called Maison & vendre, is in a 
high degree humorous and original. Picard is remarkable for 
a natural ease and vivacity of expression, and just discrimina- 
tion of manners. His style is simple and unaflected, but not very 
poetical. The best of his pieces are, Les Amis de Collége, Mé- 
diocre et Rampant, L’Entrée dans le Monde, Le Mari Ambi- 
tieux, M. Musard, Les Marionettes, Les Ricochets, Le Capi- 
taine Belzonde, Les Charlatans et les Compéres, La Petite Ville, 
Les Provinciaux 4 Paris, Les Deux Philiberts. The comedy of 
Brueys et Palaprat, by Etienne, abounds in excellent wit; and 
his Deux Gendres is accounted amongst the few compositions of 
the present day which do honour to the French stage.—Baour- 
Lormian has translated into good poetry Ossian’s Poems, and 
Jerusalem Delivered; but has made several unsuccessful attempts 
in dramatic writing. 

Casimir Delavigne, yet in the full tide of youth and activity, 
is justly ranked among the best poets of the age. His principal 
title to this distinction is his Messéniennes, called thus from the 
lamentations sung by the ancient Greeks of that name over the 
distresses of their country. There is throughout these poems a 
deep strain of patriotic sentiment, always expressed with the 
richest graces of poetry. The following is the commencement of 
his ** Elegy on the Battle of Waterloo :’’— 

** Ils ne sont plus! laissez en paix leurs cendres! 
Par d’injustes clameurs ces braves outragés 
A se justifier n’ont pas voulu descendre ; 


Mais un seul jour les a vengés 
Ils sont tous morts pour vous défendre ! 
Que dis-je? Quel Frangais n’a répandu des larmes 
Sur nos défenseurs expirants ’ 
Prét a revoir les rois qu’il regretta vingt ans, 
Quel vieillard n’a rougi du malheur de nos armes ’ 
VOL. I.—NO. 2. 73 
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En pene ces guerriers par le destin trahis, 

Quel vieillard n’a senti s’éveiller dans son ame 

Quelque reste assoupi de cette antique flamme 
Qui ’embrasait pour son pays!” 

7 . * * . * - * ° 


‘* Cachez-moi ces soldats sous le nombre accablés, 
Domptés par la fatigue, écrasés par la foudre, 
Ces membres palpitants dispersés sur la poudre, 

Ces cadavres amoncelés ! 
Bloignez de mes yeux ce monument funeste 
De la fureur des nations: 
O mort! épargne ce qui reste. 
Varus! rends-nous nos légions ! 


Les coursiers frappés d’épouvante, 
Les chefs et les soldats épars, 
Nos aigles et nos étendards 
Souillés d’une fange sanglante, 
Insultés par les léopards, 
Les blessés mourant sur les chars !— 
‘Tout se presse sans ordre, et la foule incertaine, 
Qui se tourmente en vains efforts, 
S’agite, se heurte, se traine, 
Et laisse aprés soi dans la plaine, 
Du sang, des débris et des morts. 
Parmi des tourbillons de flamme et de fumée, 
O douleur! Quel spectacle 4 mes yeux vient s’oftrir ’ 
Le bataillon sacré, seul devant une armée, 
§’-arréte pour mourir ! 
C’est en vain que, surpris d’une vertu si rare, 
Les vainqueurs dans leurs mains retiennent le trépas ; 
Fier de le conquérir, il y court, s’en empare ; 
La Ganps, avait-il dit, mzuRT—ET NE SE REND PAS. 


On dit qu’en les voyant couchés sur la poussiére, 
D’un respect douloureux frappé par tant d’exploits, 
L’ennemi, Pil fixé sur leur face guerriére, 

Les regarda sans peur pour la premiére fois !”” 


The elegy upon the Destruction of the Museum and Monv- 
ments, is also abundant in excellent poetry :— 


“ L’étranger qui nous trompe écrase  ~ ee 


La justice et la foi sous le glaive étouflées ; 

Il ternit pour jamais sa splendeur d’un moment. 

Il triomphe en barbare, et brise nos trophées : 
Que cet orgueil est misérable et vain ! 

Croit-il anéantir tous nos titres de gloire ? 

On peut les effacer sur le marbre ou lairain ; 

Qui les effacera du livre de Phistoire ?” 


The Messénienne upon the death of Joan of Arc, contains 
many splendid passages, but we have not space for further se 
lections. In dramatic writing, his talents have been scarcely less 
successful. His Vépres Siciliennes, Paria, his Comédienne, and 
L’ Ecole des Vieillards, have given him a place among the best 
— and comic writers of his country. 

ext to Delavigne, in tragic writing, we may mention nce- 
lot, whose best pieces are Fiesco and Louis IX: His poem oi 
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Marie de Brabant, is also a very reputable production. There 
are a few other writers, such as MM. Guiraud, Liadiéres, St. 
Bis, Léon, Thiessé, and Chauvet, who have all their pretensions 
to the good graces of Melpomene. M. Garri published, in 1824, 
his tragedy, which has been highly commended, of Eudoxe 
et Cymodocée. The subject is from the Martyrs of Chateau- 
briand, and is happily chosen. M. Viennet, author of the Poetical 
Epistles, has gained repute by his tragedy of Clovis. M. Mer- 
ville is the writer of La Famille Glinet and Les Quatre Ages, 
which are praised as good comedies; and M. Despagny has lately 
obtained laurels at the Odeon, by his comedy of Luae et Indi- 
gence; M. Casimir Bonjour, also, by his two piigees, Le Deux 
Cousines and Le Mari a bonnes Fortunes. - Delaville’s 
comedy of Le Folliculaire, is written with taste and energy ; 
and M. Gosse, in Le Médisant, has displayed estimable talents; 
he has published lately two other pieces, Les Jéswites and Les 
Autres Tarluffes.—We need only name the author of Ioconde, 
M. Hoffman; Dupaty, author of the Délateurs; and Scribe, 
author of Valeria, a character in which Mademoiselle Mars has 
so delighted the Parisians, to recall the numerous triumphs of 
these three writers for the few years past in the Opera Comique, 
and particularly in the Vaudeville, to which the French have 
recently attached peculiar interest. 

The poet, the most original and philosophical, and one of those 
most richly endowed with poetic genius,,of the present age, is 
unquestionably M. Béranger, who, under the modest appella 
tion of songs, says Benjamin Constant, makes odes of the most. 
sublime and pathetic strain, worthy the lyre of Pindar or the 
lute of Anacreon. In the whole of his two volumes of songs, we 
can scarce find an exception to their poetic excellence. There 
are a few that perhaps may be noticed with special praise: Ze 
Dieu des bonnes Gens, Mon Habit, La Nature, Les Enfans 
de la France, Les Adieux a la Gloire, Le Bon Vieillard, Le 
Cing Mai. From the first-mentioned, we offer the two follow- 


ing stanzas:— 

«Dans ma retraite, oti l’on voit Pindigence, 
Sans m’éveiller, assise 4 mon chevet, 
Grace aux amours, bercé par l’espérance, 
D’un lit plus doux je réve le duvet. 
Aux dieux des cours qu’un autre sacrifie! 
Moi, qui ne crois qu’ a des dieux indulgens, 
Le verre en main, gaiment je me confie 

Au Dieu des bonnes Gens. 


Un conquérant, dans sa fortune alti¢re, 

Se fit un jeu des sceptres et des lois; 

Et de ses pi peut voir la poussiére, 
Empreinte sur le bandeau des rois. 
Vous rampiez tous, 6 rois qu’on déifie! 
Moi, pour braver des maitres exigeans 


Le verre en main, gaiment je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes Gens.” 
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To the great increase of his popularity, Béranger had the ad- 
vantage of being persecuted by the priesthood, for some traits of 
satire which had brought him under their displeasure ; especially 
in his verses Sur Les Ignorantins et les Eteignoirs. They de- 
prived him of his place of secretary at the university, his only 
fortune, and sent him, to do penance, to their ecclesiastical pri- 
son of Sainte Pélagie. In his &dieux a la Campagne, there are 
a few severe lines in revenge of these injuries: — 


“Ah! Dieu n’a point leur ceur pour me maudire, 
L’intolérance est fille des faux dieux: 
Ciel vaste et pur, daigne encore me sourire 
- des bois, répétez mes adieux. 


In the last collection of his songs, there is one on the death o! 
Napoleon :— 


*€1] dort enfin ce boulet invincible 
Qui fracassa vingt trénes a la fois.”.—— 


And another, entitled Lafayette in America:— 


“‘ Républicains! quel cortege s’avance. 
Un vieux guerrier débarque parmi nous. 
Vient-il d’un roi nous jurer l’alliancé? 
Il a des rois allumé le courroux. 
Est-il puissant? seul il franchit les ondes. 
Qu’ a-t-il donc fait’—II a brisé des fers! 
Gloire immortelle 4 homme des deux mondes! 
Jours de triomphe, éclairez Punivers! 


Ce vieil ami que tout d’ivresse accueille, 

Par un héros, ce héyos adopté, 

Bénit jadis a sa premiere feuille 

L/arbre naissant de notre liberté, 

Mais aujourd’hui que larbre et son feuillage 

Bravent en paix la foudre et les hivers, 

Nl vient s’asseoir sous son fertile ombrage. 

Jours de triomphe, éclairez univers!” 
In the patriotic and sublime, Béranger stands alone, —‘‘L’ Ana- 
créon de la gloire Frangoise;” but in lighter composition, he has 
amongst his contemporaries some respectable rivals; in the num- 
ber of these are Désaugiers and Armand Gouflé, who have com- 
posed many hundred songs of infinite wit and pleasantry. Two 
young poets have lately associated their talents to satirize arbi- 
trary ministers, in a work they have entitled Za Villéliade. M. 
Bailly deserves an honourable mention for his fables, and M. 
Levol for his Ages Poétiques, his poem De ? Enfant prodigue, 
his Maison des Champs, and several fugitive pieces. M. Big- 
nan has gained a variety of poetical prizes; and M. Berchoux is 
known for his humorous poem La Gastronomie, which con- 
tains beautiful descriptions and excellent,gersification. The sub- 
sequent poetry of this writer is totall roportionate to his 
reputation. It affects to be easy and familiar, but sayours much 


more of ——_ Attic simplicity. Madame Desbordes Val- 
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more is celebrated for her beautiful elegies; in one, she deplores 
the prejudice attached to the profession of an actor:— 
**Le monde ov vous régnez me repoussa toujours ; 
Il méconnoit mon ame a la fois douce et fi€re. 
Et d’un froid préjugé invincible barriére 
Au froid isolement condamna mes beaux jours. 
L’infortune m’ouvrit le temple de Thalie ; 
L’espoir m’y prodigua ses riantes erreurs, 
Mais je sentis par fois couler mes pleurs 
Sous le bandeau de la folie. __ 
Dans ces jeux ou Pesprit nous apprend a charmer, 
Le ceeur doit apprendre a se taire ; 
Et lorsque tout nous ordonne de plaire 
‘Tout nous défend d’aimer. 
O, des erreurs du monde inexplicable exemple! 
Charmante Muse! objet de mépris et d’amour, 
Le soir on vous honore au temple, 
Et l’on vous dédaigne au grand jour.” 

The Princess de Salm, some years ago, obtained a brilliant re- 
putation by her Opera of Sappho; she has since published poeti- 
cal epistles, which are thought to be well enough for a princess ; 
and Mademoiselle Delphine Gay has lately published a collection 
of miscellaneous poetry which does honour to her abilities. Great 
credit is given to this lady for her faculty of extemporising. 

To these authors of the female sex we must not forget to add 
Madame Amable Castu, who writes in a pure and very agreeable 
style; and now, to change the gender, we will introduce to our 
readers M. Alphonse De Lamartine, a special favourite of the 
French nation; and, indeed, we know of none of their living 
authors who has done higher honour to the Gallic muse. He is 
called the poet of romantic visions and melancholy sentiment, 
and is thus pleasantly described by Viennet in one of his epistles: — 

**C’est une vérité qui n’est point la nature ; 

Un art qui n’est point Part, de grands mots sans enflure ; 

C’est la mélancolie et la mysticité ; 

C’est Paffectation de la naiveté ; 

C’st un monde idéal qu’on voit dans les nuages: 

Tout, jusqu’au sentiment, n’y parle qu’en images. 

C’est la voix du désert ou la voix du torrent, 

Ou le roi des tilleuls, ou le fantéme errant, 

Qui, le soir, au vallon, vient siffler ou se plaindre ; 

C’est un je ne sais quoi dont on est transporté ; 

Et moins on le comprend, plus on est enchanté.” 
The solemn and meditative humour of Lamartine has seduced 
him often into the region of metaphysics, and not unfrequently 
carried him above the usual elevation of our senses. He appears, 
indeed, a being rather of some intellectual sphere, than belong- 
ing to this world of corporeal substance. Béranger often treats 
subjects below the level of his genius, and Lamartine is continu- 
ally hovering on the utmost confines of human speculation: it is 
on this account that the former is the more popular writer, and 


no doubt a more useful one, as the watchman’s lamp is more use- 
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ful than Saturn’s belt and fiery satellites. For ourselves, we con- 
fess our partiality to the latter, and cannot refuse our reverence 
to his genius, whatever be the direction of its flights. There is, 
besides, a boldness in the structure of his verses quite uncommon 
with French poets, who appear always to feel their way with a 
tremulous footstep, ever in apprehension lest they should tread 
upon some threatening rule of propriety, or canon of criticism. 
‘*The recollection of les convenances’’ says Madame de Staé'l, 
“ pursues genius in this coungry even to its most secret emotions, 
and the dread of ridicule is the sword of Damocles suspended 
over the head of our writers, which no banquet of the imagina- 
tion can make them forget;’’ she adds, rather sarcastically, that 
there is no need of curbs for coursers who have so little mettle. 
Les Méditations poétiques of Lamartine consist of about 
twenty short pieces, mostly of the same metaphysical character ; 
in the first rank of which we may mention Elvire, La Priére, La 
Semaine Sainte, Les Etoiles, Bonaparte, La Gloire, L’Immor- 
talité. A small portion of the last may be quoted as a good ex- 
ainple of this poet’s solemn and melancholy character:— 
** Le soleil de nos jours palit dés son aurore, 

Sur nos fronts languissants a peine il jette encore, 

Quelques rayons tremblants qui combattent la nuit ; 

L’ombre croit, le jour meurt, tout s’efface et tout fuit! 

Q’un autre a cet aspect frissonne ou s’attendrisse, 

Qu’il recule en tremblant des bords du précipice, 

Qu’il ne puisse de loin entendre sans frémir 

Le triste chant des morts tout prét a retentir, 

Les soupirs étouffés d’une amante ou d’un frére 

Suspendus sur les bords de son lit funéraire, 


Ou Pairain gémissant dont les sons éperdus 
Annoncent aux mortels qu’un malheureux n’est plus!” 


His verses on the ‘“‘Golfe de Baia,”’ are in a strain of the mos! 


pathetic and delightful harmony. It will be difficult to find lines, 


whether for imagery or animation, that can claim precedence of 


the following:— 


“O, de la liberté vieille et sainte patrie! 

Terre autrefois féconde en sublimes vertus! 

Sous d’indignes Césars maintenant asservie, 

Ton empire est tombé! tes héros ne sont plus! 
Mais dans ton sein l’ame agrandie, 

Croit sur leurs monuments respirer leur génie, 

Comme on respire encore dans un temple aboli 
La majesté du Dieu dont il étoit rempli!” 


Of the accession of Bonaparte to the imperial power, he says:— 


“Les Dieux étoient tombés; les trénes étoient vides ; 
La Victoire te prit sur ses ailes rapides ; 
D’un peuple de Brutus la gloire te fit roi. 
Ce siécle, dont ’écume entrainait dans sa course 
Les meeurs, les rois, les Dieux—refoulé yers sa source, 
Recula d’un pas devant toi!” 
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And further, remarking the miraculous events of his reign, he 
exclaims:— ° 
‘* Etre d’un siccle entier la pensée et la vie. 

Emousser le poignard, décourager l’envie, 

Ebranler, raflermir univers incertain, 

Aux sinistres clartés de la foudre qui gronde, 

Vingt fois contre les Dieux jouer le sort du monde; 

Quel réve! et ce fut ton destin!” 

Besides his Meditations, Lamartine has composed two poems, 
La Mort de Socrate, and Le dernier Chant de Childe Harold, 
a continuation of the poem of Lord Byron. Personifying the 
English poet in his hero, he represents his departure from Italy, 
his arrival in Greece, and, finally, his death. This poem is well 
written, but not sufficiently in sympathy with the noble senti- 
ments we are willing to ascribe to Lord Byron. He sings the 
devotion of his hero with seeming regret; obscuring it rather by 
a fable not very conformable with the generous ideas inspired 
by the love of liberty and independence. He is said to be one of 
those, who, having had a surfeit of liberty at home, is not very 
enthusiastic for its establishment abroad; though the following 
fine verses would seem to signify that he is no stranger to its in- 
spirations:— 

‘**Remplis seule aujourd’hui ma pensée et mes vers, 
Toi qui naquis le jour ot naquit l’univers, 
Liberté! premier don que Dieu fit a la terre; 
Qui marquas ’homme enfant d’un divin caractére, 
Et qui fis reculer, 4 ton premier aspect, 
Les animaux tremblants d’un sublime respect; 
Don plus doux que le jour, plus brillant que la flamme 
Air pur, air éternel qui fait respirer ame! 
Trop souvent les mortels, du ciel méme jaloux, 
Se ravissent entre eux ce bien commun a tous! 
Plus durs que le destin, dans d’indignes entraves, 
Ils ont de ses saints droits dégradé la raison: 
Qu’ai-je dit? ils ont fait un crime de ton nom! 
Mais semblable a ces feux que le caillou recéle, 
Dont l’acier fait jaillir la brulante étincelle, 
Dans les cavurs asservis tu dors! tu ne meurs pas! 
Et, quand mille tyrans enchaineraient tes bras, 
Sous le choc de ces fers dont leurs mains t’ont chargée 
Tu jaillis tout-d-coup, et la terre est yvengée!” 

Next to Lamartine, in the romantic style, we may mention Vie- 
tor Hugo, most of whose odes are sufficiently happy in poetical 
conception, but frequently disfigured by unnatural refinements, 
by vague and enigmatic phraseology. “ Dum vitat humum, nubes 
et inania captat.”’ Of the same school, with less wit, though not 
less incomprehensibly metaphysical, are 2//red de Vigny and 
Jules Lefevre, who appear to feed wholly upon ambrosia, dis- 
daining earthly substances, or who descend, at least, to nothing 
less intellectual than a treatise upon souls. 


In translation, the nineteenth century may challenge a com- 
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parison with any of those which have preceded it. The Lucre- 
tius of Pongerville is said to equal the best translations of De- 
lille.. He has also undertaken a version of Ovid, notwithstand- 
ing the very estimable one already extant of M. de Saint Ange. 
M. Tissot, a distinguished critic, has published in French poetry, 
the Bucolics of Virgil, and the Kisses of Secundus, which he 
has accompanied with several original elegies, that are esteemed 
worthy of being placed by the side of those of Parny. 

Amongst the prose writers of this age, the merit of M. Cha- 
teaubriand seems to be universally felt and acknowledged, not- 
withstanding the gross imperfections and errors that have been 
justly charged upon his various compositions. It is known that 
he has lately disposed of the copyright of his works, for twenty 
years only, for 550,000 franes, to the book-seller Ladvocat. The 
principal works that are yet known of this author are, Le Génie 
du Christianisme, Les Martyrs, and L’ Itinéraire a Jérusa- 
lem. His famous Essai sur les Révolutions will be reproduced 
in the new edition, with notes. It will contain also his work 
entitled Les Natchez, in continuation of Atala. In this work, 
the promenade of Chactas in Paris, his reception at ‘the court 
of Versailles, the picture of the great men of the age of Louis 
XIV. at a supper at the chateau of Ninon de L’enclos, are ex- 
ecuted with great fervour of imagination; and a dialogue between 
Chactas and Fénélon at this famous symposium of the French 
Aspasia, is managed in the author’s best manner. In addition to 
this work, there is mentioned a Tableau de ? Amérique Sau- 
vage, at the time of its discovery by Columbus, and a Tableau 
of the same country in its present state of cultivation. There are 
likewise noticed, Moses, a tragedy, and a collection of odes. 
M. Chateaubriand. has not yet appeared before the world in the 
character of a poet, and what success he may have in this voca- 
tion is at present a subject of curiosity. It is to be hoped that 
he has not followed his own precepts and principles detailed in 
his Génie du Christianisme, which are assuredly less orthodox 
in poetry than in religion. Upon the whole, a man may be a 
very excellent Christian, and make bad verses; he may be igno- 
rant, too, of the rules of Aristotle, and yet be a good poet. This 
author, like his own works, has been considered heretofore of 
rather an anomalous composition, differing not only from others, 
but frequently at variance with himself. In this new edition of 
his works, there are said to be notes that tend much to recon- 
cile all these seeming incompatibilities both of his literary and 
political character; and in the preface there is a profession of 
faith, which, it is supposed, will not only redeem wholly his 
popularity, but ensure, on all future occasions, his attachment to 
those good principles that are so worthy his industry and splen- 
did abilities. 
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M. de la Mennais has published a well-written book, entitled 
L’ Indifférence en matitre de Religion, in which there is quite as 
much fanatical zeal manifested as evangelical truth; and a great 
politician, who is not less celebrated as an orator, M. Benjamin 
Constant, has still in the press, La Religion puisée dans sa 
Source, of which three volumes have already been published—a 
work of great erudition, and embellished by a pure and elegant 
style. His political writings also are numerous; and it is known 
that they have contributed abuniflantly to the establishment and 
preservation of good principles in France, and that the enemies 
of liberty have not a more formidable antagonist in the Chamber 
of Deputies than Benjamin Constant. Amongst the political wri- 
ters of the day, the most prolific is M. .46bé de Pradt, ci- 
devant archbishop of Malines. During the last fifteen years, he 
has published more than thirty volumes in 8vo.; and, from the 
known industry of this author, we have reason to apprehend as 
many more before the termination of his career. He will let slip 
no occasion of making a book. His views and principles are 
generally liberal, but his style and manner somewhat below 
mediocrity. MM. Comte and Dunoyer, editors of the Censeur, 
and of the Censeur Européen, by their excellent and luminous 
essays, deserve to rank among the best politicians of the day; and 
several of the political writings of Guizot are worthy of atten- 
tion. M. de Bonald is the champion of the Ultras. Carnot has 
described, in an admirable manner, the sophistical reasonings of 
this writer, in his letter to Napoleon. His talent is to throw ob- 
security upon all subjects the most plain in themselves—a pecu- 
liarity which has entitled him, from some one of the wits, ' to 
the following epigram:— 

*« Qu’on brule ses écrits, ses sermons et ses lois, 
Ils nous éclaireront pour la premiére fois.” 

In the career of eloquence, in France, there are several young 
authors, who have given at least good promise of future distine- 
tion. We may remark, particularly, M. Villemain, professor of 
eloquence in the Sorbonne, in Paris, who is daily rising into repu- 
tation. His Eulogy of Montaigne, and that of Montesquieu, have 
both obtained the prizes of the Academy; and his Mélanges con- 
tain various pieces of excellent texture. In his introductory lec- 
ture of the present year, he has given a history of French elo- 
quence, passing over that of the revolution. He has promised, 
in his course, an analysis of English eloquence, and a compari- 
son of their orators with those of antiquity. The following is an 
extract of his discourse, in speaking of the English Parliament:— 

**C’est 14 seulement que nous étudierons cette €loquence politique tant illus- 
trée par les Pitt, les Fox, les Burke, et les Sheridan. En France la legon serait 


trop cruelle, et rappellerait de trop sanglants souvenirs. Ti en coute de montrer 
tous ces talents dévorés si vite. Quelque soit le génie de ’homme, qui s’élanga 
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le premier dans cette terrible aréne, quelque soit la male énergie de ses discours 
prémédités,'l’éloquente rudesse de ses soudaines coléres, nous ne rappellerons 
aucune de ses paroles dans cette paisible enceinte; nous ne redirons pas les com- 
bats de cette premiére assemblée, od l’éclat du talent désigna tant de victimes ; 

tard ce n’est pas la pitié, c’est lhorreur Pm nous repousse. Elle n’appar- 
tient d’ailleurs qu’a histoire, cette éloquence furieuse, qui se déchainait au mil- 
lieu des meurtres et des ruines, qui tuait du’ haut de la tribune, et décimait ses 
propres organes. Frénétique et déclamatoire, elle avait pour elle la puissance 
de la mort plutét que celle du génie; ses paroles ressemblent a cette lave en. 
flammée de l’Etna, qui, lorsqu’elle jaillit & pleins torrents sur les flancs de la 
montagne, brule et resplendit au loin, mais qui, bien-tét aprés, descendue dan: 
la plaine et glacée dans son cours, n’es@plus qu’un grossier minéral, un mélange 
de fer et de bitume. Telle n’est pas cette éloquence de la raison, et de la liberté¢, 
que nous avons quelquefois entendue ; elle vit de sa propre force apres les pas. 
sions qui l’inspiraient; elle est douée d’une ame immortelle.” 

In the House of Deputies, and also in the House of Peers, a 
few orators have appeared of considerable talent, who deserve, 
besides, a kind and cordial welcome for having employed their 
talents in defence of liberal principles. Not being able to intro- 
duce into this article any adequate portion of their discourses, 
we shall forego the pleasure of reciting their names, which are, 
besides, in circulation with the common news of the day. 

. The French orators generally do not appear to us to fall often 
into the evil deplored by Horace, of becoming obscure by labour- 
ing to be brief. The prevailing characteristics of their oratory, 
like our own, are verbosity and declamation—diseases that seem 
to have infected modern eloquence universally ; nor is there per- 
haps a more distinctive feature of its inferiority to that of an- 
cient times. If it were a proper subject of ridicule, we might 
say, that the best treatise on rhetoric that could be recommended 
in this age of words, would be one which should instruct our 
orators how ‘‘to hold their tongues,’’—such a one as was writ- 
ten by Cleanthes of Athens, and mentioned by Cicero: ‘ De 
arte rhetorica scripsit, sed sic, ut si quis obmutescere concupiverit 
nihil aliud legere debeat.’”? A very long speech is not only an 
abuse of the auditor’s leisure, but is in some degree an insult to 
his understanding. With the ignorant there may be need of de- 
tail, but with men of sense something ought to be in mercy left 
to their intelligence and discernment. No people were more sen- 
sible of this necessary rule of taste and discretion than the an- 
cient Greeks. Phocion, preparing to ascend the rostrum, being 
asked by some one of those near him the cause of his pensive- 
ness, replied, ‘‘ Jam reflecting how I shall abridge what I 
have to say on this occasion.”’ Of this Phocion, Demosthenes 
used to say, ‘* This is the axe that prunes my speeches.”? In 
Greece, an orator was praised for speaking well; in America, 
generally, he is admired for speaking a long time. ‘‘ The go- 
vernor,” we say, ‘‘made a speech four hours long’’ !—‘* The 
attorney-general spoke six hours and a half:’"—Now, the longest 
of Demosthenes’s speeches may be read in fifty minutes, and the 
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most diffuse of Cicero’s in an hour. But, revenons a nos mou- 
tons. 

In historical productions the French have been of late uncom- 
monly fertile. Whilst they had been eminently distinguished in 
every other department of letters, they were strangely deficient 
in historical talent ; and, before the present century, had not even 
furnished to the world a good history of their own country. A 
new spirit has been engendered ; a greater number of authors 
have become emulous of this kind of distinction, and they have 
become more assiduous and skilful in research. In testimony of 
this, we may cite the vast enterprise of MM. Guiret, Buchon, 
and Pétitot. MM. Barante and Augustin Thiery, have gained 
reputation ; the one for his Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne de 
la Maison de Valois, and the other by his Histoire de la con- 
quéte de l’ Angleterre par les Normands. Both of these authors 
belong to what is called in France, the writers of the practical 
school, or those who confine themselves to a simple narrative of 
facts. 

At the head of the philosophical school, we may place M. Si- 
monde de Sismondi, so well known by his Histoire des Répub- 
liques Italiennes, and his Histoire des Frangais, two composi- 
tions which have entitled him to the highest consideration in 
the class of the historians. The Histoire Universelle of the 
Comte de Ségur, deserves strong terms of praise, both as regards 
matter and composition. ‘There is also much praise due to 
Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades, as well as to Lacretelle’s 
Histoire du 18me. Sitcle et de ? Assemblée Constituante; the 
latter, however, is censured by some for partiality and inaccuracy 
of details. ‘To these we may add, M. Dulaure, indefatigable in 
research; M. Guizot, author of an excellent history De la Révo- 
lution d’ Angleterre; and especially M. Daru, author of the 
Histoire de la République de Venise. Very numerous and in- 
teresting memoirs are daily publishing in France, concerning the 
French Revolution. MM. Mignet, Thier, Bodin, and several 
others, have given proof of excellent talents in this department 
of composition. M. Pouqueville is especially well known for his 
work Sur la Grtce; and Daunou, Professor of History and An- 
cient Languages, by his researches upon interesting subjects of 
antiquity. 

In philosophy, also, the French have acquired in recent times 
a well-merited celebrity. In metaphysical science, we may first 
notice the Jdéologie of M. Destutt Tracy, and the Legons de 
Philosophie of Mr. Laromiguiére, in both of which the intel- 
lectual faculties have been analysed, and their operations in 
thinking and reasoning treated in a concise, interesting, and in- 
structive manner. MM. Collard, and Maine-Biran, have lately 
revived in France the philosophy of Plato, which has been ex- 
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plained also in eloquent lessons by the translator of Plato, M. 
Cousin. 

The author of the Compensations dans les destinées Hu- 
maines, M. Azais, has also published a course of general philo- 
sophy, or explanation of facts, physical, physiological, intellec- 
tual, moral, and political: and Baron Massias, in his work Du 
Rapport de la Nature & ? Homme, et de ’ Homme @ la Na- 
ture, followed by other works, designed as a complement to 
this, has with great ingenuity illustrated the origin, progress, and 
certainty of human knowledge. M. Droz has published an esti- 
mable work on moral philosophy, giving an account of the dif- 
fereut systems of ethical science; and M. de Gérando, in his work 
on Self-Education, has displayed great talents and erudition; but 
this writer’s principal fame rests upon his Histoire comparée des 
Systémes. In this work he has given a very lucid history of phi- 
losophy, ancient and modern, divided into five different periods, 
correponding with its most visible and material revolutions: the 
first from its origin to the time of Socrates, continued in the se- 
cond till the time of its translation into Egypt and Rome, and in 
the third to the fall of the western empire; in the fourth to the 
revival of letters; and finally in the fifth, to the end of the last 
century. 

M. Keratry has contributed to the progress of metaphysical sci- 
ence by his Znstitutions Morales et Physiologiques, and by his 
translations from the celebrated German philosopher Kant. The 
works of Dugald Stewart also have been translated, with notes and 
commentaries, by Buchon. An acquaintance with foreign litera- 
ture is at present more common and fashionable in France than at 
any former period. Thousands of volumes are issued from her 
presses every year, in all the languages of Europe; and the chief 
works of foreign countries have, in the course of the last twenty 
years, been translated into the French language; which habit of 
intercourse has tended not only to enlarge the circle of literary 
curiosity and to cultivate liberal feelings, but, concurrently with 
other causes, has communicated a more solemn dhd serious tone 
to the intellectual character of the nation. Even in their novels, 
the French now require some moral and political interest to give 
them success; and almost the entire brood of their extravagant 
and voluptuous romances, so common in the last century, have 
become extinct. Literature, says M. Droz, is not at present a 
futile art, occupied only in flattering the ear or gratifying licen- 
tious passions ; its object is to diffuse just ideas and important in- 
formation. This writer has himself, with his friend M. Picard, 
exemplified these principles in their novels of Eugéne and Guil- 
Jaume, and of Jacques Fauvel. M. Picard published, before the 
revolution, the Exalté, or History of Gabriel Désodry; during 
the revolution, and under the Empire, the Gil-Blas of the Revo- 
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lution, and more recently the Niais, or Simpleton, which, al- 
though inferior to the two first-mentioned productions, is an 
ap. eaten and amusing book. 

é may note two writers of very different style and opinions, 
and not quite in unison with the general strain of the age—Pi- 
gault le Brun and Madame de Genlis; the former distinguished 
for his inexhaustible wit, conveyed, however, in a strain not 
very remarkable by its elevation or morality; and the latter, espe- 
cially, for her ease and volubility; having reached, it is said, her 
hundred and twenty-fifth volume—an enormous fecundity, al- 
most unexampled—though we find, indeed, persons who have 
been subject to this incontinence of words, in all ages; and Ho- 
race tells us of one of his times, whose writings taking fire, the 
author, unable to eseape, perished in the conflagration. ‘‘One 
does not go down to posterity,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ with baggage 
so heavy ;”? a remark not indeed ratified by the example of its 
author, but which those who have less wit than the philosopher 
of Ferney may prudently observe. Of all the writings of Ma- 
dame“@e Genlis, we are not sure that more than half a dozen of 
volumes are fitted out for this expedition. Her style is, indeed, 
always easy, and sometimes elegant; but her descriptions are 
perpetually overladen with sweets that pall upon the appetite; 
and in matters of this nature, it is better to die of hunger than 
of a surfeit. The volumes of Adéle et Théodore, and especially 
of Mademoiselle de Clermont, may be read with pleasure, and a 
few others; the rest may serve to warm the bath of Caliph Omar. 
Her late work, entitled Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century, is 
a compilation of ridiculous vanity, and some say of calumnious 
reports; which is the more strange, as the author, at the time of 
its composition, had assumed the sober vesture of piety. 

The Princess of Salm, in her work entitled, Vingt quatre 
ans dune Femme Sensible, has displayed a rich and brilliant 
fancy. She has described the passion of jealousy, not in its fury, 
but in its effects upon a melancholy and sensitive mind. M.No- 
dier, a man of fine literary attainments, has published lately a 
novel of original character called Jean Sboger ; and several of 
the novels of Mr. Keratry, and of Victor Ducange, have excited 
a lively interest. The author of the Rodeur Francais, M. Rouge- 
mont, has gained considerable credit by his novel of the Mission- 
ary; and the philologer Charles Pougens, who, in his Trésor des 
Origines de la Langue Frangaise, had traced the Frenclf ety- 
mology to fifty-three languages, and consulted more than four 
thousand volumes, has recently produced several novels of the 
most lively and agreeable character. His Quatre Ages, bel, 
and Joke, abound in striking and original beauties. This vene- 
rable old man, blind for forty years, has not only displayed a 
patience equal to that of Tobit, but has contributed, all this time, 
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to the delight of his compatriots, by his exquisite sentiment and 
brilliant imagination. Praying Apollo and Minerva to preserve 
him many years more for the same purpose, we will now close 
these memoranda; adding only the expression of our regret, that 
the attempt to crowd within our narrow limits so great a varicty 
of names, has compelled us to omit some that were worthy of 
notice, and to give but a feeble and imperfect abstract of a sub- 
ject, which, considering our enlarged intercourse with French- 
men, and the fashionable cultivation of their language in our 
country, is every day acquiring additional interest and utility. 





Art. XII.—Life of Napoleon Bonaparte; with a Preliminary 
View of the French Revolution. By ruz Auruor or Wa- 
VERLEY. 


Percetrvine that the biography proper of Napoleon, by the au- 
thor of Waverley,—no longer the Unknown, but the self-avow- 
ed—has been extended to six volumes, and believing that we 
cannot do justice to the work in a single article, we have con- 
cluded to pass in review, at present, the two only—the ¢hird and 
JSourth of the whole set—in which the mighty conqueror is traced 


from his birth to his decisive triumph on the field of Marengo. 
After having disposed of these, we may hope to be able to bring 
into a moderate compass, the exposition we purpose to give here- 
after of the contents of the remaining four, which seem to be quite 
as worthy of special attention as the others. Our readers, we think, 
ean have no objection to form a separate acquaintance with the facts 
and passages, which we shall immediately proceed to offer to their 
curiosity. They will show the lights in which Sir Walter Scott 
has viewed the renowned subject of his work, and the spirit and 
manner in which he has exhibited him, until he reached the epoch 
above mentioned. 

According to our author then,—whom we shall follow as re- 
gularly as is practicable in such an abstract—Narotzeon Bona- 
PARTE was born at Ajaccio, in the Island of Corsica, on the 15th 
of August, 1769. The name may be written indifferently Bwo- 
naparte, or without the «; it being without that letter in his bap- 
tismak register, though the father, Charles, used it in his signa- 
ture. The Bonapartes were a family of some distinction in the 
middle ages, and became objects of persecution in the struggle 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines; which latter circumstance 
drove one of them to Corsica, where he established himself, and 
where his successors were always enrolled among the noble na- 
tives of the island. The maiden name of Napoleon’s mother, 
was Letitia Ramolini, a very beautiful woman in her youth. 
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His father, Charles, died at the age of about forty years, of an 
ulcer in the stomach; the same disease to which his son is af- 
firmed to have fallen a victim. In his early boyhood, the latter 
received no other education than the simple and hardy one usual 
in the mountainous island of his birth. The family enjoyed 
the protection of Count de Marbeuf, the French governor of 
Corsica, who, pleased with the young Napoleon, obtained for 
him the situation of a cadet in the Royal Military School at 
Brienne, in France. ‘‘The malignity of contemporary histo- 
rians,”” says our author, ‘‘has ascribed a motive of gallantry 
towards Madame Bonaparte as the foundation of this kindness ; 
but Count Marbeuf had arrived at a period of life, when such 
connexions fre not to be presumed; nor did the scandal receive 
any currency from the natives of Ajaccio.” 

At the military school, the protégé displayed uncommon ar- 
dour and aptitude for the abstract sciences, and made a progress 
in them, to which the strongest testimony was borne in the of- 
ficial reports of the institution. His habits were those of a re- 
eluse and severe student; but in the languages, modern and 
ancient, he was not at all conspicuous for his proficiency. Our 
author asserts, that he never acquired the art of writing or spell- 
ing French. 

n 1783, being then only fourteen years of age, he was se- 
lected by the inspector of the twelve military schools, to be 
sent to Paris for the completion of his education. While at Pa- 
ris, he attracted the same notice as at Brienne, by the earnest- 
ness and success of his application to the mathematics. In his 
seventeenth year, he received his first commission as second lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of artillery, and was almost immediately 
afterwards promoted to the rank of first lieutenant in the same 
corps. Vivacity and energy particularly marked his manners at 
this period. About the same time, he entered an essay of his 
own for the prize offered by the Academy of Lyons on Raynal’s 
question—‘‘ What are the truths and sentiments which should be 
inculeated on mankind for their happiness?” Sir Walter Scott, 
having mentioned that the prize was adjudged to the young sol- 
dier, adds, that when Talleyrand, many years afterwards, got 
the essay out of the records of the Academy, Bonaparte destroy- 
ed it, after he had read a few pages. Sir Walter supposes that 
no other copy existed; but this is a mistake; for we have the 
composition before us, as it was published last year at Paris by 
General Gourgaud, from a transcript in the handwriting of Na- 
poleon. It does not appear to us to deserve the curiosity which 
our author expresses concerning the character of its contents. 
Rhapsody is its distinguishing trait; we find no other merit in it, 
than the admiration with which it glows for liberty and the 
character and designs of the Corsican patriot, Paoli. 
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Napoleon caught the revolutionary spirit in 1791; and, in 
1793, having embraced with the utmost zeal the cause of the 
National Convention, he performed his first military exploit in 
its service:—this was, an attempt to surprise his native town, 
Ajaccio, then occupied by the very Paoli above mentioned, or 
his adherents, who contended for independence. The enterprise 

roved abortive. Paoli gained so much strength, that he was 
able to drive from the island the whole Bonaparte family, as 
partisans of the French. Napoleon never again visited Corsica, 
for which, our author thinks, he eared nothing subsequently. 

The siege of Toulon by the forces of the Jacobin party, was 
the first occasion on which Napoleon so distinguished himself as 
to be brought under the eyes of the French government, and at- 
tract some attention from the world. The commendatory notes 
of him, which the inspectors of the Military School had pre- 
served, and the favour of his Corsican countryman, Salicetti, a 
member of the Convention, contributed to raise him suddenly 
to the rank of a brigadier-general of artillery, with the command 
of that force during the siege. The final success of the besiegers 
was ascribed, in good part, to his extraordinary skill and intre- 
pidity: Dugommier, who commanded in chief, “ placed his name 
on the list of those whom he recommended for promotion, with 
the emphatic addition, that if neglected, he would be sure to force 
his own way ;”’ and he was accordingly appointed to hold the 
rank of chief of battalion in the army of Italy. Sir Walter re- 
lates, in his account of the siege, the following incident :— 

“ One of the dangers which he incurred was of a singular character. An ar- 
tilleryman being shot at the gun which he was serving, while Napoleon was 
visiting a battery, he took up the dead man’s rammer, and, to give encourage- 
ment to the soldiers, charged the gun repeatedly with his own hands. In conse- 
quence of using this implenggnt, he caught an infectious cutaneous complaint, 
which, being injudiciously treated and thrown inward, was of great prejudice to 
his health, until after his Italian campaigns, when he was completely cured by 
Dr. Corvisart: after which, for the first time, he showed that tendency to em- 
bonpoint, which marked the latter part of his life.” 

Before he joined the army of Italy, Napoleon was employed 
by the Convention in surveying and fortifying the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean. This task being accomplished, he proceeded 
(1794) to the head-quarters of the army, then lying at Nice, 
hemmed in by the Sardinians and Austrians. He had, here, in- 
fluence enough to recommend a plan of his own,—which perfect- 
ly succeeded in the execution,—for driving them out of their 
advantageous position, and forcing them to retreat. The events 
of his life, immediately subsequent, will be best told in the lan- 
guage of our author:— 

** In the remainder of the year 1794, there was little service of consequence 
in the army of Italy, and the 9th and 10th Thermidor (27th and 28th July) of 


that year, brought the downfall of Robespierre, and threatened unfavourable con- 
sequences to Buonaparte, who had been the friend of the tyrant’s brother, and 
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was understood to have participated in the tone of exaggerated patriotism af- 
fected by his party. He endeavoured to shelter himself under his ignorance of 
the real tendency of the proceedings of those who had fallen ; an apology which 
resolves itself into the ordinary excuse, that he found his late friends not 
been the persons he took them for. According to this line of defence, he made 
all haste to disclaim accession to the political schemes of which they were ac- 
cused. ‘Iam somewhat affected,’ he wrote to a correspondent, ‘at the fate of 
the younger Robespierre ; but had he been my brother, [ would have poniarded 
him with my own hand, had I been aware that he was forming schemes of 
tyranny.’ 

Buonaparte’s disclaimers do not seem to have been very favourably received. 
Hie, among others, was superseded in his command, and for a time detained un- 
der arrest. This was removed by means of the influence which his countryman, 
Salicetti, still retained among the Thermidoriens, and Buonaparte appears to 
have visited Marseilles, though in a condition to give or receive little consolation 
from his family. 

In May, 1795, he came to Paris to solicit employment in his profession. He 
found himself unfriended and- indigent in the city of which he was at no distant 
period to be the ruler. Some individuals, however, assisted him, and among 
others the celebrated performer Talma, who had known him while at the Mili- 
tary School, and even then entertained high expectations of the part in life 
which was to be played by ‘de petit Buonaparte.’ 

On the other hand, as a favourer of the Jacobins, his solicitations for employ- 
ment were resolutely opposed by a person of considerable influence. Aubry, an 
old officer of artillery, president of the military committee, placed himself in 
strong opposition to his pretensions. 

Meantime, his situation became daily more unpleasant. He solicited Barras 
and Freron, who, as Thermidoriens, had preserved their credit, for occupation in 
almost any line of his profession, and even negotiated for permission to go into 
the Turkish service, to train the Mussulmans to the use of artillery. A fanciful 
imagination may pursue him to the rank of Pacha, or higher: for, g° where he 
would, he could not have remained in mediocrity. His own ideas had a similar 
tendency. ‘ How strange,’ he said, ‘it would be, if a little Corsican officer of 
artillery were to become King of Jerusalem !’ He was offered a command in La 
Vendée, which he declined to accept, and was finally named to command a bri- 
gade of artillery in Holland.” 


When the Convention itself fell into disrepute, and looked for 
protection chiefly to the five thousand regular troops who were 
assembled in and about Paris, the star of our soldier unexpected- 
ly emerged. General Ménou, who had been chosen to head their 
cause against the armed ‘‘sections”’ of Paris, evinced a degree 
of irresolution that rendered his removal necessary. The com- 
mittee by whom the government was administered, anxiously 
sought a substitute. It was then, observes Sir Walter, that a 
few words from Barras, addressed to Carnot and Tallien, deter- 
mined the fate of Europe fornearly twenty years. ‘I have the 
man,”’ he said, “whom you want; a little Corsican officer, who 
will not stand upon ceremony.”’ Barras had become acquainted 
with the genius and temper of Napoleon, at the siege of Toulon. 
The latter accepted the command of the Conventional forces, 
made the most skilful dispositions for defence, and beat back and 
dispersed, on the 4th of October, 1794, the National Guards, 
acting as assailants, to the number of more than thirty thousand. 
Sevggal hundred men were killed and wounded in the affair. 
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Five days after, Barras proposed to the Convention to appoint 
their defender, General Bonaparte, second in command of the 
Army of the Interior; a proposal which was adopted by acclama- 
tion. *‘ The nature of the insurrection of the sections,’”’ remarks 
Scott, ‘‘was not ostensibly royalist, but several of its leaders 
were of that party in secret; and if successful, it would most 
certainly have assumed that complexion. Thus, the first step of 
Napoleon’s rise commenced by the destruction of the hopes of 
the house of Bourbon, under the reviving influence of which, 
twenty years afterwards, he was, himself, obliged to succumb.” 
Barras, who had retained the chief command of the Army o} 
the Interior, soon resigned it to his new favourite, to be effica- 
ciously applied to the improvement of the military department 
and the greater security of the Convention. Our author connects 
with the history of Napoleon’s management, this anecdote:— 


“ As the dearth of bread, and other causes of disaffection, continued to pro- 
duce commotions in Paris, the General of the Interior was sometimes obliged to 
oppose them with the military force. On one occasion, it is said, when Buona- 
parte was anxiously admonishing the multitude to disperse, a very bulky woman 
exhorted them to keep, their ground. ‘Never mind these coxcombs with the 
epaulettes,’ she said; ‘they do not care if we are all starved, so they them- 
selves feed and get fat.’—* Look at me, woman,’ said Buonaparte, who was 
then as thin asa shadow, ‘and tell me which is the fatter of us two.’ This turn- 
ed the laugh against the Amazon, and the rabble dispersed in good-humour.” 


As the first marriage of the hero belongs to this period, and 
is not the least interesting of the memorable occurrences in his 
life, we shall extract Sir Walter’s pages on that subject:— 


“ A fine boy, of ten or twelve years old, presented himself at the levee of the 
General of the Interior, with a request of a nature unusually interesting. He stat- 
ed his name to be Eugene Beauharnois, son of the ci-devant Vicomte de Beau- 
harnois, who, adhering to the revolutionary party, had been a general in the Re- 
publican service upon the Rhine, and sacs under the causeless suspicion of the 
Committee of Public Safety, was delivered to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
fell by its sentence just four days before the overthrow of Robespierre. Eugene 
was come to request of Buonaparte, as General of the Interior, that his father’s 
sword might be restored tohim. The prayer of the young supplicant was as in 
teresting as his manners were engaging, and Napoleon felt so much concern in 
him, that he was induced to cultivate the acquaintance of Eugene’s mother, 
afterwards the Empress Josephine. 

This lady was a Creolian, the danghter of a planter in St. Domingo. Her name 
at full length was Marie Joseph Rose Tascher de la Pagerie. She had suffered 
her share of revolutionary miseries. After her husband, General Beauharnois, 
had been deprived of his command, she waé arrested as a suspected person, and 
detained in prison till the general liberation, which succeeded the revolution ot 
the 9th Thermidor. While in confinement, Madame Beauharnois had formed an 
intimacy with a companion in distress, Madame Fontenai, now Madame Tallien, 
from which she derived great advantages after her friend’s marriage. With a re- 
markably graceful person, amiable manners, and an inexhaustible fund of good 
humour, Madame Beauharnois was formed to be an ornament to society. Barras, 
the Thermidorien hero, himself an ex-noble, was fond of society, desirous of en- 
joying it on an le scale, and of washing away the dregs which Jacobinism 

mingled with all the dearest interests of life. He loved show, too, and plea- 
sure, and might now indulge both without the risk of falling under the suspicio: 
of incivism, which, in the reign of Terror, would have been incurred by My 2! 
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tempt to intermingle elegance with the enjoyments of social intercourse. At the 
apartments which he ied, as one of the Directory, in the Luxem Pa- 
lace, he gave its free course to his natural taste, and assembled an so- 
ciety of both sexes. Madame Tallien and her friend formed the soul of these 
assemblies, and it was supposed that Barras was not insensible to the charms of 
Madame Beauharnois,—a rumour whieh was likely to arise, whether with or with- 
out foundation. 

When Madame Beauharnois and General Buonaparte became intimate, the 
latter assures us, and we see noreason to doubt him, that although the lady was 
two or three years older than himself, yet being still in the full ~ ston of beauty, 
and extremely agreeable in her manners, he was induced, solely by her personal 
charms, to make her an offer of his hand, heart, and fortunes,—little supposing, 
of course, to what a pitch the latter were to arise. Buonaparte was then in his 
sn year: Josephine gave herself in the marriage contract for twenty- 
eight. 

Although he himself is said to have been a fatalist, believing in destiny and in 
the influence of his star, he knew nothing, probably, of the prediction of a ne- 
gro sorceress, who, while Marie Joseph was but a child, prophesied she should 
rise to a dignity greater than that of a queen, yet fall from it before her death. 
This was one of those vague auguries, delivered at random by fools or impostors, 
which the caprice of Fortune sometimes matches with a corresponding and con- 
forming event. But without trusting to the African sibyl’s prediction, Buona- 
parte may have formed his match under the auspices of ambition as well as love. 
The marrying Madame Beauharnois was a mean of uniting his fortune with those 
of Barras and Tallien, the first of whom governed France as one of the Direct- 
ors; and the last, from talents and political connexions, had scarcely inferior in- 
fluence. He had already deserved well of them for his conduct on the Day of 
the Sections, but he required their countenance to rise still higher; and without 

derogating from the bride’s merits, we may suppose her influence in their society 
corresponded with the views of her lover. It is, however, certain, that he al- 
ways regarded her with peculiar affection; that he relied on her fate, which he 
considered as linked with and strengthening his own ; and reposed, besides, con- 
siderable confidence in Josephine’s tact and address in political business. She 
had at all times the art of mitigating his temper, and turning aside the hasty de- 
terminations of his angry moments, not by directly opposing, but by gradually 
parrying and disarming them. It must be added to her great praise, that she was 
always a willing, and often a successful advocate, in the cause of humanity. 

They were married 9th March 1796; and the dowry of the bride was the chief 
command of the Italian armies, a scene which opened a full career to the ambi- 
tion of the youthful General. Buonaparte remained with his wife only three days 
after his marriage, hastened to see his family, who were still at Marseilles, and, 
having enjoyed the pleasure of exhibiting himself as a favourite of Fortune in 
the city which he had lately left in the capacity of an indigent adventurer, pro- 
ceeded rapidly to commence the career to which Fate called him, by placing 
himself at the head of the Italian army.” 


Our author, before he describes the Italian campaign, explains 
thus the system of the conqueror:— 


“For victory, he relied chiefly upon a system of tactics hitherto unpractised 
in war, or at least upon any considerable or uniform scale. It may not be unne- 
cessary to pause, to take a general view of the principles which he now called 
into action.” 

‘*No man ever possessed in a greater degree than Buonaparte, the power of 
calculation and combination necessary for directing decisive manceuvres. It 
constituted indeed his secret—as it was for some time called—and that secret 
consisted in an imagination fertile in expedients which would never have occur- 
red to others; clearness and precision in forming his plans; a mode of directing 
with certainty the separate moving columns which were to execute them, by ar- 
ranging so that each division should arrive on the destined position at the exact 
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time when their service was necessary ; and above allgin the knowledge which 
enabled such a master-spirit to choose the most fitti bordinate implements, 
to attach them to his person, and, by explaining to them so much of his plan as 
it was necessary each should execute, to secure the exertion of their utmost abi- 
lity in carrying it into effect. 

Thus, not only were his manceuvres, however daring, executed with a preci- 
sion which warlike operations had not attained before his time; but they were 
also performed with a celerity which gave them almost always the effect of sur. 
prise. Napoleon was like lightning in the eyes of his enemies; and when re- 
peated experience had taught them to expect this portentous rapidity of move. 
ment, it sometimes induced his opponents to wait, in a dubious and hesitating 
posture, for attacks, which, with less apprehension of their antagonist, they 
would have thought it more prudent to frustrate and to anticipate. 

Great sacrifices were necessary to enable the French troops to move with that 
degree of celerity Which Buonaparte’s combinations required. He made no 
allowance for impediments or unexpected obstacles; the time which he had cal- 
culated for execution of manceuvres prescribed, was on no account to be exceed. 
ed—every sacrifice was to be made of baggage, lers, even artillery, rather 
than the column should arrive too late at the point of its destination. Hence, al! 
that had hitherto been considered as essential not only to the health, but to the 
very existence of an army, was in a great measure dispensed with in the French 
service : and, for the first time, troops were seen to take the field without tents, 
without camp-equipage, without magazines of provisions, without military hos 
pitals;—the soldiers eating as they could, sleeping where they could, dying 
where they could; but still advancing, still combating, and still victorious. 

It is true, that the abandonment of every object, save success in the field, 
augmented frightfully all the usual horrors of war. The soldier, with arms in 
his hands, and wanting bread, became a marauder in self-defence ; and in sup 
plying his wants by rapine, did mischief to the inhabitants in a degree infinitely 

eyond the benefit he himself received ; for it may be said of military requisition, 
as truly as of despotism, that it resembles the proceedings of a savage, who cats 
down a tree to come at the fruit. Still, though purchased at a high rate, tha’ 
advantage was gained by this rapid system of tactics, which in a slower progress, 
during which the soldier was regularly maintained, and kept under the restrain‘ 
of discipline, might have been rendered doubtful. It wasted the army through 
diseare, fatigue, and all the consequences of want and toil; but still the victory 
was attained, and that was enough to make the survivors forget their hardships, 
and to draw forth new recruits to replace the fallen. Patient of labours, light of 
heart and temper, and elated by success beyond all painful recollections, the 
French soldiers were the very men calculated to execute this desperate species 
of service under a chief, who, their sagacity soon discovered, was sure to lead to 
victory all those, who could sustain the hardships by which it was to be won.” 


The Italian campaigns constitute an epoch in the history o! 
the art of war. They are sketched by Sir Walter with admirable 
graphic power: every movement and every battle are most 
clearly and skilfully traced and connected ; and, as he has nar- 
rated them, they are adapted to impart the highest ideas of Bo- 
naparte’s talents as a general and political manager. The Duke 
of Wellington is said to have declared that Sir Walter’s account 
of the battle of Waterloo was the best he had seen, and won- 
derfully faithful, not less than vividly picturesque, in most of its 
details. We cannot but think that if Napoleon had lived to pe- 
ruse this spirited relation of his first splendid manceuvres and 
successes, he would have been nearly as well satisfied as the hero 
of Waterloo. All credit is given to the supremacy of his youth- 
ful genius, the originality and felicity of his strokes, the bril- 
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liancy and magnitude of his triumphs; and to the personal valour, 
and presence of mind, with which his evolutions and critical 
situations as a commander were accompanied. Sir Walter, with- 
out having performed or seen any military service, had estab- 
lished, merely by descriptions, a certain authority «vith regard 
to scenes of war and martial merit, which, we may presume, 
will be enhanced by the part of his work under consideration. 
As, at no subsequent period of Bonaparte’s life did he achieve 
victories so signal against odds so immense, and with means 
comparatively so inadequate, his biographer deemed it necessary 
in the outset of his military history, to show in minute detail 
the character of his tactics, and illustrate his new and sure sys- 
tem of energetic concentration of force on some vital part of his 
enemy’s array. 

The forces which Bonaparte had under his command, were 
originally between fifty and sixty thousand men, ill provided, 
however, in several respects. His first great battle was with the 
Austro-Sardinian army under Beaulieu, at Monte Noite; and it 
exemplified ‘that truth and mathematical certainty of combina- 
tion, which enabled him on many more memorable occasions, 
even when his forces were inferior in numbers, and apparently 
disunited in position, suddenly to concentrate them and defeat 
his enemy, by overpowering him on the very point where he 
thought himself strongest.’’ In the course of a campaign of 
scarcely a month, he secured the mountain passes that gave com- 
plete possession of the road to Italy; gained three battles over 
forces superior to his own; inflicted on the enemy a loss of 
twenty-five thousand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
took eighty pieces of cannon, and remained in full communica- 
tion with France. The king of Sardinia at once surrendered his 
realm to him, by treaty. We must pass by his subsequent early 
movements on the Austrians; the battle of Lodi,—which is de- 
scribed by Scott with as much fire as it was fought by the 
French ;—his triumphal entry into Milan ; the blockade of Man- 
tua; the subjugation of the minor princes of the north of Italy, 
and the contributions levied upon them; the extreme severity 
exercised on some of the refractory cities; the system of extor- 
tion and deception practised with Tuscany, Rome, and Naples; 
and the great treasures in money and works of art, which were 
obtained by rapacity and intimidation. With regard to the sei- 
zure and translation of the masterpieces of the pencil and chisel, 
our author makes a series of remarks, so just and sensible, that 
we must indulge ourselves in copying a portion of them:— 

‘* Hitherto, works of art had been considered as sacred, even during the ut- 
most extremities of war. They were judged to be the property, not so much 


of the nation or individuals who pepenee to possess them, as of the civilized 
world in general, who were supposed to have a common interest in these pro- 
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ductions, which, if exposed to become the ordinary spoils of war, could hardly 
escape damage or destruction. To take a strong example of forbearance, Fre- 
derick of Prussia was a passionate admirer of the fine arts, and no scrupulous in- 
vestigator of the rights conferred by conquest, but rather disposed to stretch 
them to the uttermost. Yet when he obtained possession of Dresden under cir- 
cumstances of high irritation, Frederick respected the valuable gallery, cabinets, 
and museums of the capital of Saxony, and preserved their contents inviolate, 
as a species of property which could not, and ought not, to full within the rights 
of a conqueror. He considered the Elector as only the keeper of the gallery ; 
es the articles which it contained as belonging to the civilized world 
at . 

There are persons who demand the cause of this distinction, and require to 
know why works of art, the value of which is created solely by the opinion of 
those who pretend to understand them, and is therefore to be regarded as mere. 
ly imaginary, or, as it is called by lawyers, a mere pretium affectionis, should be 
exempted from that martial law which disposes at pleasure of the real property 
of the vanquished. ; 

It might — be shown in reply, that the respect cue to genius of the high- 
est order, attaches with a sort of religious zeal to the objects of our admiration 
in the fine arts, and renders it a species of sacrilege to subject them to the chances 
of war. It has besides already been hinted, that these chef-d’euvres being readily 
liable to damage, scarcely admitting of being repaired, and absolutely incapable 
of being replaced, their existence is hazarded by rendering them the objects of 
removal, according to the fluctuation of victory. 

But it is surely sufficient to say, that wherever the progress of civilization has 
introduced rules to qualify and soften the extremities of war, these should be 
strictly adhered to. In the rudest ages of society, man avails himself of the 
right of the strongest in the fullest extent. The victor of the Sandwich Islands 
devours his enemy—the North American Indian tortures him to death—almost 
all savage tribes render their prisoners slaves, and sell them as such. As society 
advances, these inhumanities fall out of practice ; and it is unnecessary to add, 
that, as the victorious general deserves honourable mention in history, who, by 
his clemency, relaxes in any respect the rigorous laws of conquest, so he must 
be censured in proportion, whose conduct tends to retrograde towards the brutal 
violence of primitive hostility. 

Buonaparte cannot be exempted from this censure. He, as the willing agent 
of the Directory under whose commands he acted, had resolved to disregard the 
neutrality which had hitherto been considered as attaching to the productions of 
the fine arts, and, for the first time, had determined to view them as the spoils of 
conquest. ‘The motive is more easily discovered than justified.” 

** It is indeed little to the purpose, in a moral point of view, whether the mo- 
tive for this species of rapine were or were not genuine love of the art. The 
fingering connoisseur who secretes a gem, cannot plead in mitigation, -that he 
stole it, not on account of the value of the stone, but for the excellence of the 
———s: any more than the devotee who stole a Bible could shelter herself 
under a religious motive, But, in truth, we do not believe that the French or 
their general were actuated on this occasion by the genuine love of art. This 
taste leads men to entertain respect for the objects which it admires ; and feeling 
its genuine influence, a conqueror would decline to give an example of a species 
of rapine, which, depriving those objects of admiration of the protection with 
which the general sentiment of civilized nations had hitherto invested them, 
must hold them up, like other ordinary property, as a prey to the strongest sol- 
dier. Again, we cannot but be of opinion, that a genuine lover of the arts would 
have hesitated to tear those paintings from the churches or palaces, for the deco- 
ration of which they had been expressly painted, and where they must always 
have been seen to the best effect, whether from the physical advantages of the 
light, size of apartment, and other suitable localities connected with their origi- 
nal situation, or from the moral feelings which connect the works themselves 


with the place for which they were primarily designed, and which they had oc- 
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cupied for ages. The destruction of these mental connexions, which give so 
much additional effect to painting and statuary, merely to gratify the selfish love 
of appropriation, is like taking a gem out of the setting, which in many cases 
may considerably diminish its value. 

We cannot, therefore, believe, that this system of spoliation was dictated by 
any sincere and manly love of the arts, though this was so much talked of in 
France at the time. It must, on the contrary, be ascribed to the art and ambi- 
tion of the Directory who ordered, and the General who obeyed; both of whom, 
being sensible that the national vanity would be flattered by this species of tri- 
bute, hastened to secure it an ample gratification. Buonaparte, in particular, 
was at least sufficiently aware, that, with however little purity of taste the Pa- 
risians might look upon these exquisite productions, they would be sufficiently 
alive to the recollection, that, being deemed by all civilized people the most ad- 
mirable specimens in the world, the valour of the French armies, and the skill of 
their unrivalled general, had sent them to adorn the metropolis of France ; and 
might hope, that once brought to the prime city of the Great Nation, such chef- 
d@euvres could not again be subject to danger by transportation, but must re- 
main there, fixed as household gods, for the admiration of posterity. So hoped, 
as we have seen, the victor himself; and doubtless with the proud anticipation, 
that in future ages the recollection of himself, and of his deeds, must be insepa- 
rably Senninted with the admiration which the Museum, ordained and enriched 
by him, was calculated to produce. 

But art and ambition are apt to estimate the advantages of a favourite measure 
somewhat too hastily. By this breach of the law of nations, as hitherto acknow- 
ledged and acted upon, the French degraded their own character, and excited 
the strongest prejudices aguinst their rapacity among the Italians, whose sense of 
injury was in proportion to the value which they set upon those splendid works, 
and to the dishonour which they felt at being forcibly deprived of them. Their 
lamentations were almost like those of Micah the Ephraimite, when robbed of 
‘the graven image, and the Teraphim, and the Ephod, and the molten image,’ 
by the armed and overbearing Danites—‘ Ye have taken away my gods that I 
have made, and what have I more ” 

Again, by this unjust proceeding, Buonaparte prepared for France and her 
capital the severe moral lesson inflicted upon her by the allies in 1815. Victory 
has wings as well as Riches; and the abuse of conquest, as of wealth, becomes 
frequently the source of bitter retribution. Had the paintings of Correggio, and 
other great masters, been left undisturbed in the custody of their true owners, 
there could not have been room, at an after period, when looking around the 
Louvre, for the reflection, ‘Here once were disposed the treasures of art, which, 
won by violence, were lost by defeat.’ 


Wurmser was substituted for Beaulieu by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and descended at length from the mountains of the Tyrol 
at the head of sixty thousand men. Confident in his numbers, 
and in the supposed rashness of Bonaparte, he was only anxious 
‘*so to regulate his advance, as to derive conclusive benefit from 
the victory which he had no doubt of achieving in due time.”’ 
The sequel forms a striking contrast with this overweening anti- 
cipation. His rash antagonist, by skilful marches and impetuous 
attacks, quickly overwhelmed his several divisions, and destroy- 
ed nearly forty thousand of his men in a series of terrible battles. 
The ecclebrated and decisive engagements of Roveredo and Bas- 
sano, left the veteran Wurmser with but sixteen thousand men, 
out of the sixty thousand with whom he had scarcely a week be- 
fore commenced the campaign. Fortune merely enabled him to 
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throw himself, with this miserable remnant, into Mantua, then 
a the worst of evils that a protracted siege could occa- 
sion. When Bonaparte’s aid-de-camp, Marmont, presented on 
his part, to the Directory, the standards taken from the enemy, 
the French minister of war did not exaggerate in stating, in his 
official speech, that, in the course of a single campaign, Italy had 
been entirely conquered; three large armies destroyed; more 
than fifty stands of colours secured; and all this effected by an 
army of only thirty thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a ge- 
neral scarcely twenty-six years old. We must be permitted to 
cull from our author’s chapters some of the incidents of these 
campaigns, in order to illustrate the final temper of the Austri- 
ans, and to acquaint our readers with several narrow and curious 
escapes of the French commander, that prove the extent in 
which military adventures are regulated by chance, and the 
greater or less confusion inevitable, even where the utmost skill 
and sagacity are employed:— 


** The French division which first crossed the Mincio, had passed through Va- 
leggio without halting, in pursuit of Beaulieu, by whom the village had been just 
before abandoned. Buonaparte with a small retinue remained in the place, and 
Massena’s division were still on the right bank of the Mincio, preparing their din- 
ner. At this moment the advanced guard of Sebottendorf, consisting of hulans 
and hussars, pushed into the village of Valeggio. There was but barely time to 
cry to arms, and, —s the gates of the inn, to employ the general’s small 
escort in its defence, while Buonaparte, escaping by the garden, mounted his 
horse, and gallopped towards Massena’s division. The soldiers threw aside their 
cookery, and marched instantly against Sebottendorf, who, with much difficulty, 
and not without loss, effected a retreat in the same direction as his commander- 
in-chief Beaulieu. This personal risk induced Byonaparte to form what he called 
the corps of guides, veterans of ten years’ service at least, who were perpetually 
near his person, and, like the 7'riarii of the Romans, were employed only when 
the most desperate efforts of courage were necessary. Bessieres, afterwards Duke 
of Istria, and Marechal of France, was placed at the head of this chosen body, 
which gave rise to the formation of the celebrated Imperial Guard of Napoleon.” 

* o - . 


** After the battle of Lonato, there can be nothing imagined more confused or 
calamitous than the condition of the Austrian divisions, who, having attacked, 
without resting on each other, found themselves opposed and finally overwhelmed 
by an enemy who appeared to possess ubiquity, simply from his activity and 
power of combining his forces. 

A remarkable instance of their lamentable state of disorder and confusion, re- 
sembling in its consequences more than one example of-the same sort, occurred 
at Lonato. It might, with any briskness of intelligence, or firmness of resolution, 
have proved a decisive advantage to their arms; it was, in its result, a humiliating 
illustration, how completely the succession of bad fortune had broken the spirit 
of the Austrian soldiers. 

A body of four or five thousand Austrians, partly composed of those who had 
been cut off at the battle of Lonato, partly of stragglers from Quasdonowich, re- 
ceived information from the peasantry, that the French troops, having departed 
in every direction to improve their success, had only left a garrison of twelve 
hundred men in the town of Lonato. The commander of the division resolved 
instantly to take possession of the town, and thus to open his march to the Min- 
cio, to join Wurmser. Now, it happened that Buonaparte himself, coming from 
Castiglione with only his staff for pretection, had just entered Lonato. He was 
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surprised when an Austrian officer was brought before him blindfolded, as is the 
custom on such occasions, who summoned the French commandant of Lonato to 
surrender to a superior force of Austrians, who, he stated, were already forming 
columns of attack to carry the place by irresistible force of numbers. Buonaparte, 
with admirable presence of mind, collected his numerous staff around him, caused 
the officer’s eyes to be unbandaged, that he might see in whose presence he 
stood, and upbraided him with the insolence of which he had been guilty, in 
bringing a summons of surrender to the French commander-in-chief in the mid- 
dle of his army. The credulous officer, recognizing the presence of Buonaparte, 
and believing it impossible that he could be there without at least a strong divi- 
sion of his army, stammered out an apology, and returned to persuade his dis- 
pirited commander to surrender himself, and the four thousand men and upwards 
whom he commanded, to the comparatively small force which occupied Lonato. 
They grounded their arms accordingly, to one-fourth of their number, and missed 
an inviting and easy opportunity of carrying Buonaparte prisoner to Wurmset’s 
head-quarters,”’ 
* * * * 

On the 12th September, Wurmser began his march. He was first opposed 
at Corea, where Murat and Pigeon had united their forces. But Wurmser made 
his dispositions, and attacked with a fury which swept out of the way both the 
cavalry and infantry of the enemy, and obtained possession of the village. In the 
heat of the skirmish, and just when the French were giving way, Buonaparte 
himself entered Corea, with the purpose of personally superintending the dis- 
positions made for intercepting the retreat of Wurmser, when, but for the speed 
of his horse, he had nearly fallen as a prisoner into the hands of the general 
whose destruction he was labouring to insure. Wurmser arrived on the spot a 
few minutes afterwards, and gave orders for a pursuit in every direction; com- 
manding, however, that the French general should, if possible, be taken alive— 
a conjunction of circumstances worthy of remark, since it authorised the Austrian 
general for the moment to pronounce on the fate of him, who, before and after, 
was the master of his destiny.” 

The Austrian commander, Davidowich, brought down from 
the Tyrol the reserve stationed there, and the fine militia of that 
martial province. /lvinzi put himself in motion from Friuli, in 
order to unite with Davidowich, and then to advance on Man- 
tua. The scheme of intercepting him, in which Bonaparte im- 
mediately engaged, induced two of the most sanguinary, doubt- 
ful, and fiercely contested battles which distinguish these cam- 
paigns; we mean those of .4rcola and Rivoli. The latter was 
won entirely by superior skill; but we select our author’s de- 
scription of the former, as a more interesting specimen of his 
manner in the execution of this part of his task :— 

“* The idea of attacking Arcola was one which would scarce have occurred to 
any general save Buonaparte. 

Arcola is situated upon a small stream called the Alpon, which, as already 
hinted, finds its way into the Adige, through a wilderness of inarshes, intersected 
with ditches, and traversed by dikes in various directions. In case of an unsuc- 
cessful attack, the assailants were like to be totally cut off in the swamps. Then 
to debouche from Verona, and move in the direction of Arcola, would have put 
Alvinzi and his whole army on their guard. Secrecy and celerity are the of 
enterprise. All these difficulties gave way before Napoleon’s genius. 

Verona, it must be remembered, is on the left bank of the Adige—on the 
same with the point which was the object of Buonaparte’s attack. At nightfall, 
the whole forces at Verona were under arms; and leaving fifteen hundred men 
under Kilmaine to defend the place from any assault, with strict orders to secure 
the gates, and prevent all communication of his nocturnal expedition to the enemy) 
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Buonaparte commenced his march at first to the rear, in the direction of Peschiera: 
which seemed to imply that his resolution was at length taken to resign the hopes 
of gaining Mantua, and perhaps to abandon Italy. The silence with which the 
march was conducted, the absence of all the usual rumours which used in the 
French army to precede a battle, and the discou situation of affairs, ap. 
peared to presage the same issue. But after the troops had marched a little way 
in this direction, the heads of columns were wheeled to the left, out of the line 
of retreat, and descended the Adige as far as Ronco, which they reached before 
day. Here a bridge had been prepared, by which they passed over the river, 
and were placed on the same bank with Arcola, the object of their attack, and 
lower than the heights of Caldiero. 

There were three causeways by which the marsh of Arcola is traversed—each 
was occupied by a French column. The central column moved on the causeway 
which led to the village so named. The dikes and causeways were not defended, 
but Arcola and its bridge were protected by two battalions of Croats with two 
pieces of cannon, which were placed in a position to enfilade the causeway. 
These received the French column with so heavy a fire on its flank, that it fell 
back in disorder. A au rushed forward upon the bridge with his chosen 
grenadiers ; but, enveloped as they were in a destructive fire, they were driven 
back on the main body. 

Alvinzi, who conceived it only an affair of light troops, sent, however, forces 
into the marshes by means of the dikes which traversed them, to drive out the 
French. These were checked by finding that they were to oppose strong co- 
lumns of infantry, yet the battle continued with unabated vigour. It was essen- 
tial to Buonaparte’s plan that Arcola should be carried; but the fire continued 
tremendous. At length, to animate his soldiers to a final exertion, he caught a 
stand of colours, ed on the bridge, and planted them there with his own 
hand. A fresh body of Austrians arrived at that moment, and the fire on flank 
blazed more destructively than ever. The rear of the French column fell back; 
the leading files, finding themselves unsupported, gave way, but, still careful 
of their general, bore him back in their arms through the dead and dying, the 
fire and the smoke. In the confusion he was at length pushed into the marsh. 
The Austrians were already betwixt him and his own troops, and he must have 

ished or been taken had not the grenadiers perceived his danger. The cry 
instantly arose,—*‘ Forward—forward—save the general!’ Their love to Buona- 
parte’s person did more than even his commands and example had been able te 
accomplish. They returned to the charge, and at length pushed the Austrians 
out of the village ; but not till the appearance of a French corps under General 
Guieux bad turned the position, and he had thrown himself in the rear of it. 
"These succours had passed at the ferry of Alborado, and the French remained 
in possession of the long-contested village. It was at the moment a place of the 
st importance; for the possession of it would have enabled Budnaparte, had 
the Austrians remained in their position, to operate on their communications with 
the Brenta, interpose between Alvinzi and his reserves, and destroy his park ot 
artillery. But the risk was avoided by the timely caution of the Austrian Field- 
marshal 


Alvinzi was no sooner aware that a great division of the French army was in 
his rear, than, without allowing them time for farther operations, he wstantly 
broke up his position on Caldiero, and evacuated these beights by a steady and 
orderly retreat. Buonaparte had the mortification to see the Austmans effect this 
maneuvre by crossing a bridge in their rear over the Alpon, and which could 
he have occupied, as was his purpose, he might have rendered their retreat im- 
possible, or at least disastrous. As matters stood, however, the village of Arcola 
came to lose its consequence as a position, since, after Alvinzi’s retreat, it was 
no longer in the rear, but in the front of the enemy. 

Buonaparte remembered he had enemies on the right as well as on the left of 
the Adige; and that Davidowich might be once more routing Vaubois, while he 
was too far advanced to afford him assistance. He therefore evacuated Arcola, 
and the village of Porcil, situated near it, and retreating to Ronco, recrossed the 
river, leaving only two demi-brigades in advance upon the left bank. 
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The first battle of Arcola, famous for the obstinacy with which it was disputed, 
and the number of brave officers and men who fell, was thus attended with no 
decisive result. But it had checked the inclination of Alvinzi to advance on Ve- 
rona—it had delayed all communication betwixt his army and that of the Tyrol— 
above all, it had renewed the Austrians’ apprehensions of the skill of Buonaparte 
and the bravery of his troops, and restored to the French soldiery the usual con- 
fidence of their national character. 

remained stationary at Ronco until next morning at five o’clock, 
by which time he received intelligence that Davidowich had lain quiet in his 
former position; that he had no cause to be alarmed for Vaubois’ safety, and 
might therefore operate in security against Alvinzi. This was rendered the more 
easy, (16th November, ) as the Austrian general, not aware of Buonaparte’s hay- 
ing his army at Ronco, imagined he was on his march to concentrate his 
forces nearer Mantua, and hastened therefore to overwhelm the rear-guard, whom 
he expected to find at the ferry. Buonaparte spared them the trouble of a close 
advance to the Adige. He again crossed to the left side, and again advanced his 
columns upon the dikes and causeways which traversed the marshes of Arcola. 
On such ground, where it was impossible to assign to the columns more breadth 
than the causeways could accommodate, the victorious soldiers of France had 
great advantage over the recent levies of Austria; for though the latter might be 
superior in number on the whole, success must in such a case depend on the 
superiority of the front or leading files only. The French, therefore, 
the first advantage, and drove back the Austrians upon the village of Arcola; 
but here, as on the former day, Alvinzi constituted his principal point of defence, 
and maintained it with the utmost obstinacy. 

After having repeatedly failed when attacking in front a post so difficult of 
approach, Napoleon endeavoured to turn the position by crossing the little river 
Alpon, near its union with the Adage. He attempted to effect a passage by 
means of fascines, but unsuccessfully; and the night approached without any 
thing effectual being decided. Both parties drew off, the French to Ronco, 
where they re-crossed the Adige; the Austrians to a position behind the well- 
contested village of Arcola. 

The battle of the 16th November was thus far favourable to the French, that 
they had driven back the Austrians, and made many prisoners in the commence- 
ment of the day; but they had also lost many men; and Napoleon, if he had 

ined ground in the day, was fain to return to his position at night, lest David- 
owich, by the defeat of Vaubois, might either relieve Mantua, or move on Ve- 
rona. The 17th was to be a day more decisive. 

The field of battle, and the preliminary mancuvres, were much the same as 
on the preceding day ; but those of the French were nearly disconcerted by the 
sinking of one of the boats which constituted their bridge over the Adige. The 
Austrians instantly advanced on the demi-brigade which had been stationed on 
the left bank to defend the bridge. But the French, having repaired the da- 
mage, advanced in their turn, and compelled the Austrians to retreat upon the 
marsh. Massena directed his attack on Porcil—General Robert pressed forwards 
on Arcola. But it was at the point where he wished to cross the Alpon that 
Buonaparte chiefly desired to attain a decided superiority ; and itforder to win 
it, he added ge ag to audacity. Observing one of his columns repulsed, and 
retreating along the causeway, he placed the 32d regiment in ambuscade in a 
thicket of willows which bordered the rivulet, and saluting the pursuing enemy 
with a close, heavy, and unexpected fire, instantly rushed to close with the 
bayonet, and attacking the flank of a column of nearly three thousand Croats, 
forced them into the marsh, where most of them perished. 

It was now that, after a calculation of the losses sustained by the enemy, Na- 
poleon conceived their numerical superiority so far diminished, and their spirit 
so much broken, that he need no longer confine his operations to the dikes, but 
meet the enemy on the firm plain which extended beyond the Alpon. He passed 
the brook by means of a temporary bridge which had been prepared during 
night; and the battle raged as fiercely on the dry level, as it had done on the 
dikes and amongst the marshes. 
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The Austrians fought with resolution, the rather that their left, though sta- 
tioned on dry was secured by a marsh which Buonaparte had no means 
of turning. But though this. was the case, Napoleon contrived to gain his point 
by impressing on the énemy an idea that he had actually accomplished that 
which he no means of doing. This he effected by sending a daring officer, 


with about thirty of the guides, (his own body-guards they. may be called, ) wit! 
four trumpets; and directing these determined cavaliers to > and = alan 
pets to sound, as if a large body of horse had crossed the . Augereau at- 
tacked the Austrian left at the same moment; and a fresh body of troops advanc- 
ing from Legnago, compelled them to retreat, but not to fly. 

Alvinzi was now compelled to give way, and commence his retreat on Mon- 
tebello. He disposed seven thousand men in echellons to cover this movement, 
which was accomplished without much loss; but his ranks had been mucli 
thinned by the slaughter of the three battles of Arcola. Eight thousand men has 
been stated as the amount of his losses. The French, who made so many and 
so sanguinary assaults upon the villages, must also have suffered a great deal. 
Buonaparte acknowledges this in energetic terms. ‘Never,’ he writes to Carnot, 
‘was fiel! of battle so disputed. I have almost no generals remaining—I can 
assure you that the victory could not have been gained at a cheaper expense. 
The enemy were numerous, and desperately resolute.’ The truth is, that Buo- 
naparte’s mode.of striking terror by these bloody and desperate charges in front 
upon strong ow was a blemish in his system. They cost many men, and 
were not uniformly successful. That of Arcola was found a vain waste of blood, 
till science was employed instead of main force, when the position was turned 
by Guieux on the first day; on the third, by the troops who crossed the Alpon.” 

The eapture of Mantua, in which twenty-seven thousand of 
the Austrian and Italian troops had perished by disease and in 
sallies on the besiegers, put an end to the war in Italy, and left 
all that region at the mercy of the French. Our author pays a 
just tribute of applause to the delicacy and generosity which Na- 

leon manifested on the occasion, in favour of Wurmser, who 
had the mortification to be obliged to surrender his sword, as 
well as the residue of his garrison. “The eyes of all Europe 
were now rivetted on Napoleon, who had so suddenly become 
the terror of empires and the founder of states, the conqueror of 
the best generals and most disciplined troops of Europe, so soon 
after he had been a mere soldier of fortune, rather seeking sub- 
sistence than expecting honourable distinction. Such rapid ele- 
vations had occasionally happened amid semi-barbarous nations, 
but were hitherto unheard of in Europe.” He had signalized 
his career, too, by preferring the commerce of men of science 
and letter#; studiously honouring and encouraging institutions 
for learning, or the fine arts; inquiring into the antiquities and 
curiosities of the cities, and remodelling systems of government 
and public economy ;—points, to all of which our author parti- 
cularly adverts. The treatment of the papal power, however, as 
detailed in the third volume, is by no means so creditable to the 
memory of the conqueror. 

Austria could no longer make head in Italy ; but she had vast 
resources within her proper limits, and a general remaining in 
the person of the Archduke Charles, whose abilities and exploits 
seemed to warrant confidence in him even as the competitor of 
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Bonaparte. By the direction of the Aulic Council, the Archduke 
had taken position at Friuli, where the sixth Austrian army, in- 
tended to act against the French for the defence of the Italo- 
German frontier, was to be assembled. Napoleon resolved to 
anticipate the march of the reinforcements expected by the Arch- 
duke, drive him from his position, and pursue him even to the 
walls of Vienna. This daring scheme was accomplished by rapid 
and masterly movements, seconded by the impetuous valour and 
persevering energy of his troops. Notwithstanding incredible 
efforts on the part of the Archduke, he lost, in a period of 
scarcely twenty days, at least one-fourth of his army, and the 
Austrians were defeated in ten combats. The French had sur- 
mounted the southern chain of the Julian Alps ;—the northern 
line did not seem to present any material obstacle, nor the Aus- 
trian leader to have the means of covering the metropolis of the 
German Cesars. Bonaparte pressed forward through the moun- 
tain passes and defiles, again beating the Imperialists, until he 
dictated the treaty of Leoben between France and Austria, with 
the history of which most of our readers must be acquainted. 
Terror, grief, and confusion prevailed at Vienna at the approach 
of the French; the Imperial family were about to seek refuge in 
Germany, and among the fugitives was the Arch-Dutchess, Ma- 
ria-Louisa, then a child, who afterwards espoused the ‘little 
corporal. ”” 

Our author discusses, retrospectively, in the first chapter of 
his fourth volume, the composition and character of the French 
Directory, holding the reins of dominion at the epoch of the 
treaty of Leoben. He expresses the opinion, that if France had 
been permitted, at that moment, an uninfluenced choice, the 
Bourbon family would have been recalled to the throne by the 
great majority of the French people, so general and deep was 
the disgust which all the successive revolutionary governments 
had excited. Bonaparte, however, was esteemed, even at this 
period, ‘‘a steady republican,” entertaining still such sentiments 
as we find in his prize-discourse above mentioned: ‘‘ There are 
no men where kings rule; there is only the oppressing slave, 
yet viler than the slave oppressed:—the liberty which France 
conquered in twenty months of energetic strife, will constitute 
for ever the glory of Frenchmen, of philosophy, and letters,” 
&c. In a despatch to the Directory, he requested their leave to 
withdraw from the active service of the Republic, as one who 
had acquired more glory than was consistent with happiness. If 
they could have ventured, and had not been divided among 
themselves, they would have granted his prayer as heartily as it 
was insineerely preferred; for they were exceedingly jealous of 
his elevation, and angry with his concessions to Austria. Never- 
theless he adhered to them, resolved to oppose all conspiracies 
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in behalf of the old dynasty, and ready, in case of their discom- 
fiture, to march instantly to Lyons, in order ‘to protect the 
Revolution and rally the Republicans.”” After the triumph of 
the anti-Bourbon members of their body, effected by their own 
resources, he repaired to Paris, and his situation and deportment 
there, are thus exhibited by his biographer:— 


“Ina a where all is welcome that can vary the tedium of ordinary 
life, the arrival of any remarkable person is a species of holiday; but such an 
eminent character as Buonaparte—the conqueror—the sage—the politician—the 
undaunted braver of every difficulty—the invincible victor in every battle—who 
had carried the banners of the Republic from Genoa till their approach scared 
the Pontiff in Rome, and the Emperor in Vienna, was no everyday wonder. His 
youth, too, added to the marvel, and still more the claim of general superiority 
over the society in which he mingled, though consisting of the most distinguish- 
ed persons in France; a superiority cloaking itself with a species of reserve, 
which inferred, ‘You may look upon me, but you cannot penetrate or see 
through me.’ Napoleon’s general manner in society, during this part of his life, 
has been described by an observer of first-rate power; according to whom, he 
was one for whom the admiration which could not be refused to him, was always 
mingled with a portion of fear. He was different in his manner from other men, 
and neither pleased nor angry, kind nor severe, after the common fashion of 
humanity. He appeared to live for the execution of his own plans, and to con- 
sider others only in so far as they were connected with, and could advance or 
oppose them. He estimated his fellow-mortals no otherwise than as they could 
be useful to his views; and, with a precision of intelligence which seemed in- 
tuitive from its rapidity, he penetrated the sentiments of those whom it was worth 
his while to study. Buo: did not then possess the ordinary tone of light 
conversation in society; probably his mind was too much burthened or too proud 
to stoop to adopt that mode of pleasing, and there was a stiffness and reserve of 


manner, which was perhaps adopted for the purpose of keeping people at a dis- 

tance. His look had the same character. When he thought heeneel closely ob- 

served, he had the power of cones from his countenance all expression, 
smile, 


save that of a vague and indefinite and presenting to the curious investi- 
the fixed eyes and rigid features of a bust of marble. 

When he talked with the purpose of pleasing, Buonaparte often told anec- 
dotes of his life in a very pleasing manner; when silent, he had something dis- 
dainful in the expression of his face ; when disposed to be quite at ease, he was, 
in Madame de pee yore rather vulgar. His natural tone of feeling seemed 
to be a sense of inte superiority, of secret contempt for the world in 
which he lived, the men with whom he acted, and even the very objects which 
he pursued. His character and manners were upon the whole strongly calculated 
to attract the attention of the French nation, and to excite a perpetual interest 
even from the very mystery which attached to him, as well as from the splendour 
of his triumphs. The supreme power was residing in the Luxembourg ostensi- 
bly; but Paris was aware, that the means which had raised, and which must sup- 

and extend that power, were to be found in the humble mansion of the 
newly-christened Rue des Victoires. 

Some of these features are perhaps harshly designed, as being drawn recenti- 
bus odiis. The di ement between ope j ws and Madame de Stael, from 
whom we have chiefly described them, is well known. It originated about this 
time, when, as a first-rate woman of talent, she was naturally desirous to attract 
the notice of the Victor of Victors. They appear to have misunderstood each 
other; for the lady, who ought certainly to know best, has informed us, ‘ that 
far from feeling her fear of Buonaparte removed by repeated meetings, it seem- 
ed to increase, and his best exertions to please could not overcome her invinci- 
ble aversion for what she found in nis character.’ His ironical contempt of excel- 
lence of every kind, operated like the sword in romance, which froze while it 
wounded. Buonaparte seems never to have suspected the secret and mysterious 
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terror with which he impressed the ingénious author of Corinne ; on the contrary, 
Las Casas tells us that she combined all her efforts, and all her means, to make 
an impression on the general. She wrote to him when distant, and, as the Count 
ung ntly expresses it, tormented him when present. In truth, to use an es- 
tablished French phrase, they stood in a false position with respect to each other. 
Madame de Stael might be pardoned for thinking that it would be difficult to re- 
sist her wit and her talent, when exerted with the purpose of pleasing ; but Bdo- 
naparte was disposed to repel, rather than encourage the advances of one whose 
views were so shrewd, bad her observation so keen, while her sex permitted her 
to push her inquiries farther than one man might have dared to do in conversing 
with another. She certainly did desire to look into him ‘ with considerate eyes,’ 
and on one occasion put his abilities to the proof, by asking him rather abruptly, 
in the middle of a brilliant party at Talleyrand’s, ‘ Whom he esteemed the great- 
est woman in the world, alive or dead ””—*‘ Her, madam, that has borne the 
most children,’ answered Buonaparte, with much appearance of simplicity. Dis- 
eoncerted by the reply, she observed, that he was reported not to be a great ad- 
mirer of the fair sex. ‘I am very fond of my wife, madam,’ he replied, with one 
of those brief and and yet piquant observations, which adjourned a debate as 
promptly as one of his characteristic manwuvres would have ended a battle. 
From this period there was enmity between Buonaparte and Madame de Stael ; 
and at different times he treated her with a harshness which had some appearance 
of actual personal dislike, though perhaps rather directed against the female 

litician than the woman of literature. After his fall, Madame de Stael relented 
in her resentment to him; and we remember her, during the campaign of 1814, 
presaging in society how the walls of Troyes were to see a second invasion and 
defeat of the Huns, as had taken place in the days of Attila, while the French 
Emperor was to enact the second Theodorick.” 


The first wish of the Directory was to find som® employment 
for the too popular warrior, which should remove him speedily 
from the metropolis. They eagerly adopted the project of the 
Expedition to Egypt, of which he himself had conceived the 
idea before he left Italy, and which both agreed to conceal from 
the British cabinet, by seeming to occupy themselves alone with a 
tam descent on England. He saw that the time was not arrived 

or an attempt to overthrow the Directory, and possess himself 
of the supreme power in France. Our author specifies the cir- 
cumstances which made such an attempt too hazardous, if not 
utterly impracticable, and details also the motives and prepara- 
tions on both sides for the expedition to Egypt—disputing its 
policy as a national measure. We cannot accompany him in this 
investigation, nor his hero in his perilous and memorable voya 
with his magnificent armament, to the city of the Ptolemies and 
Cleopatra; but must be content to carry him at once, using the 
wand of our author, into the midst of the Mamelukes:— 

“Upon the 5th July, the army marched from Alexandria against the Mamelukes. 
Their course was up the Nile, and a small flotilla of gun-boats ascended the river 
to protect their right flank, while the infantry traversed a desert of burning sands, 
at a distance from the stream, and without a drop of water to relieve their tor- 
menting thirst. The army of Italy, accustomed to the enjoyments of that deli- 
cious country, were astonished at the desolation they saw around them. ‘Js this,’ 
they said, ‘the country in which we are to receive our farms of seven acres each ’ 
The General might have allowed us to take as much as we chose—no one would 


have abused the privilege.’ Their officers, too, expressed horror and disgust ; 
and even generals of such celebrity as Murat and Lannes threw their hats on the 
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sand, and trod on their cockades. It required all Buonaparte’s authority to main- 
tain order, so much were the French disgusted with the commencement of the 
tion. 

‘o add to their embarrassment, the enemy began to appear around them. 
Mamelukes and Arabs, concealed behind the hillocks of sand, interrupted their 
march at every opportunity, and woe to the soldier who straggled from the ranks, 
were it but yards. Some of these horsemen were sure to dash at him, slay 
ee ena ee at them. At 
length, however, the audacity of these incursions was ked by a skirmish of 
some little importance, near a place called Chehrheis, in which the French assert- 
ed their military superiority. 

An encounter also took place on the river, between the French flotilla and a 
number of armed vessels belonging to the Mamelukes. Victory first inclined to 
the latter, but at length determined in favour of the French, who took, however, 
only a single galliot. — 

Meanwhile, the French were obliged to march with the utmost precaution. 
The whole plain was now covered with Mamelukes, mounted on the finest Ara- 
bian horses, and armed with pistols, carabines, and blunderbusses, of the best 
English workmanship—their plumed turbans waving in the air, and their rich 
dresses and arms glittering in the sun. Entertaining a high contempt for the 
French force, as consisting almost entirely of infantry, this splendid barbaric 
chivalry watched every opportunity for charging them, nor did a single stragg|er 
escape the unrelenting edge of their sabres. Their charge was almost as swift 
as the wind, and as their severe bits enabled them to halt, or wheel their horses 
at full gallop, their retreat was as rapid as their advance. Even the practised 
veterans of Italy were at first embarrassed by this new mode of fighting, and lost 
several men; especially when fatigue caused any one to fall out of the ranks, in 
which case his became certain. But they were soon reconciled to fighting 
the Mamelukes, when they discovered that each of these horsemen carried about 
him his fortune, and that it not uncommonly amounted to considerable sums in 
gold. 1 
During these alarms, the French love of the ludicrous was not abated by the 
fatigues or dangers of the journey. The savants had been supplied with asses, 
the beasts of burden easiest attained in Egypt, to transport their persons and 
philosophical apparatus. The General had given orders to attend to their per- 
sonal safety, which were of course obeyed. But as these civilians had little im- 
portance in the eyes of the military, loud shouts of laugbter used to burst from 
the ranks, while forming to receive the Mametukes, as the general of division 
called out, with mili precision, ‘Let the asses and the savants enter within 
the square.’ The soldiers also amused themselves, by calling the asses demi- 
savants. In times of discontent, these unlucky servants of science had their full 
share of the soldier’s reproaches, who imagined, that this unpopular expedition 
had been undertaken to gratify their passion for researches, in which the military 
took very slender interest. 

Under such circumstances, it may be doubted whether even the literati them- 
selves were greatly delighted, when, after seven days of such marches as we 
have described, they arrived indeed within six leagues of Cairo, and beheld at a 
distance the celebrated Pyramids, but learned at the same time, that Murad Bey, 
with twenty-twe of his brethren, at the head of their Mamelukes, had formed an 
entrenched camp at a place callea Embabeh, with the purpose of covering Cairo, 
and giving battle to the French. On the llth of July, as the French continued 
to advance, they saw their enemy in the field, and in full force. A splendid line 
of cavalry, under Murad and the other Beys, displayed the whole strength of 
the Mamelukes. Their right rested on the imperfectly entrenched camp, in 
which lay twenty thousand infantry, defended by forty pieces of cannon. But 
the infantry were an undisciplined rabble; the guns, wanting carriages, were 
mounted on clumsy wvoden frames; and the fortifications of the camp were but 
commenced, and presented no formidable opposition. Buonaparte made his dis- 
positions. He extended his line to the right, m such a manner as to keep out of 
gun-shot of the entrenched camp, and have only to encounter the line of cavalry. 
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Murad Bey saw this movement, and, fully aware of its consequence, prepared 
to charge with his magnificent body of horse, declaring he would cut the French 
up like gourds. Buonaparte, as he directed the infantry to form squares to re- 
ceive them, called out to his men, ‘ From yonder Pyramids twenty centuries be- 
hold your actions.’ The Mamelukes advanced with the utmost speed, and cor- 
responding fury, and charged with horrible yells. They disordered one of the 
French squares of infantry, which would have been sabred in an instant, but that 
the mass of this fiery militia was a little behind the advanced guard. The French 
had a moment to restore order, and used it. The combat then in some degree 
resembled that which, nearly twenty years afterwards, took place at Waterloo ; 
the hostile cavalry furiously charging the squares of infantry, and trying, by the 
most undaunted efforts of courage, to break in upon them at every practicable 
point, while a tremendous fire of musketry, grape-shot, and shells, crossing in 
various directions, repaid their audacity. Nothing in war was ever seen more 
desperate than the exertions of the Mamelukes. Failing to force their horses 
ym the French squares, individuals were seen to wheel them round and rein 
them back on the ranks, that they might disorder them by kicking. As they be- 
came frantic with despair, they hurled at the immovable phalanxes, which they 
could not break, thgir pistols, their poniards, and their carabines. Those who fell 
wounded to the ground, dragged themselves on, to cut at the legs of the French 
with their crooked sabres. But their efforts were all in vain. . 

The Mamelukes, after the most courageous efforts to accomplish their pur- 
pose, were finally beaten off with great slaughter; and as they could not form 
or act in squadron, their retreat became a confused flight. The greater part at- 
tempted to return to their camp, from that sort of instinct, as Napoleon termed 
it, which leads fugitives to retire in the same direction in which they had ad- 
vanced. By taking this route they placed themselves betwixt the French and 
the Nile ; and the sustained and insupportable fire of the former soon obliged 
them to plunge into the river, in hopes to escape by swimming to the opposite 

bank—a desperate effort, in which few succeeded. Their infantry at the same 
time evacuated their camp without a show of resistance, precipitated themselves 
into the boats, and endeavoured to cross the Nile. Very many of these also were 
destroyed. The French soldiers long afterwards occupied themselves in fishing 
for the drowned Mamelukes, and failed not to find moncy and valuables upon all 
whom they could recover. Murad Bey, with a part of his best Mamelukes, es- 
caped the slaughter by a more regular movement to the left, and retreated by 
Gizeh into Upper Egypt. 

Thus'were in a great measure destroyed the finest cavalry, considered as in- 
dividual horsemen, that were ever known to exist. Could I have united the 
Mameluke horse to the French infantry,’ said Buonaparte, ‘I would have reckon- 
ed myself master of the world.’ The destruction of a body hitherto regarded as 
invincible, struck terror, not through Egypt only, but far into Africa and Asia, 
wherever the Moslem religion prevailed; and the rolling fire of musketry by 
which the victory was achieved, procured for Buonaparte the oriental appella- 
tion, of Sultan Kebir, or King of Fire. 

After this combat, which, to render it more striking to the Parisians, Buona- 
parte termed the “‘ Battle of the Pyramids,” Cairo surrendered without resist- 
ance. The shattered remains of the Mamelukes who had swum the Nile and 
united under Ibrahim Bey, were compelled to retreat into Syria. A party of 
three hundred French cavalry ventured to attack them at Salahieh, but were 
severely handled by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, who, having cut many of 
them to pieces, pursued their retreat without farther interruption. Lower 
was completely in the hands of the French, and thus far the expedition of Buo- 
naparte had been perfectly successful. But it was not the will of Heaven, that 
even the most fortunate of men should escape reverses, and a severe one awaited 
Napoleon.” 


It may be readily supposed, from Sir Waltér’s fondness for 
the regions of the Crusades and scenes of romantic adventure, 
that he does not fail in his endeavour to freshen and reanimate 
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the subject of the campaigns of the “ oriental army.’’ The chiet 
transactions and designs, military and legislative, of the French 
invaders, are here glowingly or poignantly represented. He con- 
demns Bonaparte’s attempt to palm himself as a disciple of Ma- 
homet, and as a new prophet, upon the Moslems; but discredits, 
wisely, the story of the poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, while he 
deems the execution of the Turkish prisoners there ‘‘a bloody 
deed, which must always remain a deep stain on the character o! 
Napoleon.”’ He adds, however,— 

“ This act is not to be viewed as the indulgence of an innate Jove of cruelty . 
for nothing in Buonaparte’s history shows the existence of that vice, and ther 
are many things which intimate his disposition to have been naturally humane 
But he was ambitious, aimed at gigantic objects, and easily learned to overlook 
the waste of life which the execution of his projects necessarily involved. H: 
seems to have argued, not from the character of” the action, but from the effect 
which it was to produce upon his own combinations.” 

The march into Palestine across the desert, so famous in bibli- 
cal history, which separates Africa from Asia; the obstinate and 
bloody siege of Saint Jean d’ Acre; the arduous and wasting re- 
treat from Syria; the contests in Upper Egypt; and the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish army at Aboukir, are themes which could 
not suffer under the hands of such a draughtsman as the author of 
Ivanhoe and the Talisman. The decisive victory of Aboukir 
terminated Bonaparte’s career in Egypt. Our author inquires 
into his reasons for abandoning his conquest and his army; and is 
willing to allow that his impulse was not fear, but, in part, the 
desire of serving and saving France, of whose embarrassments 
and decline, under the mismanagement of the Directorial rulers, 
he was informed through his confidential correspondence with 
his wife and brothers. General Gourgaud, in order to refute 
the charge of an unauthorized and selfish departure, published 
Jast year, at Paris, in a pamphlet which lies before us, two in- 
edited documents; one, a letter from Egypt, by Bonaparte, to 
the Directory, and the other, a despatch from them to him on 
the subject of his return. In the letter he told them, that if the 
bad reports of the state of affairs in France, which he had re- 
ceived from a citizen Hamelin, who had just arrived at the port 
of Alexandria, should be confirmed, and France were engaged 
in war with the kings, he would go back. The despatch, we 
shall translate entire, because, on the reasonable supposition 
that it is genuine, it settles the debated points, whether Bona- 
parte acted regularly as a subject of the civil authority, and whe- 
ther the Directory desired and expected his re-appearance in 
France:— 

** To Genera! Bonaparte, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Eust. 
Paris, 7 prairial au VII. 


The extraordinary efforts, citizen general, which Austria and Russia have just 
made, and the serious and almost alarming turn which the war has takea, require 
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that the forces of the Republic should be concentrated. The PBirectory have, in 
consequence, ordered Admiral Bruix to use all the means in his power to get 
the command of the Mediterranean, with a view to the re-transportation of the 
army which you command. He is directed to concert with you as to the mode 
of embarking and transporting them. You will judge, citizen general, if you 
can safely leave a part of your forces in Egypt; and the Directory authorize you, 
in that case, to assign the command to whomsoever you may deem suitable. The 
Directory would, with pleasure, see you at the head of the republican armies, 
which you have until now, so gloriously led. 
Signed, TREILHARD, 
LAREVEILLERE-LEPAUX, 


BARRAS.” 
Sir Walter Scott seems to have been ignorant of Gourgaud’s 


publication. 

The Man of Destiny reached the shores of France, just, to use 
the language of our author, at the crisis when the presence of a 
chief of first-rate talents was indispensable, and when no fa- 
vourite name yet filled the public voice with half so loud an ac- 
claim as his own. We must see how he was welcomed, and how 
he acted at first:— 


** Bonaparte had caused himself to be preceded by an account of his cam- 
paigns in Africa and Asia, in which the splendid victory over the Turks at Abou- 
«ir enabled him to gloss over his bad success in Syria, the total loss of his fleet, 
and the danger of Malta, which was closely besieged by the English. Still, how- 
ever, these despatches could never have Jed any one to expect the sudden re- 
turn of a general engaged on a foreign service of the utmost importance, who, 
without having a better reason to allege, than his own opinion that his talents 
were more essential to his country in France than in Egypt, left his army to its 
fate, and came, without either order or permission from his gevernment, to vo- 
lunteer his services where they were not expected, or perhaps wished for. An- 
other in the same circumstances, or perhaps the same general at another period 
of the Revolution, would have been received by the public with alienated favour, 
and by the government with severe inquiry, if not with denunciation. 

On the contrary, such was the general reliance on the talents of Buonaparte, 
that, delighted to see him arrive, no one thought of asking wherefore, or by 
whose authority he had returned. He was received like a victorious monarch re- 
entering his dominions at his own time and pleasure. Bells were everywhere 
rung, illuminations made, a delirium of joy agitated the public mind, and the 
messenger who carried the news of his disembarkation to Paris, was received as 
if he had brought news of a battle gained. 

The hall of the Council of Five Hundred re-echoed with cries of victory, while 
the orator, announcing the victories of Brune over the English, and Massena over 
the Russians, dwelt upon the simple fact of Buonaparte’s return, as of interest 
equal to all these successes. He was heard with shouts of ‘ Long live the Re- 
public!’ which, as the event proved, was an exclamation but very indifferently 
adapted to the occasion. 

Josephine, and Joseph Buonaparte, apprized by the government of the arrival 
of Napoleon, hastened to meet him on the road; and his progress towards Paris 
was everywhere attended by the same general acclamations which had received 
him at landing. 

The members of government, it must be supposed, felt alarm and anxiety, 
which they endeavoured to conceal, under the appearance of sharing in the ge- 
neral joy. ‘The arrival of a person so influential by his fame, so decided in his 
character, engaged with no faction, and pledged to no political system, was 
likely to give victory to one or the other party who were contending for supe- 
riority, as he should himself determine. The eyes of all men were upon Napo- 
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leon, while his reserved and retired mode of life prevented any accurate antici- 
pation being formed of the part which he was likely to take in the approaching 
convulsions of the state. While both parties might hope for his participation and 
succour, neither ventured to call into question his purpose, or the authority by 
which he had left his army in Egypt, and ap thus unexpectedly in the 
capital. On the contrary, they courted him on either hand as the arbiter, whose 
decision was likely to have most influence on the state of the nation. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, seemed to give his exclusive attention to literature, and, 
having exchanged the usual visits of form with the ministers of the Republic, he 
was more frequently to be found at the Institute, or discussing with the traveller 
Volney, and other men of letters, the information which he had acquired in 
Egypt on science and antiquities, than in the haunts of politicians, or the society 

the leaders of either party in the state. Neither was he to be seen at the 
places of popular resort—he went into no general company, seldom attended 
the theatres, and, when he did, took his seat in a private box. 

A public entertainment was given in honour of the General in the church of 
St. Sulpice, which was attended by both the Legislative Bodies. Moreau shared 
the same honour, pees on that account not the more agreeable to Buona- 
parte. Jourdan and Augereau did not appear—a cloud seemed to hang over the 
festival—Napoleon only presented himself for a very short time, and the whole 
was over in the course of an hour. 

To the military, his conduct seemed equally reserved—he held no levees, 
and attended no reviews. While all ranks contended in offering their tribute of 
applause, he turned in silence from receiving them. 

In all this there was deep policy. No one knew better how much popular 
appiause depends on the gloss of novelty, and how great is the difference in 
public estimation, betwixt him who appears to hunt and court acclamations, and 
the wiser and more dignified favourite of the multitude, whose popularity follows 
after him and seeks him out, instead of being the object of his pursuit and ambi- 
tion. Yet under this still and apparently indifferent demeanour, Napoleon was 
in secret employed in collecting all the information necessary concerning the 
purposes and the powers of the various parties in the state; and as each was 
eager to obtain his countenance, he had no difficulty in obtaining full explanations 
on these points.” 


The famous revolution of the 184k Brumaire, by which he 
abolished the Directorial system and raised himself to the pin- 
nacle, soon followed, and is fully and vividly narrated in the 
fourth volume. ‘Though accomplished by the bayonet, this vic- 
tory over the Directory and the democrats, was, according to Sir 
Walter, generally acceptable to France: — 

“ The great mass of the nation no longer sought guarantees for metaphysica! 
rights, but exhausted by suffering and terror, only desired repose, and were will- 
ing to submit to any government which promised to secure to them the ordinary 
benefits of civilization. The rich favoured Buomaparte, for the sake of protec- 
tion—the poor, for that of relief—the emigrants, in many cases, because they de- 
sired to return to France—the men of the revolution, because they were afraid 
of being banished from it—the sanguine and courageous crowded round his 
standard, in hope of victory—the timid cowered behind it, in the desire of safety. 
Add to these the vast multitude who followed the opinion of others, and who take 
the road which lies most obvious and is most trodden, and it is no wonder that 
the 18th Brumaire, and its consequences, received the general sanction of the 
people.” 

Bonaparte lost no time ia teaching his colleagues in the Con- 
sulate, that they were to be but ciphers. After their first official 
meeting, Sieyes, on his return home, observed to those statesmen 
with whom he had consulted and acted before the 18th Bru- 
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maire—‘‘Gentlemen, you have a Master—give yourselves no 
further concern about the affairs of state—Bonaparte can and will 
manage them all at his own pleasure.’? The three consuls and 
the legislative committees formed themselves into a general com- 
mittee, for the purpose of organizing a constitution ;—Sieyes 
produced a nicely wrought plan, in which the executive head 
was little more than titular;—Bonaparte exclaimed at once against 
the whole contrivance—‘‘ Who,” said he, ‘‘ would accept an of- 
fice of which the only duties were to fatten like a pig upon so 
many millions yearly.’’ Several members of the committee en- 
treated him to be satisfied with the post of generalissimo, and 
invited him to set off to the frontier and resume his train of vic- 
tories—‘‘ I will remain at Paris,’’ he answered vehemently— 
‘¢T will remain at Paris; Iam Chief Consul.’? Sir Walter ex- 
patiates upon the difficulties and duties of his situation; and 
thinks that he might alone have restored the Bourbons, and that 
in preferring their title to his own, he would have acted a much 
more noble and generous part ; but concedes to him, at#least a 
share of patriotic intention, and admits that his course of action 
so far, was too natural to be laden with censure by those who 
do not overlook the infirmity of human nature. He animadverts 
severely upon ‘the monstrous accumulation of authority in his 
hands, which engrossed all the powers of the state, and destroy- 
ed the chance which France had of attaining to a free and settled 
government.”’ It is his opinion, that the First Consul would 
have consulted even his own interest better, in choosing to be 
the head of a well-regulated and limited monarchy, instead of 
the sole animating spirit of a monstrous despotism. This we 
also implicitly believe ; but we do not think that he could have 
restored the Bourbons at this period; and we doubt, supposing 
it to have been feasible for him, whether he ought to have made 
the experiment. They were reinstated at last only by means of 
foreign bayonets, and his infatuation—a fact which our author 
must have forgotten when he wrote that what was done in 1814 
might have been still more easily done in 1799. For the general 
moderation with which the First Consul exercised his absolute 
power at home; the wonderful penetration which he showed in 
discovering the persons most capable of serving him and the 
nation ; and the various and liberal expedients which he adopted 
for healing the wounds of the revolution, and impressing order 
and confidence on the face of things, ample credit is granted in 
the eighth chapter of the fourth volume, where, also, striking 
portraits are drawn of some of the men whom he selected as his 
coadjutors and ministers. One of these delineations will suffice 
to exemplify their style:— 


“If the character of Talleyrand bore no strong traces of public virtue or in- 
flexible morality, that of Fouché was marked with still darker shades. He had 
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been dipt in some of the worst transactions of the Reign of Terror, and his 
name is found among the agents of the dreadful crimes of thot unhappy period. 
In the days of the Directory, he is stated to have profited by the universal pecu- 
lation which was then practised, and to have amassed large sums by shares in 
contracts and brokerage in the public funds. To atone for the imperfections of 
a character stained with perfidy, venality, and indifference to human suffering, 
Fouché brought to Buonaparte’s service a devotion, never like to fail the First 
Consul unless his fortunes should happen to change, and a perfect experience 
with all the weapons of revolutionary war, and knowledge of those who were 
best able to wield them. He had managed, under Barras’s administration, th 
department of police; and, in the course of his agency, had become better ac- 
p mt perhaps than any man in France with all the various parties in that 

istracted country, the points which they were desirous of reaching, the modes 
by which they hoped to attain them, the character of their individual leaders, 
and the means to gain them over or to intimidate them. Formidable by his 
extensive knowledge of the revolutionary springs, and the address with which he 
could either put them into motion, or prevent them from operating, Fouché, in 
the latter part of his life, displayed a species of wisdom which came in place of 
morality and benevolence. 

Loving wealth and power, he was neither a man of ardent passions, nor of a 
vengeful disposition ; and though there was no scruple in hts nature to withhold 
him from becoming an agent in the great crimes which state policy, under an 
arbitrary#government, must often require, yet he had a prudential and constitu- 
tional aversion to unnecessary evil, and was always wont to characterize his own 
principle of action, by saying, that he did as little harm as he possibly could. 
In his mysterious and terrible office of head of the police, he had often means 
of granting favours, or interposing lenity in behalf of individuals, of which he 
gained the full credit, while the harsh measures of which he was the agent, were 
set down to the necessity of his situation. By adhering to these principles of 
moderation, he established for himself, at length, a character totally inconsistent 
with that belonging to & member of the revolutionary committee, and resem- 
bling rather that of a timid but well-disposed servant, who, in executing his 
master’s commands, is desirous to mitigate as much as possible their effect on 
individuals. It is, upon the whole, no wonder, that although Sieyes objected 
to Fouché, from his want of principle, and Talleyrand was averse to him from 
jealousy, interference, and personal enmity, Napoleon chose, nevertheless, to 
retaia in the confidential situation of minister of police, the person by whom 
that formidable office had been first placed on an eNectual footing.” 


The ninth and last chapter of the fourth volume treats of the 
campaign in which the battle of Marengo was fought, and closes 
with Napoleon’s triumphant return to Paris from his second por- 
tentous irruption into Italy. The genius and dexterity of our 
author did not fail him when he reached the passage of the army 
over Mont St. Bernard, and had to evolve the combinations 
vf the French leaders against the Austrian general Melas. We 
regret that we cannot cite particular passages, consistently with 
our limits. There are several traits of character, anecdotes, and 
opinions scattered through the two volumes, and for the most 
part favourable, which we should gladly repeat, if we had room 
for more than a few additional paragraphs. Certain strictures 
which have occurred to us as proper, on the style and sentiment 
of different passages in the four volumes which we have noticed, 
we reserve for our final survey of the work. On the whole, the 
author appears, in them, fair, sincere, and indulgent. He raises 
no new accusations against Napoleon, but defends him from seve- 
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ral; for instance, from the common charge of personal rapacity 
during his first campaigns in Italy. He avers, that if the con- 
queror plundered the Italians as Cortez did the Mexicans, he 
did not reserve any considerable share of the spoil for his own 
use, though the opportunity was often afforded. He does not 
suppress the answer of Bonaparte to the offer of four millions 
of francs, for his private acceptance, made by the Duke of Mo- 
dena’s brother and envoy—‘‘I thank you, but I will not, for 
four millions, place myself in the power of the Duke of Modena.” 
A present of seven millions tendered by the Venetians, and still 
larger bribes proffered by Austria, were rejected in like man- 
ner. In relation to this imputation of an ‘itching palm,”’ a cu- 
rious piece has been lately given to the world. We refer to a 
confidential report to the Directory, dated Milan, 7th Dec. 1796, 
from General Clarke, afterwards Napoleon’s favourite minister 
of war, but who was then the secret agent, alias chief spy, of the 
Directory, at the head-quarters of the army of Italy. We pre- 
sume that Sir Walter’s fourth volume was finished before this 
document appeared ; for, otherwise, he would have availed him- 
self of its tenor. Acknowledgments are made in it of gross mal- 
versation, serious discord, and an increasing immorality among 
the commissaries and other functionaries; but the general-in-chief 
is fully acquitted. As we have been occupied with his first exhi- 
bition on the theatre of Italy, and as whatever places his conduct 
and character while he was there in strong and just lights, must 
be deemed relevant and interesting, we shall, before we con- 
elude, submit to our readers the subjoined version of that section 
of General Clarke’s Report which is devoted to Bonaparte ex- 
clusively :— 
‘““THE GENERAL IN CHIEF. 

‘* This general has rendered the most important services. He 
proves himself to be worthy of the glorious post which he fills. 
He is the man of the Republic. The fate of Italy has several times 
depended on his skilful and scientific arrangements. Every one 
here looks upon him as a man of genius; and he is so in fact. He 
is feared, beloved, and respected in Italy. Ali the little arts of 
intrigue miscarry before his discernment. He maintains a great 
ascendancy over the individuals who compose the Republican 
army, because he apprehends or divines instantaneously their 
characters, or thoughts, and directs them unerringly to the ends 
which they are best adapted to promote. A sound judgment and 
elear perceptions, enable him to distinguish what is true from 
what is false. His cowp-d’wil is sure; his determinations are 
pursued by himself with energy and vigour. His coolness in 
the sharpest engagements and most trying conjunctures, is as re- 
markable as his extreme promptitude in altering his plans when 
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unexpected circumstances require it. His mode of execution is 
scientific and thoroughly studied.” 

‘Bonaparte can move with success in more than one career, 
by means of his superior talents, and his acquirements. J believe 
him to be attached to the Republic, and ambitious only of 

preserving the glory which he has earned. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose him a party-man. He belongs neither to the 
Royalists, who calumniate him, nor to the anarchists, whom 
he dislikes. The Constitution is his guide. Adhering, as he 
will, to it and to the Directory, who wish its preservation, J de- 
lieve that he will be always useful and never dangerous to 
his couniry. Do not imagine, citizen directors, that I speak of 
him from enthusiasm—lI write dispassionately, and have no in- 
terest in the case but that of apprizing you of the truth. Bona- 
parte will be classed by posterity with the greatest of men.” 

‘*T have ascertained here that the commissary of the govern. 
ment, Garreau, did not mean to implicate the general in any 
suspicion of a want of probity. Bonaparte is too mindful of his 
fame, too indifferent to little things, to be occupied with the idea 
of enriching himself. The persons with whom I have conferred 
on the subject, such as citizen Garreau and General Berthier, 
have confirmed me in this opinion. The intendant-commissary- 
general, Deniée, who passes here for a very upright man, has 
expressed himself, in my hearing, to the same purport. I have 
myself questioned Bonaparte on this head: he has answered me 
in a manner that seemed to me perfectly frank, and fitted to ex- 
tinguish all suspicion. He appeared not to be ignorant that some 
individuals had profited too much by the cpnquest of this country; 
but I believe that he yields to those whom he suspects, only the 
degree of esteem which they deserve for other more useful qua- 
lities.”’ 

‘¢] have heard it surmised here, that the commander-in-chief 
of the army of Italy had employed secret proxies in contracts 
and purchases; and that C was his man. I have not had lei- 
sure to investigate fully these charges. I have, however, looked 
into them, and they have appeared to me to be groundless. The 
intendant-commissary Leroux, whom the minister of war has 
sent into Italy, has in his hands the accounts of C » which 
are clear and exact on the face of them, but which he will un- 
sparingly scrutinize.” 

‘‘Some military chests have been carried off in an irregular 
manner. I know that General Bonaparte has disposed of the con- 
tents of some, for public purposes; and particularly those which 
General Massena has displaced, and of which a part has been 
applied to the payment of the army expenses during the march, 
and the residue employed in certain gratifications, which the 
commander-in-chief thought it his duty to bestow upon different 
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officers, and in compensations for espionage. General Berthier 
has assured me that vouchers and details can be produced when 
necessary.” 

‘‘ If General Bonaparte had been guilty of peculation or waste, 
I would remind you, citizen directors, of Marshal Villars’s one 
hundred thousand crowns for vinegar contracts ; for, it would be 
difficult to find a substitute for Bonaparte in the post which he 
fills; but I do not believe that he has sinned, and he cries out 
too loudly, and takes too vexatious measures, against rogues, not 
to be aloof from their recriminations.”’ 

‘*He has been accused of interfering in the administrative or 
commissariat department; this is true, but he did so because 
the commissaries of the government provide for nothing; because 
the bad health, perhaps the moral weakness, of the commissary 
general, prevent him from keeping in action a machine so vast 
and ill-contrived as the commissariats of the army of Italy. Let 
able men be placed over them, and the commander-in-chief will 
never meddle with their details. I have this assurance from 
himself. ”’ 

“¢ General Bonaparte is not, however, without faults. He 
does not enough spare those with whom he has to deal; he does 
not always speak to the members of the army who approach 
him, with the temperance which becomes his character. Some- 
times he is harsh, impatient, precipitate, or haughty. Often, he 


exacts difficult things, with too much quickness of manner; and 
the style in which he requires to be done what may be good, 
prevents the persons who transact business with him, from sug- 
gesting to him means of accomplishing something better than he 
himself proposes.’’ 
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292—294—Red nosed Lieutenant, 
commended, 294—Mother’s Grave, 
commended, with extract, ib.— 
Haunted Manor House, no ex- 
traordinary merit, ib.—Dream of 
Youth, commended, with ex- 
tract, 295—The Lover to his 
Faithless Mistress, commended, 
with specimen, 296—Greek and the 
Turkman, commended, with ex- 
tract, 6. _Nigh:-blooming Flowers, 
commended, with extract, ib.— 
Comet, praised, 297—II faut Partir, 
praised and copied, ib.—Garden 
Rhymes, commended, id. 

Fossil remains, the destruction of Ele 
phants and other beasts in the wars 
m Mongol the cause of fossil re- 
mains there, 88—fossil remains in 
England found near Roman Stations, 
94—fossil remains of a Tapir found 
in France, 98—of a Rhinoceros in 
Siberia, 99—head of a two-horned 
Rhinoceros at Mount Pulgnasco, ib. 
—three species of fossil Hippopota- 
mus in Europe, #6.—fossil bones in 
the caverns of Gailenreuth, 100— 
North and South American fossil 
quadrupeds, 101—ornithocephalus 
antiquus, fossil remains of, i6.— 
no change of place or climate pro- 
duce change of generic or specific 
structure, 104.—See Mongol. 

Fouché, character of, 601, 602. 

Foy, General’s, definition of aristocra- 
cy, 560. 

Franklin, Dr., Life of, reviewed, 407. 

French Literature, St. Lambert and 
Pallissot, 550—Laharpe’s works, 
551—Lebrun, i6.—address of a wit 
to Lebrun and his reply, 552—Che- 
nier, with observations on his works, 
§52—554—works of Ducis, of Luce 
de Lancival, Collin d’Harleville, M. 
D’Avrigny, and Esménard, 555— 
Delille, 555, 556—Bouffiers and Par- 
ny, 556—remark of Fontenelle, id. 
—Fontanes, Abbé Maury, and Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, 557—Mes- 
dames Cottin and de Staél, 558— 
Madame Dufresnay’s elegies, ib.— 
Lantier, 26.—Boissy d’Anglas, Gin- 
guené, Lacretelle, Aignan, Chaus- 
sard, Marchangy, and General Foy, 
559—General Foy’s definition of 
Aristocracy, 560—Francois de Neuf 
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chateau, Andrieux, Lamercier, i6.— 
M Fauriel, M. Stanislas Julien, A. 
V. Arnault, 561—Raynouard, 562 — 
Delricu, Briffaut, M. Jouy, M. 
Soumet, Parseval Grandmaison, M. 
Chénedollé, M. Castel, M Molle- 
vault, M. Dorion, M. Duquiron, St. 
Aignan, M. Norvins, M. Augustin 
Fabre, Rambaud, 563—M. d’Arlin- 
court, Liron, M. P. Lebrun, 564— 
Duval, Picard, Etienne, Baour Lor- 
main, Casimir Delavigne, 565—An- 
celot, 566, 567—M. M. Guirard, 
Liadiéres, St. Bis, Léon, Thiessé, 
Chauvet, M. Garri, M. Viennet, M. 
Merville, M. Despagny, M. Casimer 
Bonjour, M. Delaville, M. Gosse, M. 
Hoffman, Dupaty, Scribe, M. Bé- 
ranger, 567—Désaugiers, Armand 
Gouffé, M. Bailly, M, Levol, M. Big- 
nan, M. Berchoux, 568—Madame 
Desbordes Valmore, Princess de 
Salm, Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, 
Madame Amable Castu, M. Al- 
phonse De Lamartine, 569— Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Vigny Jules Le- 
févre, 571—-Pongerville, M, de 


Saint Ange, M. Tissot, M. Chateau- 
briand, 572M, Lamenais, M. Ben- 
jamin Constant, L’Abbe de Pradt, 
M. M. Compte, Dunoyer, M. de Bo- 


nald, M. Villemain, 573—character 
of modern eloquence, 574—M. M. 
Guiret, Buchon, Petitot, Bavante, 
Augustin Thiery, Simon de Sismon- 
di, Le Conte, de Segur, Michaud, 
Lacretelle, Dulaure, Guizot, Daru, 
Mignet, Thier, Bodin, Fauqueville, 
Danou, Destutt Tracy, Lavomi- 
guere, Collard, Maine-Biran, 575— 
Azais, le Baron Massais, Droz, Dé- 
gérando, Keratry, Buchon, 576— 
Pigault le Brun and Madame Genlis, 
577—Nodier, Rougemont, Charles 
Pougens, ib. 

French Revolution, Preliminary View 
of, reviewed, 189—Edmund Burke’s 
reflections, 191—voluptuous and 
seducing immorality of French wri- 
ters, 194—return of the French ar- 
my from America brought a strong 
body of auxiliaries to the revolu- 
tionary opinions, 195—influence of 
Mariec-Antoinette over Louis, 196— 
her execution, 197—military feast 
at Versailles, 198— proceedings of 
the populace at Versailles, 200-205 
—they escort the royal family to 
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Paris, 205, 206—national assembly 
recognise the freedom of the press, 
ib —Robespierre, Danton, and Mu- 
rat, described, 207—-209—execution 
of Robespierre, 212—Vendean in- 
surgents, 213-218—La Fayette’s ar- 
rest and imprisonment stigmatized, 
221. 
Friendship’s Offering, notice of, 303. 


G. 


Genlis, Madame de, notice of, 577. 

Godfrey, ‘Vhomas, his Prince of Par- 
thia, reviewed, 350. 

Good, John Mason, his translation of 
the Nature of Things, a Didactic 
Poem, from the Latin of Titus Lu- 
cretius Carus, reviewed, 357—no- 
tice of Carus, 357-359—Epicurus 
and Epicurean Philosophy, 362-367 
—Good and Creech’s translations 
compared, 368—catalogue of trans- 
lations of Lucretius into different 
languages, 371, 

Greek Controversy, reviewed, 254— 
duplicity of Catharine of Russia 
towards Greece, 255, 256—respec- 
tive interests and probable course of 
conduct towards Greece, of Austria, 
Prussia, Great Britain and France, 
257-260—Constitution of the U. S. 
precludes them from giving aid, 261 
—narrative of facts connected with 
the controversy, 262-272—claims 
urged by Le Roy, Bayard & Co. and 
G. G. & S. Howland, against the 
Greeks; the objections to those 
claims; the conduct of the arbitra- 
tors, and the merits of the award, 
considered, 272-283—estimate of 
the cost of a frigate of the first class, 
284, 

Green, Dr. Ashbel, notice of, 15, 

Gwinnett, Button, notice of, 436. 


H. 


Hall, Lyman, notice of, 436. 

Hancock, John, notice of, 402. 

Harlevilie, Collin d’, notice of, 555. 

Hart, John, notice of, 435. 

Hassler, F. R., his Elements of Tri- 
gonometry, reviewed, 38-54—See 
Trigonometry. 

Ilemans, Mrs., her Poems, reviewed, 
155—Siege of Valencia and Forest 
Sanctuary, 157, 158—specimens of 
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her versification and tone of feeling, 
Rose of Sharon, 159—The Wreck, 
160 --Release of Tasso, 161. 

7 Prince of Prussia, anecdote of, 


Hewes, Joseph, notice of, 435. 
Heyward, Thomas, notice of, 421. 
Hopkins, Samuel, founder of the sect 
of Hopkinsonians, notice of, 12. 
Hopkins, Stephen, notice of, 435. 
— Francis, notice of, 417- 
Hovey, Rev. Ivory, notice of, 12. 
Hugers, Daniel, John, Francis, Benja- 
min and Isaac, notice of, 420, 
Huntington, Samuel, notice of, 434. 


I, J. 


Italian Music, History of, by Count 
Orloff, reviewed, 37 1—effect of mu- 
sic, 372—-Egyptian tradition respect- 
ing it, 373—use music was put to 
among the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans, :b.—history of Greek Mu- 
sic, ib.—antiquity of Italian, 376— 
of Roman, 377—among the early 
Christians, 380—St. Ambrose the 
founder of Church music, 381— 
Guido’s improvements, 382—Nea- 
politan School founded by Tinctori- 
us, 384—writers on music much in- 
creased in the 15th century, 385— 
introduction of the Te Deums into 
Church music, 386—Italian music 
introduced on the stage, 387—re- 
formation of the opera, 388—rapid 
progress towards perfection, ib.— 
first introduction of the Opera 
Buffa into Italy, 389—Italian Opera 
arevival of the Greek musical tra- 
gedies, 390—remarks on the Nea- 
ae and other schools of Italy, 
90—notices of principal composers, 
390-400. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, anecdote of, 18. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, of Connecticut, 
notice of, 11. 

Johnson, Samuel William, President of 
Columbia College, notice of, 11, 

Johnson, William, his Eulogium on 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
notice of, 56. 

Jones, Paul, his rise, fall and re-estab- 
lishment in favour with Catharine 
If. 540-542, 

Jormis, Ebn, an Arab acquainted with 
tangents and secants, 45. 
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Josephine, Empress, her first acquaint- 
ance and marriage with Napoleon, 
= 583—prophecy concerning her, 


K, 


Kent, James, on American Law, re 
viewed, 162—See Law, Amer:can. 

King, Captain — P.—his Narra- 
tive of a Survey of the Intertropical 
and Western Coasts of Australia, 
&c. reviewed, 473—remarks on the 
plan of banishment pursued by 
Great Britain, 473-477—legal ban- 
ishment unknown in this country, 
475—first settlement of Botany 
Bay, 477—character of the natives, 
477-485-490—--Irish, Scotch and 
German emigrants found to do bet- 
ter than English, 479—right from 
priority of discovery doubtful, 480 
—interior of New Holland, 481— 
diferent expeditions to obtain 
knowledge of the coasts, 482-485— 
Captain King’s account of his ac 
guaintance with the natives, 486- 
490—Natural History of Australia, 
491-493. 


L. 


Laharpe’s works, notice of, 551. 

Lameth, Alexander de, anecdote of, 
538. 

Lancival, Luce de, notice of, 555. 

Lathrop, Joseph, D. D. notice of, 13, 

Laurens, Henry, notice of, 423. 

Laurens, John, notice, and anecdotes 
of, 424-426. 

Law (American), judges in New York 
cannot act after they attain their 
60th year, 162—reason of that law, 
163—Sophocles’s defence against 
his children, 164—-rapid growth of 
American Law, 165—Dickinson’s 
first decisions against British author- 
ities, 166—common law the founda- 
tion of American jurisprudence, 
167—ethical part of the Roman law 
part of our municipal law, 170—civil 
law in South America, Lower Can- 
ada and Louisiana, basis of their 
common law, ii.—law of nations, 
173—international law, 175—com- 
mon law not competent to the de- 
cision of every question, 177 -dis- 
charge under the insolvent law not 
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settled in the states, ib.—Chief 
Justice Marshall’s opinion on neu- 
tral rights, 178—Supreme Court of 
the U. S., 179—bankrupt law, 181— 
mania of codification, 186. 
Lebrun, M. notice of, 551-552. 
Lee, Arthur, notice of, 433. 
Lee, Richard Henry, notice of, 433. 
Lee, Thomas Ludwell, notice of, 433. 
Lewis, Francis, notice of, 435. 
Lightfoot, Francis, notice of, 433. 
Linn, John Blair, notice of, 19. 
Livingston, Philip, notice of, 436. 
Livingston, William, notice of, 419. 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. notice of, 421. 


Mark, M. le Chevalier de la, his Na- 
tural History, and Nature, notice of, 
458. 

Mather, Cotton, notice of, 9. 

Mather, Increase, notice of, 9. 

Maurepas, exiled for a song, 522. 

Mayhew Jonathan, notice of, 25. 

Ménou, General, his irresolution, the 
cause of Napoleon’s advancement, 
581, 

Middleton, Arthur, notice of, 421. 

M’ Kean, Thomas, notice of, 435. 

Momonoff, and Catharine II., anec- 
dote of, 534, 535—-Joseph II.’s 
opinion of him, 534. 

Mongol, victories of Genghis Khan 
first rendered Mongols terrible, 79 
—siege of the City of Bamian and 
its destruction, 80—battle of Care- 
con, where Genghis had 700,000 
troops, and Mehemed, king of Ca- 
risme and Persia, 400,000 ; they had 
160,000 wounded and slain, 81— 
Genghis adds the western part of 
Carisme to the Mongol empire, id. 
—imperial hunt, 81-83—Gelaled- 
din, son of Mehemed, defeated on 
the banks of the Indus by Genghis, 
and is afterwards treacherously kill- 
ed at Curdistan, 83—magnificent as- 
sembly of estates at Toncat, 83, 84— 
Genghis Khan died 1226, aged 73, 
and was succeeded by Octai, 85— 
eight days after his death, in obedi- 
ence to an order left by him, Schi- 
dascon, king of Tangut, with his 
children andgnobles, are inveigled 
into the camp and murdered, and 
Tangut is added to the Mongol em- 
pire, ié—character of Genghis 
Khan, :6.-—his grandson Kublai ar- 
rives at the imperial dignity, and re- 
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acts the part of his grandfather, 86 
—Timur Bec, or Tamerlane, suc- 
ceeds to the empire, ib.—dies in the 
71st year of his age, and 36th of his 
reign, 88, 

Monitor, fossil remains of, 102. 

Morris, Lewis, notice of, 435. 

Morris, Robert, notice of, 434, 

Morton, John, notice of, 435 

Murat, the revolutionist, described, 
208, 209, 

Memorial, The, commended, 303, 


N, 


Natural History, observations on, 458, 
459—infinite variety of animated be- 
ings, 460—wonderful adaptation of 
their organs to their station, is.—of 
the earth and its support of life, 
462—modes of investigating, 462, 
463 —peculiarity of animated beings 
increasing from within, 463—other 
marks of distinction between them 
and the inanimate creation, 463, 
464—vegetable irritability and self- 
motion, 464, 465—vegetables co-op- 
erating in the great work of destruc- 
tion, 465, 466—singular instance of 
vegetable reprisal on animal life, 
466—characteristics of animals, 467 
—their construction, 467, 468—in- 
numerable insects that aid vegetable 
decomposition, 468—and that prey 
on plants that are still living, 469— 
birds and reptiles, the restrainers of 
the insects, and of vegetable matter, 
469—this gradation of destructive- 
ness observed through all animated 
beings, and man crowns the whole, 
470. 

Neilson, Gen. Thomas, anecdote of, 
405. 

New Year’s Gifts, observations on, 
304-307, 


0, 


Orloff, Count Gregory, his Essay up- 
on the History of Music, reviewed, 
371-400. See Italian Music. 

Ornithocephalus Antiquus, fossil re- 
mains of, 101, 


7. 


Paca, William, notice of, 429. 

Pallisot, notice of, 550. 

Parny, M., notice of, 556. 

Penn, John, notice of, 435. 
79 
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Poniatowski and Catharine Il., 534—- 
536, 


Q. 
Quincy, Josiah, Life of, notice of, 7. 
R, 


Ranking, John, his Historical Re- 
searches onthe Wars and Sports of 
the Mongols and Romans, &c, re- 
viewed, 78-105—See Fossil Re- 
mains, and Mongol. 

Read, George, notice of, 434. 

Riviere, M. de \a, anecdote of, 538. 
Robespierre, the revolutionist, descri- 
bed. 207, 208—his execution, 212. 
Rodgers, Vhomas J., his Biographical 

Dictionary, noticed, 7. 
Rush, Benjamin, notice of, 454. 


8. 


Salicetti, his instrumentality in raising 
Napoleon, 580. 

Sawyer, Lemuel, his Wreck of Ho- 
nour, notice of, 343. 

Secret Journal of the Old Congress, 
129—instructions to General Wash- 
ington, 130—embarrassments of 
Congress in 1780, 131—secret com- 
mittee of correspondence, ib.—pro- 
ceedings of the committee, 132-134 
—committee to prepare treaties 
with foreign powers, 134—instruc- 
tions to envoys to France, 136~-re- 
ception of the French minister, i. 
—Mr. Jay, minister plenipotentiary 
to Spain, 137—affairs with that 
power, and extraordinary commu- 
nication of de la Luzerne, 137-139 
—controversy respecting the Mis- 
sissippi river as a boundary between 
the U.S. and Spain, 139-141—fishe- 
ries, 142—instructions to Messrs. 
Franklin, Jay, Laurens, Jefferson, 
and Adams, 144-145—western li- 
mits of the U. S. a subject of dis- 
pute, 149—Congress ratify a provi- 
sional treaty of peace, 151. . 

Segur, Count de, his Memoirs, Re- 
collections and Anecdotes, review- 
ed, 521—his talents and acquuint- 
ance, 521-523—his wife, 523;—his 
affection for her, and anecdote of it, 
524—his conduct as a politician, 
525—his name placed in the Dic- 
tionary of Weathercocks, 526—his 
Memoirs, 527—anecdote of Prince 
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Henry of Prussia in regard to the 
division of Poland, 529—opinion of 
Maria Theresa on the same, 530— 
instructions to the French ambassa- 
dor at Warsaw, 531, 532— curiosity 
of the aristocrats in regard to Ame- 
rican affairs, 532—Catharine .’s 
journey to Crimea, 532-540—Jo- 
seph IL.’s opinion of Momonoff, 534 
—anecdote of Catharine and Mo- 
monoff, 534, 535—mieeting of Poni- 
atowski and Catharine, 535, 536— 
familiarity of the Empress, 537— 
anecdotes of M. de la Riviere, La 
Fayette, Edward Dillon and Alex- 
ander de Lameth, 538—character 
and anecdote of Prince de Ligne, 
539—Paul Jones, his rise, fall, 
and re-establishment, 540-542—re- 
marks upon Catharine, 542-550. 

Sergeant, Jobn, his Eulogium on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, re- 
marks upon and extract from, 57- 
59. 

Sherman, Roger, notice of, 436. 

Smalley, John, D.D., notice of, 15. 

Smith, James, notice of, 435. 

Smith, Dr. Samuel Stanhope, Presi- 
dent of Nassau Hall, notice of, 17. 
Smith, Dr. William, Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, notice of, 

18. 

Sprague, Joseph E., his Eulogium on 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
notice of, 56, 

Sprague, Peleg, his Eulogium on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, re- 
marks upon and extracts from, 71, 

Souvenirs, reviewed, 286-307—Sec 
Forget Me not, The Literary Souve- 
nir, Friendship’s Offering, The At. 
lantic Souvenir, The Memorial. 

Souvenir, The Literary, reviewed, 
301—Contented Man, by W. Irving, 
i6.—To a Dead Eagle, 301, 302— 
Buckfastleigh Abbey, 302, 303. 

Staéi, Madame de, notice of, 558. 

Staél, Madame de, her disagreement 
with Napoleon, 594. 

St. Lambert, notice of, 550, 

Stockton, Richard, notice of, 436, 

Stoddard, Rev. Solomon, notice of, 12. 

Stone, Thomas, notice of, 429. 

Symmes’s Theory of Concentric 
Spheres, by a Citizen of the U. S., 
reviewed, 235—-Woodward, Burnit, 
Whiston, Euler and Halley’s Theo- 
ries of the formation of the Earth, 
235, 236—Captain Symmes’s Theo 
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ry, 237-240—Dr. Mitchell’s opinion, 
242—calculation of the Cartesian 
and Newtonian philosophers on the 
figure of the earth, 243—experi- 
ments on the figure of the earth, 
244-—Maskelyne and Cavendish on 
the , density of the earth, is.— 
Symmes on Saturn, 245—on Mars, 
246—on Venus and Jupiter, 247— 
apology for Sun and Moon, 247— 
winding meridians, 248—testimony 
of Esquimaux, 250—power of re- 
fraction at the north, 251—Magel- 
lanic clouds to the south, 252—birth- 
place of Captain Symmes, 253. 


T. 


Talleyrand, character of, 601, 602. 

Tamerlane, notice of, 86. 

Tapir, fossil remains of, 98. 

Taylor, George, notice of, 435, 

Thompson, Charles, biographical no- 
tice of, 29-32. 

Thornton, Matthew, notice of, 434. 

Trigonometry, the basis of, derived 
by us from the Greeks, 38—ori- 
gin of trigonometry among the 
Greeks in the time of Archimedes, 
39—mode of applying calculation 
to the determination of unknown 
parts of triangles from parts given, 
then undiscovered, 40—Euclid me- 
thodised, arranged and reduced ge- 
ometrical knowledge to one common 
method, 16.—Hipparchus possessed 
knowledge far more extensive, 41 
—he introduced spherical trigono- 
metry; no improvements upon his 
method for upwards of 1000 years, 
ib.—Greek notation by twenty- 
eight letters, 42—trigonometry sta- 
tionary for 1100 years, 43—improve- 
ment of it by the Arabs under the 
Caliphs, 44—Albategni, an Arab 
prince, makes important improve- 
ments, i6.—Ebn Jormis, who follow- 
ed Albategni, had knowledge of 
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tangents and secants, 45—sexagesi- 
mal division introduced by Aboul 
Wefa, i+.-—first complete system, of 
trigonometry in the works of Victa, 
at the close of the 16th century, id. 
—from Vieta to Euler trigonometry 
retrogade, 46—tables of logarithms 
improved by Napier and Briggs, 48 
—theoretic trigonometry too much 
neglected, 49—Simpson clear, con- 
cise, but obsolete, ib.—present form 
of analytic trigonometry originated 
with Euler, and was slowly intro- 
duced, 50—no English author since 
Newton has contributed to the im- 
provement of this branch of know- 
ledge, 50, 51—-character of Mr. 
Hassler’s trigonometry, 52-54, 


. 
Vieta, notice of, 45. 
W. 


Walton, George, notice of, 434, 

Washington, General, anecdotes of, 
27, 28. 

Webster, Daniel, his Eulogium on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, re- 
marks upon and extract from, 63- 
69. 

Wefa, Aboul, author of sexagesimal 
division, 45. 

West, Stephen, D. D. notice, 13. 

Whipple, William, notice of, 434. 

Witkins, Mr., his Eulogium on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, no- 
tice of, 56. 

Williams, William, notice of, 434. 

Wilson, James, notice of, 435. 

Witherspoon, Dr. John, President of 
New Jersey College, notice of, 16- 
434. 

Woccott, Oliver, notice of, 436, 

Wurmser, defeated by Napoleon at 
Koveredo and Bassano, 587. 

Wythe, Chancellor, notice of, 454, 





